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GEORGE ROBERT FITZGERALD.* 


IrELanD has, for seven centuries, pre- 
sented the spectacle of two nations 
existing in one kingdom. Unlike the 
Gauls and Franks in France, or the 
Saxons and Normans in England, or 
the Picts and Celts in Scotland, it 
would seem as if there was or could 
be no cementing of such discordant 
particles as ours. No more than the 
iron and the clay in the feet of the pro- 
phet’s image, could they coalesce so as 
to form any thing that was stable. It 
is not for us here to explain this 
difficulty of fusion. All we desire 
to say is, that towards the close of 
the last century the two races remained 
still distinct —still strongly charac- 
terized by features which, though 
exceedingly unlike, yet were, in their 
respective aspects, exceedingly de- 
formed—the one, a self-sufficient, over- 
bearing, but sometimes a generoust 


* Connaught Legends. 


By the Author of “ Connaught in 1798.” 


race, that had grown secure, if not 
strong, under the operation of the 
penal laws—the other, one just 
awakening from a torpor—the ef- 
fect of a heavy blow—under which 
it had lain for three quarters of a 
century, prostrate yet, but now just 
feeling as if it had the right, and 
strength, and would soon acquire the 
power to assume equality, and, in due 
time, predominance. To both nations 
—for as separate we must behold them 
—the penal laws, like all vicious and 
unwise enactments, were most injurious 
—reacting on the oppressor and the 
oppressed — producing characteristics 
that have survived the enactments that 
gave them birth, and of which the un- 
happy effects are to be seen and felt at 
this day. They made the Protestants 
insolent, factious, corrupt and impro- 
vident—so secure and self-sufficient as 
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+ The assumption that one human being possessing power may inflict penalties on ano- 
ther, because differing in religious sentiment, being learned and borrowed from the Church 
of Rome, was, when resorted to on a principle of retaliation by Protestants, never 
carried out into unmitigated operation. Unlike the exterminating severity exercised 
in France and Spain, where public opinion was found backing the law, and carrying 
all its strongest enforcements into effect ; in Jreland the Protestants, content with 
seeing that the Roman Catholics were excluded from political power, took no care 
to enforce penalties affecting persons or property. Neither priests nor schoolmasters 
were, as they might be, informed against and banished; nor were the Romanists 
jealously, as they might be, debarred from the acquisition or retention of property. 
In this way very many properties were vested in trust with the Protestant gentry for 
the benefit of their Roman Catholic neighbours, and it was a singular thing, and uni- 
versally scouted at, when a Protestant took advantage of the law, and proved a traitor 
to his point of honour. The fact is, that while penal laws enforced by Romanism did 
their work effectually, and drove Protestantism out of popish lands, they were com- 
paratively inoperative in Ireland, and Roman Catholics increased in numbers and in 
Peer in a proportion, perhaps, not equalled since the disabilities were removed, 

on. XVI. B 
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to consider that they were alone the 
naTion—and so forgetful of their 
position that they boldly considered 
that they could hold Ireland—be Ire- 
land—independent of the country from 
whence they came. In this way Pro- 
testant Ireland was, in the strength of 
its Volunteers, about to join America 
in the assertion of unrestrained na- 
tionality. It subsequently, at the 
period of the Regency question, as- 
sertéd separate sovereignty as well 
as nationality; and, at the time of the 
Union, its bold patriots of the ascen- 
dancy were found still clinging to what 
remained of the penal laws, while, with 
mostabsurd inconsistency, they asserted 
legislative independence. - In vain it 
was then told them that they were but 
asection, a colonial plantation from ano- 
ther country—and if'so unwise as to re- 
fuse amalgamation with the father- 
land, it was as if a small craft were 
to cut the painter that kept it in 
the wake of some great admiral, 
while there were those on board who 
would soon start from below hatches, 
to shew that they were masters, and 
must hold the helm. 

The Roman Catholics also were 
deteriorated under the penal law; 
they acquired all the bad habits of 
serfs. Indolent, insincere, and venge- 
ful—losing the rights of freemen— 
time has shown how slowly they are 
acquiring the proper estimation or 
fair use of the privileges they have at- 
tained to; and therefore we see them 
still ready to transfer what they yet 
neither adequately value nor care to 
use independently, into the, hands of 
others; and still bearing the deeply- 
cherished remembrance of former op- 
pression, they now as heretofore lend 
themselves to all who announce that 
they can and will, in due time, lead 
them on to secure that predominance, 
which must be attended with the re- 
covery of long lost property, whether 
for their church or for themselves. 
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But it is not alone in a political 
point of view that the penal laws were 
injurious. They deeply affected the 
moral character of the Irish. They 
fostered the growth of turbulence, 
pride, venality, and irreligion amongst 
Protestants; they also made the Ro- 
mish serfs grovelling, false priestrid- 
den, and fanatical—averse to any law, 
however in itself good, imposed by their 
oppressors—and prepared in secret to 
use all cunning expedients to evade what 
they dared not openly oppose or over- 
throw. Thus, under these impolitic 
laws—blighting as would a strong east 
wind—noxious insects were generated, 
that eat up all that might otherwise 
have prospered; and idleness, immo- 
rality, ignorance —here superstition 
and there infidelity—like the palmer 
worm and the canker worm, covered 
the land, and made desolate what might 
have been so green and beautiful.* 

In this state, and towards the latter 
end of the 18th century, the pride of 
the Irish squirarchy was only equalled 
by their ignorance and -uselessness. 
Too proud to trade—too indolent to 
adopt any profession that required 
assiduity or learning—the sons of the 
gentry increased on all sides. But 
they swarmed not, as leaving the pa- 
rental hive to collect honey, like the 
working bee; but to consume like the 
drone or commit mischief like the 
wasp. Restrained by his own exclu- 
siveness, the younger son of a squire 
had in those days no resource but the 
army, and if that were not open for him, 
he must remain either as a wild sports- 
man, himself and dogs still encumbering 
the paternal hearth, or become a land- 
holder ;—and even here his employ- 
ment was limited by his pride of caste ; 
he must not become a tiller of the 
ground; he might be but a grazier 
of cattle. Now, the very occupation, 
if such it could be called, of a stock- 
farmer, was instrumental in fostering 
those indolent and dissolute habits, to 


* The penal laws were not alone politically and morally mischievous to Ireland. It 
is well known that their rigorous aud cruel enforcement in France not only deprived 
her of some of the ablest and wealthiest of her people, but also brought about that 
profligacy of manners, and nurtured those infidel opinions which paved the way for 


the revolution. 


The Gallic clergy, from the time they succeeded in driving away the 


Huguenot ministers, and closing their churches, became in every sense of the word 


deteriorated. 


The curés neglected their pastoral duties—the higher orders of the 


church plunged into all the open barefaced profligacies of the court and of the nobility 
—and the abbés were the great promoters of infidelity and loose morality—a loose 
morality which the Jesuits gave encouragement to by their assertion of probable 


opinions. 
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which the young Irish were so natu- 
rally and nationally prone. Except 
at the period of the sale or purchase 
of their stock, their time hung heavy 
on their hands; and the very circum- 
stance of attending fairs or markets 
in the way of their business promoted 
carousing, gambling, and quarrelsome 
propensities, and made them still more 
abandoned and ferocious. We who 
are old enough to recollect the con- 
dition of the gentry of the West and 
South of Ireland in the 18th century, 
can but too well remember the lamen- 
table ignorance, idleness, and dissipa- 
tion that then prevailed. Reading 
was almost out of the question. In 
houses where thousands were spent 
in feasting and drinking, not a book 
was to be found except the almanac, 
the racing calendar, or some odd vo- 
lume of a play book or immoral novel ; 
while we look back with shuddering 
at the ferocity, the recklessness of 
human suffering that were exhibited 
at fairs, races, elections. In fact, no 
matter what the pretext was for as- 
sembling the Gentry together, the 
meeting was too often disgraced by 
gambling, blasphemy, and bloodshed. 
We might support ourselves against 
the imputation of overcharging our 
picture by many cotemporary autho- 
rities. We might adduce, for in- 
stance, what Sir Jonah Barrington, 
in his Personal Sketches of Ireland, 
tells so amusingly and so graphically, 
and which, though in some instances 
over-coloured, yet we know, in the 
main, to be but too close to nature. 
We might also adduce what Dr. 
Crump says, in his very clever essay, 
concerning the sons of the gentry of 
the province of Munster. As it is 
brief, we will but quote what an 
English traveller says of the Con- 
naught squireens at the commence- 
ment of the present century :— 


“They labour (says he) under all the 
disadvantages which arise from a want of 
a liberal education, without a compensa- 
tion for that defect by diligence and 
regular habits. Their ideas are as gro- 
velling as their manners are vulgar. 
What time they divert from business is 
devoted to frivolous amusement or licen- 
tious pleasures, They will be found 
galloping after a few famished hounds, 
or ranging the country in search of unfor- 
tunate females, whose poor parents sacri- 
fice their daughters for a little money, 
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and who are soon either abandoned or 
turned over to some wretches who con- 
sent to marry them on condition of being 
made freeholders, Fond of society, they 
may be seen nightly drinking together, 
and lying with their clothes on, in @ 
barrack room, which is a parlour into 
which some beds have been thrown, as a 
shake down.” 


Is it any wonder that the people, 
witnessing amongst their betters such 
lawlessness, such dissoluteness, such 
bloodthirstiness, such open defiance of 
what was moral and religious, should 
copy from the pattern set before them, 
and imitate the same ferocity, nourish 
the same revenge, disregard, in like 
manner, the laws, and still alas per- 
tinaciously retain what they had so 
aptly learned from their masters ?—for 
it is but too true all the world over, 
that bad habits are retained with 4 
pertinacity in proportion to a people’s 
ignorance ; and amongst the ill edu- 
cated peasantry the evil long remains 
after it has been eradicated from the 
higher classes that had heretofore set 
them the example. 


It has been the especial misfortune 
of Ireland to have been, from the 
earliest time, without a strong central 
government. The island—unhappil 
divided into a number of almost ae 
sovereignties—was always distracted 
by the quarrels of itschiefs. And forced 
to take a part in such bootless feuds, 
the people spent their blood and peril- 
led their happiness in a cause which 
to them was of little or no moment; 
and it well of them might be said— 


* Quicguid delirant Reges plectuntur Hiberni,” 


Moreover, it has so happened, that 
let who may have been the invader or 
the conqueror, he has adapted himself 
to the fashion of the natives—assuming 
with the habiliments the same love of 
battle, bloodshed, and rapine ; he has 
come, not to teach, but to learn, for 
the worse; and so the foreigner has 
ever proved himself, when he had the 
means, to be “ Ipsis Hibernis Hiber- 
nior.” Thus it might be almost sup- 
posed that there was in the climate 
some predisposing cause for a pro- 
pensity to pugnacity; for let the im- 
migrant be of what race he might 
—whether Belgic, Milesian, Danish, 
Norman, or English—he soon fell into 
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the national vice, and became adapted 
to the land of Ire. 

But without at all having recourse 
to predispositions arising from race 
or climate, it may be assumed, that 
ignorance and idleness are proximate 
causes, fully sufficient to account for 
the past unhappy state of Ireland. 
For it may be observed, that in those 
districts where idleness has most pre- 
vailed, there have been the most turbu- 
lence and the least prosperity ; and in 
proportion as the former has been 
removed, has the latter disappeared. 
In proof of this, we may adduce the 
case of the province of Ulster. Pre- 
vious to the settlement of James the 
First—and, indeed, subsequent to it, 
when the great rebellion under Phelim 
O'Neil had nearly upset that planta- 
tion—the northern province was in- 
fested by turbulent, ferocious, nomadic 
clans, that could be readily excited to 
war and plunder by the O’Neils or 
the O’Donnells, and who roamed up 
and down from one mountain range 
to another; and it was not until the 
close of the war between William and 
James that these Ulster creaghts, as 
they ‘were called, were extirpated. 
Doctor Charles O’Connor, who, of all 
Roman Catholic historians, writes 
most temperately and _ intelligently, 
states that previous to the Rebellion 
of 1641, “there were in Ireland a 
great number of idle, active fellows— 
the younger sons of the Ucsrer and 
Connavcut chieftains, who were un- 
provided with any livelihood—eager 
for confusion, and capable of any 
enterprise the most rash and daring.” 
And again, he says—‘ Connaught is, 
by nature, the strongest of our pro- 
vinces. It then abounded in idle 
swordsmen, more numerous and dan- 
gerous than any in Ireland: 7,000 
idle fellows had been booked down by 
officers, who were fit for nothing but 
arms, and lived upon their friends.” 
Now, when the wars of 1641 and of 
King William had ceased—when, pur- 
suant to the policy of Cromwell, the 
most turbulent and disaffected in the 
other provinces were transplanted to 
Connaught —when thus the country 
beyond the Shannon became, as it 
were, the Alsatia, the refugium pecca- 
torum of the island—when foreign 
enlistment ceased to provide a means 
of drafting off and employing the 
young gentry—when they must re- 
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main as hangers-on round the family 
table at home, or, becoming graziers, 
take long and of course profitable leases 
of portions of the paternal property, 
and so diminish, year after year, the 
income of the heads of houses—then 
arose those shameful family feuds, 
and the almost constant state of dis- 
union between the father and the 
eldest son—disputes which produced 
an entangled intermingling of hos- 
tilities between families, leading to 
duelling and bloodshed—disputes that 
poisoned society, and made manners 
ferocious : and duelling that became the 
great arbiter of all quarrels—and, as 
in the case of George Robert Fitz- 
gerald—brought to light those atroci- 
ous scenes—of which his instance was 
but a specimen of what was but too 
universal. 

The foregoing. remarks we have 
ventured on as denouncing a state of 
society that could alone foster and 
bring to maturity such a portent as 
George Robert Fitzgerald. No sun 
or shower could call into existence 
the serpent were there not a foul 
slime below, deep, dark, and abundant, 
in which the poisonous egg could be 
hatched. No—this insolent oppressor 
—this lawless rioter—this reckless 
duellist—this bold, calculating mur- 
derer, could not have lived and moved 
and had his horrid being in any other 
place, or under any other circum- 
stances, than in Ireland, at the 
close of the 18th century, where there 
was slime enough to cover the egg, 
and give latitude of growth to such a 
monster. 

It is, therefore, in order to show in 
what a deplorable state the island was 
in the 18th century, in consequence of 
bad customs, fostered by bad laws ; and 
that, backward as we are yet, Ire- 
land has already made, and is making, 
wondrous strides towards moral and 
social well-being, as shown by com- 
paring what we were fifty years ago 
with what we now are; that we drag 
the almost forgotten story of Fitz- 
gerald before the public, desirous to 
induce our reader — after contem- 
plating scenes that only could have 
happened in the days of his fathers— 
to bless Providence that he has fallen 
on more privileged times, and to enter- 
tain the well-grounded expectation, 
that as Ireland has so improved in 
all things connected with the moral 
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and religious condition of its GeNTRY,* 
as not now for an instant to allow of 
any such monster to play such devilish 
and fantastic tricks before the face of 
society ; so, in due time, and almost as 
a necessary consequence, the blessings 
of a religious education may flow down 
upon our lower classes, and so turbu- 


stands at the head of this article, gives 
us the opportunity we wanted. 

The Legends of Connaught, which 
certainly are not as well known as 
they deserve, are written by a Mr. 
Archdeacon, a person who follows the 
humble, laborious, but useful calling 
of teaching a school in the town of 


lence ferocity and other adventitious Castlebar. He had formerly written 
vices may also be obliterated from their a volume entitled, “a Tale of Con- 
characters, and they shall still remain naught in 1798.” He now has pub- 
what, in the worst of times, they have lished a much more interesting and 
ever been, a gay, a generous, amiable, better written work, and shews him- 
and most intelligent people. self to be a person intimately ac- 

The publication of the work which quainted with the character of his 


* The improvement above alluded to in the manners, habits, and moral conduct of 
the country’ gentlemen of Ireland, may be attributed not only to a better education, 
a greater diffusion of knowledge, and the wholesome restraint of public opinion, but 
also to the great change that has taken place in the character of the Irish clergy. 
Secure from rivalry and fearless of scrutiny, under the stringent operation of the 
penal laws, the Established Church of Ireland, during the last century, seemed so 
to have fallen into indolent and useless habits as to have lost her missionary 
character altogether—her superior clergy, little better than grasping and intriguing 
politicians, her inferior—were but squires with black coats, who hunted and 
caroused, and kept company—where their presence was not counted any restraint 
on blasphemous or licentious language. Was it any wonder, then, that there 
were no conversions from Romanism, no accessions to the numbers of the church, 
except of those who, in worldliness and hypocrisy, joined her to avoid civil disabi- 
lities and run the race of ambition? And now. what a change! We believe 
Christendom cannot furnish a more pious, painstaking, dutiful set of men, than the 
clergy of the established church—not only keeping aloof from all dissipated society, 
but actively enforcing the pure morality that flows from the truths they preach; they 
especially attend to the education of the youthful portion of their flocks. The conse- 
quence is, that a more religious tone has come over the character of the Protestant 
gentry, which is especially observable amongst the females. They, as mothers and wives, 
have called forth a taste for the proprieties, the elegancies of life, and, what is better, they 
foster asense of religious accountability, which should belong to the character of a gen- 
tleman and a Jandlord. In this way we assume that the present generation has wonderfully 
improved on that of the last half century, aud we fondly anticipate still happier results in 
that which is to follow. Indeed, we think it can with confidence be asserted that the 
country gentlemen of Ireland are not nom behind their equals in Britain, either in 
morals or manners. Of course what we have just said does not apply to the gentry 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion—except in an indirect point of view. But so far 
we may state when allowing (which we freely do) that there has been also a very 
benelicial change in their character—that inasmuch as the foreign education, which 
the last generation of Roman Catholics was obliged to resort to, was of course of the 
same character as that of the Continental nobility, amongst whom laxity of morals 
kept pace with infidel opinions, it is natural to suppose that the Irish gentleman. com- 
ing home from Paris, Naples, or Rome, where he saw gorgeous religious rites’ assented 
to, by those who turned up the lip of scorn at all revealed religion—must have been 
tainted by all this scepticism. And accordingly we believe, that those of the Irish” Ro- 
man Catholic gentry who did read, and perhaps they were a more reading class than 
their Protestant neighbours, made the scoffs of Voltaire, and the indecencies of Diderot 
and the other writers of that school, their study, and generally argued and acted under 
the suggestion of such authorities. 

Now we are most willing to allow that the education Stonyhurst and Clongowes 
afford is intinitely better—and as has been the training so are the fruits—the Roman 
Catholic gentry are unquestionably more moral and religious than were their progeni- 
tors, aud although there now exists, uuhappily, a mutual repulsiveness between them 
and their Protestant neighbours, arising {rom political difference made more bitter by 
religious intolerance—yet even this is better than the ungodly community of former 
days, when the squires of both persuasions often merged their religious distinctions in 
the united blasphemies of a Hell-fire Club. 
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countrymen, well informed as to what 
has heretofore occurred in the district 
where he lives. He can describe well 
the scenery with which he is conver- 
sant, and can pourtray character with 
considerable truth and effect; is ex- 
ceedingly happy in picturing what may 
be supposed to be the beau ideal of a 
quiet, peaceable, good-hearted, unpo- 
litical parish priest; and in all he 
narrates, whether it be according to 
history, or in all he describes, whether 
it be the suggestion of his own fancy, 
he is divested of party rancour—seems 
to be innocent of any scheme to write 
up or write down a party cause; and 
while you at once find in him a de- 
cided Romanist, you cannot perceive 
any bitterness towards Protestants, or 
any desire to place their actions or 
motives in an unfavourable light. For 
these reasons we are anxious to re- 


commend his book. While aware of 


many faults which such a man in such 
a position must necessarily haye com- 
mitted, we deem that it may stand on 


the same shelf with the works of 


Griffin, Banim, or even Carleton; 
and we expect, before we conclude, to 


produce specimens of his power of 


writing, which no Irish writer need be 
ashamed of. 

But having said this we must con- 
fess that our mind is now more en- 
grossed with the desire to exhibit a 
picture of George Robert Fitzgerald, 


than to deseant on the merits of “ the 
Legends of Connaught,” which contain 
other narratives besides that of our 
present Hero, and which will well 
repay the reader for perusal ; and we 
shall confine ourselves to this subject, 
and treat it in our own way, because 
sensible that Mr. Archdeacon does 
not attempt a life of the man, but in 
a great measure confines himself to 
those fearful and revolting scenes that 
preceded and accompanied his catas- 
trophe. And we also take up this task 
because Mr. Archdeacon has perhaps 
fallen into the same error with others, 
in picturing out George Robert as an 
insulated malefactor—a monster per 
se. On the contrary, our desire is 
to show that he was only a prominent 
actor on a stage where there were 
others capable of playing the same 
part, and that he was only primus 
inter pares amongst duellists, homi- 
cides, law-breakers, and despisers of 
all law, human or divine. 

This is a hard saying, which it must 
be allowed one would fear to utter 
60 years ago. But is it not neverthe- 
less true. Let us see. Was George 
Robert a homicide? and don’t we 
find that a few months after his exe- 
cution, another estated gentleman of 
a Connaught* county, was hanged for 
walking up to his unarmed antagonist 
and shooting him through the head ? 
Was Fitzgerald the leader of an in- 


* The e trial of Mr. Keon, a man of considerable estate in the county of Leitrim, 
and also a practising attorney, took place in Dublin on Monday, 16th November, 1787. 
Mr. Duquery, the counsel for the crown, stated the case as follows :— 

« The circumstances of this unhappy transaction are shortly these :—The late Mr. 
George Reynolds thought, upon what grounds IT need not mention, that he had 
received some injury from Mr. Keon, for which he was entitled to redress. In con- 
sequence of that opinion, he sent a message to Mr. Keon, to meet him according to 
those rules of honour to which our laws give no sanction. Whatever advantage the 
prisoner can have from this circumstance, that the message was sent b ry Mr. Reynolds, 


he is entitled to avail himself of it. 


That message was delivered by Mr. Plunkett, 


and it was agreed between them, Mr. Keon and his friend, that the pistols should 
only be charged with powder—to which mode it will appear to you that Mr. Keon 
entirely acceded ; and it was settled by all the parties, on the evening preceding the 
day of meeting, that powder only should be made use of on that occasion. Singular 
as it may seem, it will be clearly proved that the two principals and their friends 
kuew that no balls were to be brought to the field on the day of meeting.. It is obvious 
that the only object of this meeting was to preserve the appearance of adhering to 
those maxims of honour which it was conceived on that occasion to be necessary to 
observe ; but that on the part of Mr. Reynolds, or of his friend who attended him, 
there was no idea entertained of doing or attempting an injury to any person. On 
the faith of this agreement, Mr, Reynolds, attended by Mr. Plunkett, came to the 
place appointed on the morning of the 16th October, 1786; and Mr. Reynolds, 
alighting from his horse, advanced to Mr. Keon, who was on the ground before him, 
and was attended by three or four other persons. Mr. Reynolds had in his hand a 
slight whip, and, on coming up to Mr. Keon, he took off his hat, and bid Mr. Kean 
good morning ; who immediately replied—* Damn you, you scoundrel, why did you 
bring me here ?’—and, presenting a pistol which he held in his hand close to his fore- 
head, directly fired at Mr. Reynolds, and shot him through the head. He instaatly 
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surrectionary faction, and did he arm 
his retainers, and erect a battery of can- 
non to over awe the authorities? and 
yet in this he was not singular, for we 
find in the very year this warlike demon- 
stration at Turlough occurred, that a 
Mr. O’Connor,* who assumed to be a 
descendant of the ancient line ef Con- 
naught kings, taking upon himself the 
state and title of Prince, collecting a 
force of 1000 men, fortifying himself 
in an island in a bog, dispossessing 
people of their property, and doing 
sundry acts in opposition to the 
laws and in defiance of the local 
magistracy. We might in this way 
adduce many instances of private re- 
venge and public wrong, by which the 
peace of society was endangered and 
the laws compromised; perpetrated by 
the gentry of the west, who had yet to 
learn that the days of feudal tyranny 
were gone by, and that there must be 
no avenger but the law. 

We deem these preliminary re- 
marks necessary, before proceeding to 
give an account of this remarkable 
man, inasmuch as it is our object to 
shew that the peculiar state of man- 
ners at the time, reacting as they did 
on a person of peculiar temperament, 
who from hereditary predisposition, 
and from bodily injury may be sup- 
posed to be, to a certain extent, de- 


fell, and expired. Mr. Plunkett was, for his own safety, obliged to ride off the 


ground with all possible expedition.” 
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ranged, gave oceasion:to those peculiar 
atrocities which closed his career. 

The Fitzgeralds of the county Mayo 
are descendants of the Desmond branch 
of the great Geraldine family. Their 
possessions were originally in the 
county of Waterford, from whence 
by an order of Cromwell they were 
transplanted to Connaught, where, 
according to his policy, (which might 
have been attended with important 
results, had it been carried into full 
effect,) he desired to confine all dis- 
affected Irish families. The new 
location of this originally Anglo- 
Norman stock, was a good one. The 
vale of Turlough, north of Castlebar 
as rich, perhaps, as any in Connaught, 
and remarkable for its ancient round 
tower, as well as sundry curious Celtic 
and Druidical remains, became their 
inheritance ; and this property, though 
injured by the improvidence and mis- 
fortunes of the race, still remains in 
the family, and produces some thou- 
sands per annum. 

George Fitzgerald married Lady 
Mary Hervey, the daughter of one 
and sister of two Earls of Bristol. 
This family was famous for producing 
characters that left the world in doubt 
whether they were madmen or men 
of genius.t And those who know any 
thing of the private history of the last 


It is worth remarking, as a proof of the low state of religious and moral feeling of 
the times, that when this criminal was ordered for execution, the wife of the man he 
murdered took a lodging opposite the place where he was to be hanged ; and it has 
been proved that she and other females of the family witnessed the horrible transaction. 

* Gentleman's Magazine, Feb. 1786—By accounts from the province of Con- 
naught,a Mr. O'Connor, who is said to be descended from the Irish kings, has as- 
sumed the rights and privileges of royalty, and mustered a very powerful force of horse 
and foot. He has taken possession of estates to the amount of many thousand pounds 
—he turns the tenants out, and takes possession in due form, then admits them to 
their lands, as under him. To this account we shall add, from the debates in the 
Irish parliament,— Mr. Ogle. “ 1 ask the honourable gentleman, who speaks of trifling 
breaches of the peace, did he never hear of Mr. O'Connor. They say indeed he is a 
madman ; but it so, there is a good deal of method in his madness.” Mr. Robert 
Dillon said, « I am perfectly well acquainted with the particulars; O'Connor has for 
months had several hundred men uuder arms to maintain his claim. In the course of 
Jast month he assembled 1U00 men under arms, and planted a piece of cannon on an 
eminence, in order to notily to his party the approach of an enemy. A tract of bog 
surrounds the lands in question; so, that on the shortest notice, he can retire to the 
mountains, where it is dangerous for the civil power to follow him.” 
number of the Magazine, the following is stated as Irish news. 

We just now hear that the famous Connauglit chief, who had been in arms, and set 
himself up as supreme magistrate, under pretence of being descended from the ancient 
kings of that province, (which however, is tar from the truth,) is deserted by the prin- 
cipal part of his followers, on the news that the dragoons were on their march for 
that part of the kingdom. 

+ Some one said, who was desirous of expressing his sense of the singularities of 
this family, that “* God made men, women, and Herveys.” 


In the next 
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century, must bear in mind what a 
singular kind of man that uncle of 
George Robert was, whose wife was 
brought to trial for bigamy, as Duchess 
of Kingston—or that still more eccen- 
tric being, who, in Ireland, as a bishop 
and an earl, ran such a strange career 
—assumed, in spite of his apron, the 
bearing of a Volunteer general, and 
left it in doubt with government 
whether they would pass by his freaks 
as a madman* or imprison him as a 
traitor in Birmingham tower. And 
if the subject of this narrative inherited 
from the maternal side what might 
derange the brain, it certainly will 
appear, as we proceed in our story, 
that he drew from the paternal source 
enough to taint the heart. His levity 
and inconsistency might come from the 
former —his bloodguiltiness he drew 
from the latter. We shall see but too 
many specimens of the above qualities 
in the course of our story. Lady Mary 
Hervey, who had been maid of honour 
to the Princess Amelia, thus united 
to George Fitzgerald, of Turlough, 
brought him two sons—George Robert 
and Charles Lionel. It appears that 
she did not long live with her husband. 
Her eccentricity and his loose morals 
and quarrelsome habits were but bad 
materials to cement conjugal happi- 
ness. She returned to England, and he 
took up with a kept mistress at Tur- 
lough. George Robert, the heir, was, 
by instigation of his maternal con- 
nexions, sent to Eton. It would ap- 
pear that he became a good scholar 
there. On many occasions in after 
life he showed that he had studied to 
some advantage, and could, on occasion, 
quote readily and aptly from the clas- 
sics. It may be supposed that the 
system of fagging at this great semi- 
nary—where the aristocracy of Eng- 
land learn, in carly life, to suffer as 
Helots, and then to inflict as tyrants— 
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might be a fitting initiation for the 
deeds of his after life. He left Eton 
to enter the army, and, as fate would 


have it, his first quarters were Galway 


—a town well calculated to bring into 
play his propensities. Here we find 
him, at the age of sixteen, making love 
to a milliner, who, of gentle blood, was 
—under circumstances—by the high- 
born of that proud town, allowed to 
carry on her trade, and still retain the 
immunities and protections of gentility. 
Fitzgerald, of course, had no idea of 
matrimony—the lady had, and would 
gladly have been the wife of one who, 
to his advantages of birth and fortune, 
added very attractive personal qualities, 
and was, even then, most seductive in 
his manners. It would appear that 
this is the only instance that remains 
on record against this misguided man 
of impropriety respecting the female 
sex; and that herein he rather acted 
the part of a reckless boy than of a 
determined seducer. For, ona certain 
day, he vaults over the counter, and 
snatchesakiss. This, of course, caused 
an outcry ; anda Mr. Lynch, from the 
other side of the street, who, though a 
shopkeeper, was also so much a gentle- 
man as to prefer fighting to calling in 
the aid of a constable, comes to the 
rescue. Fitzgerald draws his sword— 
Mr. Lynch cries, ‘Oh! my bold boy, 
two can play at this work. I°ll just, 
if you please, step across the street 
for my rapier.” What! you shop- 
keeping miscreant! do you think that 
J will measure blades with tradesmen ? 
No, sir, I'll flog you well with this my 
‘rascal-thresher,’” wielding an oak 
stick, which the young bravo always 
carried along with him, as well as a 
small sword. Lynch, who was a stout 
man, insists he can play at that game 
too; and exclaims, with no little blas- 
phemy, that if he lifted his arm he 
would just step home and return with 


* Of the character of this peer and prelate, a judgment may be formed from the follow- 


ing circumstance we have heard from more than one person of credit. 


His lordship in 


his latter years resided entirely in Italy ; where, in his taste, manners and pursuits, he 
lived more in accordance with the character of an Italian cardinal and priace, than with 


that of a Protestant bishop. 


Being thus quite an absentee, the primate, in conjunc- 


tion with the bishops of the two neighbouring dioceses, wrote a letter of remonstrance 
against his Episcopal neglects, aud calling on him to return and discharge his duties. 


The following was his answer :— 
«« My Lorps, 


« Three huge blue bottle flies sat upon three blown bladders. 
Blow, bottle flies, blow—burst, blown bladders, burst. 


«“ Baisrou and Derry.” 
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a cudgel that would break every bone 
in his body. The result of all this is 
a challenge from Lynch, which George 
Robert refuses—but asserts he must 
fight with a Mr. French, for daring 
to bring him the message from one who 
wielded a clothyard; and to this Mr. 
French consenting, they retire to 
carry their wise intents into effect to a 
Sinks public-house, into whose parlour 
they lock themselves, and take their 
places. Fitzgerald fired first, and 
missed, his ball entering the wainscot. 
French’s pistol missed fire, for the 
best of reasons—he had forgot to prime 
it. George Robert, observing this, 
stepped forward and offered his anta- 
gonist his powder horn, and insisted 
on his making use of it to correct his 
forgetfulness. This placed Mr. French 
in a very embarrassing position, from 
which he was relieved by persons 
bursting into the room on hearing 
the report of a pistol. Of course 
such an absurd duel could proceed 
no further. This magnanimity, if such 


if may be called, was not the only occa- 
sion on which this extraordinary man 
Spor his foe the means of taking 


is own life away. Fitzgerald, rising 
rapidly, as young men of high fortune 
and connexion could in those days do, 
became a captain, and shortly after 
rushed into an unjustifiable scrape 
with a subaltern of the company which 
he commanded. Lieut. Thompson, a 
quiet, easy-going, patient, but brave 
man, had habits which made him an 
apt butt for petulance toaim at. The 
poor man for a long time submitted 
to these annoyances; but at length 
an insult was offered which his self- 
respect could not brook, and with a 
pang which a brave and conscientious 
man can most strongly feel, he had 
recourse to the direful measure of 
calling his superior officer out; but 
not before he had waited on the young 
man—showed him the unwarrantable 
perverseness of his conduct—which, if 
apologised for, and not repeated, he 
declared he was willing to forget and 
forgive This the madman (fcr could 
he be any thing else?) refused to do ; 
and accordingly, at five o'clock in the 
morning, they met, unattended, in a 
garden near the barrack. Still Thomp- 
son proposes every possible terms of 
accommodation, to which Fitzgerald 
replies, “ Here I am—fire when you 
please.” ‘Thompson still offers the 
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choice of ground and distance; and 
they fire a round without any harm 
done ; but at the second discharge the 
ballstrikes Fitzgerald’s forehead, and he 
falls. The neighbours rush now into 
the garden, and they find the young 
captain insensible, and the lieutenant 
beside him on the ground embracing 
the body, and uttering grievous excla- 
mations against himself for imbruing 
his hands in the blood of a giddy boy 
—lamenting, like a brave man alive to 
his accountability, that he had not 
borne, at all hazards, his petulance. 
By and by Fitzgerald comes to himself, 
and perfectly exculpates his antagonist 
—acknowledges that he forced him to 
come to the ground, by the grossest 
and most unmerited ill-treatment. The 
narrator of this strange story says that 
this acknowledgment of Fitzgerald had 
almost a fatal effect on Thompson, who 
nearly ran mad with mingled feelings 
of joy at hearing his own exculpation, 
and of sorrow at seeing this beautiful 
but unaccountable boy on the verge of 
the eternal world. ‘The surgeons, on 
examining the wound, asserted he must 
be trepanned. Here the levity and 
absurdity of the creature broke out in 
a strange way—for when it was an- 
nounced to him that the operation 
must, without delay, take place, he 
implored the surgeons to spare his 
toupee. The professional gravity of 
those who must always appear to feel, 
could not resist this absurd caution. 
They began an operation, which, in 
those days, was oftener fatal than other- 
wise, with a very unprofessional re- 
laxation of their risible muscles. But 
the young man did recover, and went 
home, to the great joy of his un- 
managable, unaccountable father, who, 
when he heard that his son was so 
wounded as to be likely to die, actually 
plunged his sword into the body of a 
relative who would offer consolation. 
The steel glancing on the bone of the 
hip saved the comforter from being ran 
through. 

We feel, as we go along, we have to 
narrate the exploits of one who had 
some compunctive visitings of better 
things, and who often showed a capa- 
bility for what was good, and gene- 
rous, and humane. 

He bore the marks of this skull 
wound to the grave; it no doubt 
tended to stimulate the wild violence 
and levity of his natural character. 
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The descendant of a Hervey, indeed, 
needed not this physical aggravation. 
That this duel and this wound had some 
effect, though not lasting, in his con- 
duct, the following circumstance will 
prove. He attended a race at Kil- 
main, in the county of Mayo. He 
had now made himself even more fa- 
mous than his father, for overbearing 
insolence—for readiness to expose his 
person to bullet or blade. The Ordi- 
nary, therefore, which was generally 
held at the adjoining town, and where 
all the gentry usually resorted, was 
but thinly attended, when it was known 
that this wildling of the stock of Tur- 
lough was to dine there. Still some 
dozen men did sit down; and when 
George Robert made his appearance, 
he assumed the head of the table, and 
from the very commencement, took 
such a lead in the conversation that 
every one else held back, and the rooms 
only rang with the joyous bravadoes of 
the young insolent. Amongst the 
company was a Mr. Garret Dillon, an 
old story-teller, one who would as 
soon be buried alive as be over-talked 
in company. So, when the young 
Captain was rattling on, and overlay- 
ing every other voice, Dillon shouted 
out, “‘ Captain Fitzgerald, let me ask 
you this little question ; do you in- 
tend to pay every man’s club present.” 
“No, sir,” replies Fitzgerald ; “ this 
is an ordinary, and not my private 
house.” ‘* Well then, sir, as you have 
now for two long hours engrossed the 
whole talk to yourself, I lay down 
my watch on the table, and if you at- 
tempt to saya word for one hour, I 
will make it a personal matter with 
you ; you understand me, young sir. 
The whole assembly looked at each 
other with astonishment. They at 
least expected, that the young Fire-eater 
would hava hurled a decanter at his 
head, but not so; George Robert 
quietly submitted to the injunction— 
the hour passed on—Mr. Dillon had 
told, as under restraint, some stories 
in his worst manner—and it wassa re- 
lief to the company, when Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, at the expiration of the injunc- 
tion, with perfect good humour, com- 
menced to talk as if he had.never been 
interrupted. 

George Robert, while now resid- 
ing under his father’s roof, devoted 
himself, as most young men do, to 
the sports of the field, but without 
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ever mixing in the low pursuits, or 

ngaging in the cruel games of the 
inferior gentry—cock-fighting he hated 
and discouraged at all times. He be- 
came an expert horseman. Learning 
afterwards in Paris, to ride with grace, 
here he acquired the ability of keeping 
his seat while his horse was rising over 
a six-foot wall. His light, agile, and 
elegant figure, made him the fairest, 
his resolute and reckless character 
made him the foremost in every chace 3 
and yet, while thus addressing himself 
to those field exercises, he had the good 
sense and benevolence to turn his 
knowledge to his own good, and that of 
others ; and becoming, as he did, ac- 
quainted in his sporting excursions, 
with every field on his paternal pro- 
perty, he made his knowledge instru- 
mental to the relief of his father’s 
tenants; and used all his influence 
to better their condition, and place 
them in comparative comfort. 


Young Fitzgerald, about this time, 
went to Dublin, whither his character 
as a Fire-eater had gone before him; 
which rather (such was the spirit of 
the times) facilitated his admission into 
the best society, to which no doubt his 
rank and fortune entitled him. Here 
he became acquainted with the sister 
of Mr. Connolly, of Castletown, the 
great commoner, as he was called, the 
cousin of the Duke of Leinster, and 
the sister of a future lady Lieutenant. 
Fitzgerald was at all times gentle and 
engaging towards the female sex. Inthe 
bloom of youth he was, as we have heard 
old ladies, (and there is more than one 
still alive,) assert ‘ta most fascinating 
creature.’’ Itis not wonderful, then, that 
while accepted as a lover by the young 
lady, who had a large fortune, he was 
objected to by the brother, who, natu- 
rally, did not approve of an alliance 
with such a wild and reckless charac+ 
ter. Mr. Archdeacon describes as 
follows, the wooing and winning of 
Miss Conolly, putting his narrative in 
the mouth of one of his servants. 


««¢ Were you wid the Captain when he 
was wooin’? I hear he makes luve a8 
fiercely as he fights,”’ said Scotch Andrew 
with a grim smile. 

*¢ Och, ye mane whin he was coortin’ 
Miss Connolly, the daughter o’ the grate 
Square Connolly. May be I wasn’t his 
right hand man; an’ a beautiful craiture 
she was, sure enough, ‘an’ so kind an’ 
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aisily spoken to, her sowl rest in glory 
this night. ‘ Channor,’ she used to say to 
me, ‘ why don’t ye keep Fitzjarrald from 
gettin’ into some o’ those scrapes he is so 
fond o° gettin’ into, an’ he having such a 
regard for ye,’ she used to be plaised to 
say.’ When the Square took some fraik 
into his head, an’ forbid the misthress to 
spake to the Captain, an’ the gate was 
shut agin him, wasn’t id I myself that got 
the four silver shoes made for the mare, 
an’ fastened on her with a single nail in 
each. Och,if ye wor tosee the style she 
took the gate in that day, an’ Miss Connolly 
sittin’ at the grand dhrawin’ room win- 
dows, an’ how he pranced about in front 
0’ the house. May be the shoes didn’t 
soon fly about the walks—a fine mornin’s 
work it was for the gatekeeper that found 
thim afther, an’ was left them for his 
throuble! Any how, the Square came to 
the door an’ sed somethin’ that enraaged 
the Captain intirely, so he was in terrible 
humour whin he went back to the little 
hotel.’” 

«+ But hoo did the Captain mak’ it up 
again wi’ the Square ?’” 

“*Ye omadhawn it was with the 
young*misthress he med it up; an’ she 
took Frinch lave with him, wan fine 
moonlight night soon afther. It was my- 
sel’ that had the chaise an’ four (spaukers 
they wor) waitin’ for them ; an’ a divlish 
good thing happened at the first inn we 
stopt at. The Captain in coorse ordhered 
the best dhrawin’ room for the misthress, 
an’ sure, ifit was goold, she was worthy ov 
id, But the beggarly lookin’ waither sed 
it was taken up with some grand Inglish- 
men. ‘Request thim (sis the Captain) 
to accommodate a lady that’s fatagued, 
with the apartment.’ Well an’ good, the 
waither delivered his message, whin wan 
o’ the Englishers roared out, ‘ Damn the 
fellow’s cursed insolence, we shan’t give 
up the room to any rascal.’ ¢ Here, (sis 
wan 0’ thim) show Paddy this watch, an’ 
ax him to tell what o'clock it is.” Sothe 
waither brings the watch with the mes- 
sage into where the Captain an’ mysel’ 
was—the misthress had gone with her 
maid to another room to change her 
dhress. ‘ Very well, (sis the Captain,) I 
think I can show them what o’clock it is,’ 
So he dhraws. his seord an’ puts the 
point through the chain ; ‘ Channor, (thin, 
sis he,) attend me.” With that we went 
in among them, an’ the Captain sthretch- 
ed over the watch at the soord’s point to 
aich of thim, beggin’ with a polite bow, 
to know to which o’ thim it belonged. 
But little notions, ye may swair, they had 
ov ownin’ id theirs, Every wan o’ the 
cowardly rascals swore it did not belong 
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to himsel’! ‘ O, I was thinkin’ jintlemen 
it was alla bit ova mistake, (sisthe Cap- 
tain,) so I think you must have it, Chan- 
nor, for want ov a betther owner.’ So 
with that my jewels, he hands it over to 
mysel’, It was a fine goold watch, an’ 
here I have id still.” 


It would appear, that though he 
thus carried off his wife, there was a 
family reconciliation afterwards, and a 
settlement of property made, whereby 
Fitzgerald’s father, for a sum of money 
paid down to him, agreed to give his 
son a rent-charge on his estate of 
£1000 a year. This being settled, 
the young couple went abroad, and 
of course sought the French capital. 
Here their high birth procured them 
introductions to court, and to the 
highest circles of the nobility; and 
we find George Robert, though much 
restrained by the soft influence of 
his amiable wife, yet playing pranks, 
and showing off extravagancies, that 
only mental derangement could account 
for. His profusion was boundness, 
and the Parisians stared at one who 
eclipsed in folly and vanity, even the 
most expensive of the English; for 
the young Irishman, to the lavish ex- 
penditure of a Briton, added all the 
freedom of manner—all the ease of 
address—all the abandon to light 
amusement, and all the assumption of 
bravery that belonged to a Gascon 
nobleman. When, therefore, he ar- 
rived at Fontainbleau, where the court 
was, every.one asks—qui est ce Seig- 
neur, d’ou vient il, i] n’est pas Francois, 
quelle magnificence, quelle Politesse 
e’t il possible qu'il soit etranger. 

The character and name of this fine, 
fighting, frolicsome Irishman, reached 
of course, the royal family, and the ill- 
fated Louis the XVI., with that love 
of what was peaceable, and disregard 
for what was turbulent, which render- 
ed him so unfit to work through the 
troublous times on which he had fallen, 
when shown the young man who had 
fought so many duels, turned his face 
from ‘him, saying, “ Bah, he ought to 
be brother to Jack the Giant Killer.” 
But he met with a more congenial 
character in the Count d’ Artois, the 
man who was fated to bring dire evil 
on his race, and hurl it twice from the 
throne—who was the excuse of one revo- 


‘Jution by his profligacy, and of the 


other by his bigotry. This French 
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prince fancied Fitzgerald—attracted by 
the bold bearing of the young man, 
but still more by seeing that he could 
easily fleece such a person at play ; and 
he succeeded. To him George Ro- 
bert lost large sums, which were ne- 
cessary to keep up the extravagance 
of his style of living ; and this forced 
him, after dissipating all his ready cash, 
to become a debtor to the nab gam- 
bler. And now, he naturally had re- 
course to sharpers and jockeys, by whose 
aid he expected to get out of his diffi- 
culties—and for a time he succeeded. 
A contemporary life of Fitzgerald, 
which (though a partial and prejudiced 
account, evidently composed to palliate 
the conduct of his adversaries, and to 
blacken as much as possible the man) is 
in some parts rather well written, thus 
describes some Parisian deeds of Fitz- 
gerald, after he had contracted a 
debt of 3000 Louis dors to the 
Count d’Artois. ‘* With one of those 
dangerous men living on their ways 
and means, calling himself Major 
Baggs, he consorted. With him 
Fitzgerald frequented some houses in 
Paris ; where, either through want of 
skill in the other players, or through 
his knowledge of the games being im- 
proved by the lessons of this new 
friend, he found himself once more 
qualified to appear at court. But here 
his wonted inconsistency drew him into 
an error which exposed him to a sen- 
sible mortification; for, on entering 
the room, he found the Count d’ Ar- 
tois engaged in a party of picquet with 
another nobleman, and inconsiderately 
proposed a bet of a thousand pounds 
against d’ Artois’s hand,—the hand of 
him, to whom at that very instant he 
owed three thousand Louis d’ors. The 
Count did not overlook it ; he imme- 
diately applied to him for payment, and 
on being answered that it was not then 
convenient, he took him by the arm, 
led him to the stairs, and with a kick 
in a part that shall be nameless, dis- 
missed him for that time from court. 
Fitzgerald was not to be dashed by a 
trifle of this kind. The Count d’ 
Artois was a Prince of the blood; his 
rank screened him from resentment, 
otherwise it is most certain, our brave 
Irishman would have called him to the 
field, as he did very many others before 
and after. He therefore smothered 
his feelings, and returned in some time 
after to Fontainbleau, where there 


was to be a grand stag. hunt. Here 
he resolved to shine, as in every other 
branch of sport ; he sent for his horses 
to Paris, and having chosen one on 
whose spirit and agility he could de. 
pend, he mounts him, and sticks close 
to the hounds, regardless of the defer. 
ence due to the King, Queen, Princes 
or Princesses, who were all present, 
He halloos and encourages the hounds 
as he goes along, dashing through the 
thickest of the forest, to the very great 
astonishment of a most numerous con. 
course of the first nobility of France, 
There was yet something wanting to 
crown his glory in this line ; the forest 
was open—no enclosures—no leaps— 
no means of showing how regardless 
he was of life and limb ;—when an 
opportunity offered of proving him. 
self perfectly accomplished. Fortune 
proved favorable to him—she heard 
his ardent prayer, and furnished him 
with an occasion of gratifying his am. 
bition. The river Seine intersects 
the forest near Fontainbleau; the 
banks of the river are high, the road 
runs by its side, and the late King, 
when he preferred his subjects’ happi. 
ness to the gratification of his own 
passions, had ordered a wall to be built 
between the road and the river, to 
prevent unfortunate accidents; it was 
about three feet high ; but the perpen- 
dicular on the river's side of the wall 
was at least fourteen feet. The stag, 
closely pursued by the hostile dogs, and 
probably not unacquainted with this 
obstacle, hoped to find his safety in 
committing himself to the river; he 
accordingly leaped the little barrier, 
and took the soil to the other side. 
The hounds were too eager in the pur- 
suit to stop at such an obstacle; they 
likewise took the soil, and Fitzgerald; 
who rejoiced secretly at an impediment 
which he thought would show him to 
the best advantage, having waited until 
the dogs were half way over, gave the 
spurs to the generous horse he rode, 
and was immediately out of sight. This 
was an instance of temerity, which the 
French, especially at Paris, are totally 
unaceustomed to see. The Queen 
screamed aloud ; the attendant ladies 
politely followed her Majesty’s exam- 
ple, so that the woods and waters re- 
sounded for a long time with the repe- 
tition of their piercing notes. The 
King looked astonishment ; the cour- 
tiers set their countenances after his ; 
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so, that between the shrieks of the 
ladies, and the attitudes of the lords, 
and Mr. Fitzgerald’s emersion from 
the watery element, an indifferent spec- 
tator of any taste must have drawn a 
fund of infinite entertainment. Our 
Irishman, careless of the alarms which 
his submersion had occasioned, re-ap- 

s undismayed and triumphant ;— 
at on the opposite banks—pursues 
the hunt, and has the honour of bring- 
ing the stag to bay, before the court 
could come up, as they were obliged 
to wait for boats on the other side, to 
ferry them over. He might have pre- 
sented the spoils to his Majesty, being 
armed with a Couteau de chasse ; but 
he knew too much of high life to rob 
him of an honour which the French 
monarchs haye always reserved to 
themselves exclusively, that of taking 
away the life of an inoffensive animal, 
no longer capable of defending himself, 
or of escaping by flight.” 

Subsequent to this we find George 
Robert engaged in a course of jockey- 
ing transactions not very creditable, 
that ended in a duel with a brother 
blackleg, which they were obliged to 
fight beyond the border of the French 
territory, and Fitzgerald was severely 
wounded in the heel—a wound which 
made him halt in walking for the rest 
of his life, and kept him for a long 
time confined in Brussels. From thence 
he went to London, where he pursues 
the propensities he unhappily fell into 
in Paris, becomes a gambler and jockey, 
contrives to heap double insult on a 
man of the name of Bate, upon whom 
he palms his footman as a gentleman, 
and sends them out to fight ; he then 
enters into a paper war on some jockey 
point, writes an appeal to the public, 
and goes over to Lisle and fights ano- 
ther duel. All this we willingly pass 
over, with the remark of a London 
journalist of that day, that “ the sooner 
such pests of society as these duellists 
cut each other’s throats the better for 
the world.” Certainly, for George 
Robe=t it would have been well if some 
bullet or blade had severed his wind- 
pipe, and so hindered it from beir 
closed ignominiously as the vilest of 
felons. Subsequent to this we find 
him returned to Ireland, and residing 
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either at his house, - Merrion-street, 
Dublin, or at Rockfield, near Tur- 
lough.* In Dublin his conduct was 
marked by deeds wild and unwarrant- 
able, and which would be now intole- 
rable, but which did not much outrage 
the spirit of the times. Besides fight- 
ing a duel with John Toler, after- 
wards Lord Norbury, he is said to 
have fired a pistol on one occasion at 
Denis Brown, the brother of Lord 
Altamont, in the open day, in Sack- 
ville-street ; on another occasion he 
insulted, and it is said struck, John 
Fitzgibbon, afterwards so well known 
as the stern, overbearing Lord Chan- 
cellor Clare ; and it has been said that 
Black Jack well remembered that blow, 
as well as Denis Brown that shot, when 
the one acted as crown prosecutor and 
the other as high sheriff on his trial. 
Fitzgerald, at this period, took part 
with those who asserted the legislative 
independence of Ireland; healso joined 
the connexions of his wife and mother 
in bringing about the great Volunteer 
movement, and he challenged with 
others his country’s rights almost at 
the point of the bayonet. Still, he was 
a most exclusive Protestant, and it 
never entered into his calculation that 
Ireland. extended beyond the pale of 
Protestantism, for he considered that 
the Roman Catholics had no more 
right to participate in the indepen- 
dence he asserted ‘for the country 
than the Helots had to participate 
in the republic of Lacedemon. 
George Robert was exclusive to his 
cost, for hereby he planted his foot on 
one of the downward steps by which he 
descended to his fate. He was now a 
right-hand man with his uncle, the 
bishop and earl, who, assuming a lea- 
dership of the Volunteers, made him- 
self as conspicuous as one of the mar- 
tial prelates of feudal times, and who, 
on occasion of the great Convention 
meeting at the Rotunda, rode up to 
Dublin from his palace at Downhill, 
county of Derry, attired in a costume 
half-episcopal, half-martial, and sur- 
rounded by a cortege of young parsons 
as his body-guard—all dashing young 
fellows, gallantly mounted. And in this 
trim,with this guard he made his appear- 
ance, and took part in proceedings that, 


* There is a full account of these transactions in the Autobiography of Hamilton 
Rowan, recently published. _ Rowan, a great duellist himself, was Fitzgerald’s second 
upon one of these occasions. 
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in imitation of the American Congress, 
almost went to a declaration of not 
only parliamentary but sovereign inde- 
pendence. The earl-bishop, on this 
occasion, made Fitzgerald's house his 
head-quarters, and it was not unaccept- 
able to the extravagant nephew to re- 
ceive from his munificent uncle, for the 
use of his house for a few days, a com- 
pliment of £1000. 

Residing during that summer in the 
county of Mayo, it was at this period 
that he carried on those improvements 
of which he with justice boasted in the 
appeal he made to the public, and 
which those who know that part of 
Connaught well, consider were not 
much over rated :— 


“ Nor did I take a simple possession 
of the estate, and afterwards instantly fly 
away from my demesne to spend the rents 
of it in Dublin, London, Paris, or in 
Rome. On the contrary, I made it my 
stationary residence ;—a residence, not 
there to sot and dose away, in unmeaning 
dulness and inactive stupidity, a life bur. 
thensome to myself and useless to my 
fellow-creatures. To feed the hungry, 
to assist the sick, to clothe the naked, 
to employ the poor, and to raise up a 
spirit of industry amongst my own little 
tenantry, and make all happy about me 
—this was my chiefest study, this the 
occupation of my private hours. Nor 
did I hold the respectable character of a 
truly worthy country gentleman solely 
confined to the narrow circle of his own 
demesne. I, at least, carried my views 
into a more enlarged extent ; not only self 
and my own dependants, which were self 
alio intuitu, but even the whole kingdom 
at large, as the ‘place of my nativity, 
seemed to claim a right to no incon- 
siderable share of my thoughts, attention, 
and attendance.” 


Fitzgerald's object was to promote 
the growth of wheat in Ireland, which 
at that period almost entirely depended 
on foreign supply, and whose cultiva- 
tion the Irish parliament encouraged, 
and for along time in vain, by high 
bounties. Enlarging a good deal on 
this speculation, he proceeds :— 


« This truly patriotic intent in view, I 
sat myself to work. Not a day labourer 
in my own extensive manors—not a car- 
penter, mason, or architectonic artist, for 
miles around me, but winter and summer 
were constantly employed. Never less 
than fifty, and generally a hundred and 





fifty persons, of one denomination of 
other, daily partook of my bounty, and 
punctually received the wages of their 
industry and labour. In the place where 
nothing but famine, rags, and naked limbs 
had for ages before been known, now a 

peared a lively peasantry, neat in their 
apparel, their cheeks glowing with ros 

health, and their eyes sparkling with 
gratitude, content, and joy. I had not 
only civilized the manners of a rude and 
almost savage people—I did more, for it 
may be truly said, ‘I tam’d the genius of 
my stubborn plains.’ The very face of 
my lands, like that of my villagers, was 
changed, and so much for the better, that 
it seemed an entirely newcreation. The 
morassy, unproductive bogs, which had 
putrified the circeumambient atmosphere, 
and had, for time immemorial, been 
equally noxious to man and beast, were 
now reclaimed, and afforded excellent 
pasture to my herds of cattle and nu. 
merous flocks of sheep. In this one year 
on my ground were planted no less than 
10,000 timber trees and 30,000 acorns— 
a future navy! crescens in occulto. Two 
hundred acres of land for wheat had 
already been brought under the dominion 
of the plough; and had I not been de. 
prived of my liberty, I had laid out for 
this and every succeeding year four hun. 
dred acres for the sole culture and growth 
of bread corn. Nor stopped I here, but 
having remarked the grittiness, coarse- 
ness, and muddy colour of our best wheaten 
flour, which I attributed to the bad 
apparatus of our mills, I appropriated 
twenty-five hundred pounds for the erec- 
tion of a mill, now wholly finished, all 
but its covering in, and fitted it up with 
the choicest stones for grinding, brought 
at an enormous expense from France, 
none being equal to them in any other 
part of Europe; for I had determined, 
in my own breast, to bring these two 
articles of bread, corn and wheaten flour, 
to great perfection, and in as great a 
plenty as they are in our sister kingdom, 
England, While I was thus setting an 
humble, though perbaps laudable example 
of agriculture and useful husbandry to 
my compatriot nobility and gentry at 
large, I did not omit giving every possible 
attention and encouragement to the prin- 
cipal commodity of this country—I mean 
the manufacture of [rish linen, in all its 
various branches. This important article 
of internal consumption and foreign ex- 
port having fallen, by the calamity of the 
present war, under its intrinsic real value, 
I purchased all the linens made by my 
own tenantry, and for four miles round 


about my neighbourhood, giving a half- 
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mny @ yard above the market price, 
and thus preserved this important, this 
pational article of commerce from lan- 
guishing and pining away, which otherwise 
must soon have been the case had the 
manufacturers experienced the utter im- 
ossibility of acquiring a subsistence by it. 
f I did thus widely spread my wings 
abroad, let it be remembered I did not 
desert nor forget my own little nest at 
home:—for plenty, without profusion, 
adorned my tables; good order and sobriety 
reigned amongst my numerous servants; 
the gates of hospitality were opened alike 
to rich and poor; while morning and 
evening prayers, administered under my 
roof, seemed to have drawn down from 
heaven the invaluable blessing of har- 
mony, content, and peace.” 


Itmay be well imagined that his most 
amiable and patient wife was mainly 
instrumental in the good here taken 
credit for, and there is considerable 
probability that had she been spared 
to him she might have kept his wild 
and ferocious temper within some to- 
lerable bounds—so constraining, as it 
were, a wild beast with the silken 
bands of conjugal love ; still, no doubt, 
she had ahard card to play, for the tiger 
was there still; and his propensity to 
quarrel and to insult would now and then 
break out; even the very act he took 
credit for, namely, introducing the linen 
manufacture into the neighbourhood, 
was done with a high hand, and Roman 
Catholic tenants were dispossessed to 
introduce Protestants from Ulster ; 
this compromised him with the priest, 
and with a party, that was just then 
beginning to have vitality. But for 
the present we must lay aside these 
considerations, which merely came 
across our mind, in accounting for the 
deep anxieties of this admirable wo- 
man, whose constitution was under- 
mined by her daily anxieties for her 
fondly beloved, but most uncertain 
husband, whose levities, quarrels, and 
wild doings, kept her in continual 
alarm, shattered her nervous system, 
and gradually led her to the grave. 
She died in the bloom of beauty and 
of youth, lamented deeply by all who 
had the pleasure of her acquaintance, 
leaving a daughter, the sad survivor 
not only of her own untimely depar- 
ture but of her father’s ignominious 
execution. Fitzgerald’s grief on this 
occasion was extravagant, as was every 
other passion of his mind, always as we 

on. XVI. 





hold it, insane; it would have been 
wel: hat he remained as he was under 
this bcreavement—even frantic. She 
had directed that her remains should 
be interred in the family vault at Cel- 
bridge. George Robert not only de- 
termined to accompany the funeral, 
but insisted that her infant daughter, 
with ali his servants, male and female, 
should attend the procession. While 
this long and slow journey from 
Mayo to the county Kildare, was pro- 
ceeding, during most inclement wea- 
ther, Fitzgerald still shewed his cha- 
racteristics, for having occasion to 
halt one night at an inn, he ordered 
the coffin to be brought up to his own 
room, that he might wake and weep over 
it during the night. To this the inn- 
keeper, who wasa superstitious man, ob- 
jected, as it was unlucky to let a foreign 
corpse into a house; the refusal at 
once roused Fitzgerald into a fury; he 
drew his sword, and it was well that 
Boniface was able to escape before he 
was turned into a second corpse, that 
was to lie in the house that night. 
The obsequies being over, Fitzgerald 
returned to Mayo; and now his con- 
duct became daily more and more ex~ 
traordinary. He took up a passion for 
hunting by night; to his dogs, who fol- 
lowed their noses, it was all one whe- 
ther they pursued fox or hare, by day 
or night ; but George Robert must have 
a number of servants well mounted, 
and carrying flambeaux to show him the 
way of the hounds; and so on he went 
like Burger’s wild huntsman, over 
drain and wall, moor and mountain, 
alarming and astonishing the people, 
who supposed that hell was broken 
up, and devils had adjourned to the 
earth; on this occasion the priests 
actually had recourse to exorcisms for 
driving away demons, and money was 
paid for masses to be said to relieve 
suffering souls from this diabolical 
pursuit. But by and by the people 
got accustomed to this nocturnal tally- 
ho, and mothers would appease their 
children, when awoke at night by the 
cry of men and dogs, by saying that 
it was only mad Fitzgerald that was 
riding by. But this was ‘not all— 
when he hunted by day, and joined 
the other sportsmen of the country, he 
took upon him to send home any per- 
son he did not like should hunt in his 
ee and ina peremptory tone he 
would say to this squireen, “ Go home, 
c 
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sirrah, you are fitter to follow the 
plough than the hounds”—to another, 
*¢ quit the field, honest man, it becomes 
you better to mind your father’s sheep 
than be here” —and to another—* what, 
you big unwieldly porpoise, begone to 

our pig-stye, for if you follow the 
ent you will certainly break your short 
neck.” Many he thus discarded, and 
none dared say nay to a man whose 
desperate temper all were so aware 
of, that they knew he could certainly, 
if they opposed his will, have a horse- 
whip laid on their shoulders. Such 
amongst men, and they in other cases 
brave and resolute, is the ascendancy 
of determined and well sustained inso- 
lence. But this was not all—he carried 
his arbitrary conduct still further ; 
when he would honour a neighbouring 
gentleman with his company to dinner, 
he used to turn from the table those 
whom his caprice or his previous dis- 
putes made objectionable; on one oc- 
easion of the sort, when dinner was 
served, the son-in-law of the gentleman 
was objected to by him for his corpu- 
lency, and he insisted on his not sitting 
down at the same table with him, 
because such a huge man must be a 
gross feeder, and the sight of him 
eating would infallibly derange his 
nerves. Personal safety, on this occa- 
sion, induced a compliance, and the 
fat gentleman was sent to the side 
table rather than bring on a duel, and 
a duel with such a practised fire-eater 
was now considered as inevitable de- 
struction. In this way Fitzgerald 
made himself feared and hated by the 
small gentry. 

Hitherto we have found George Ro- 
bert either in the way of business or 
amusement hazarding his popularity, 
making himself to be hated and feared 
by the people, and by the small gentry of 
Mayo He now takes a more perilous 
step, and falls foul of the most influ- 
ential, if not the highest family in the 
county. The Browne family, by the 
exercise of good sense and by keeping a 
steady view towards their own aggran- 
disement, in which qualities each son 
improved on his progenitor, had ac- 
quired great possessions, lofty rank, 
and by a marriage into a family in 
high favour at the British court, 
had secured to themselves that go- 
vernment favour and patronage which 
lead to substantial power and profitable 
places. In this way the Binghams, the 


Bourks, the Cuffs, the Knoxes acknow. 
ledged an ascendancy which they could 
not gainsay; and so Lord Altamont 
and his brothers might consider this 
great county as in their hands, It js 
not at all unlikely that had Fitzgerald 
had an unincumbered property, and 
united to his elegant address, his bold 
bearing, and his ready and cultivated 
intellect, any portion of prudence or 
common sense, he would ee proved 
an overmatch for the Brownes, with 
all their advantages. Had he headed, 
as he was from rank and fortune well 
entitled to do, the Bourks, the Bing. 
hams, &c. he might have snatched the 
county out of their grasp. But he 
was not calculated to coalesce with any 
one; his mind was not sound enough 
to form any settled plan of action. 
Like all madmen, his world was within 
himself, and like all wild animals, he 
only rushed on to trample down what 
stood straight before him. The rival 
gentry of Mayo would no doubt have 
with pleasure seen the Earl of Alta- 
mont checked, and the Brownes 
humbled; but they did not approve 
of the wild insults of Fitzgerald, which 
were bootless, and that more especially 
when game immunities and manorial 
rights were invaded; for on this 
tender point every landed proprietor 
felt that his own privileges were com- 
promised and might be next invaded. 
Fitzgerald, in his desire to browbeat 
Lord Altamont, took the oceasion of a 
visit he made to a gentleman near 
Westport, to go on the Earl's pro- 
perty ; and he not only brings his own 
dogs and shoots where he pleases, but, 
meeting some of his lordship's game- 
keepers, and asking them who sent 
them to shoot there, and they re- 
plying their master, he immediately 
takes a cudgel which he always carried 
with him, and called his rascal- 
thrasher, and beats the men most un- 
mercifully, forbidding them, on pain of 
repetition of the cudgelling, ever again 
to appear in his sight with dog or 
gun. Lord Altamont had the good 
sense to take no notice of this outrage 
on his servants and property. But 
this was not all. Fitzgerald heard 
that a Mr. Browne, a member of the 
family, was shooting on a bog near 
Westport ; he immediately assembles 
his dogs and men, and enters the bog 
at the other end. His appearance was 
enough for Mr. Browne—who with- 
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drew at once ; which the other perceiv- 
ing runs forward; until the retreat of 
the one and the advance of the other 
assume the character of a chase, at- 
tended with shouting and all the tones 
of one cockcrowing over another that 
had left his dung-hill. But there was 
more to follow. George Robert rode 
up to Westport House, asked to see 
the wolf-dog, an animal so large and 
fierce, that he was at the same time 
the admiration and terror of the 
neighbourhood. Now just then his 
lordship’s brother, a huge man, as 
the Browne family are disposed to be, 
enjoyed the high office of prime ser- 
geant in the law courts, and was con- 
sidered as the great lawyer of the 
family—for in those days it was par- 
ticularly expedient for one member 
of a family to be at the bar, in order 
to bark and bite when occasion re- 
quired. Now Mr. Browne being the 
gig Bow-wow of the Brownes, it was 
not a bad hit for the Westportians to 
name the huge watch-dog of the house 
the prime sergeant. Well, the minute 
George Robert was shewn the dog, 
he instantly shot him, and desired the 
servants to tell their master, that 
until the noble peer became charitable 
to the poor, who now came to his door 
only to be barked at and bit by the 
overfed monster, and which devoured 
the broken meat that should have been 
bestowed on them ; he could not allow 
any such brute to be kept. He however 
left a note to say, that as he always 
felt for the ladies, he would allow 
Lady Anne, Lady Elizabeth, and Lady 
Charlotte Browne, to have each one 
lap-dog. Proud of his exploit, he 
rode into the adjoining town of West- 
port, and proclaimed in the market- 
place that he had shot the prime 
sergeant. This announcement raised 
the whole populace. Every one had 
heard of George Robert's exploits as 
a manslayer in duels; and now in 
their alarm and horror it was debated 
whether the homicide should not in- 
stantly be seized. Yes, by all means ; 
but who was to bell the cat —who 
come forward to lay hands on this 
ready pistoller and swordsman. But 
while thus hesitating he quieted all 
by saying — 

“Gentlemen, don’t be alarmed for 
your big counsellor. I have shot a 
much worthier animal, the big watch- 


dog.” 


One would think this was going far 
enough, but not so George Robert. 
He openly declared every where that 
what he had heretofore done was to 
irritate the Brownes into a personal 
conflict, but that their cowardice was 
not to be shaken; and in order to 
shew that pusillanimity was the motive 
of all their forbearance, he declared 
he would put it to the proof by grossly 
insulting r. Collector Browne, or as 
he was in latter days better known by 
the appellation of the Right Hon. 
Denis. Armed, then, with pistols, 
sword, and cudgel, and attended by 
some of his most desperate adherents, 
he rides up to this gentleman’s door, 
insists on seeing him, loads him with 
abuse, and calls on him to come out 
instantly and fight. Prudence, if not 
religion, should have restrained Mr. 
Browne from taking any other notice 
of this wild man, than to shut his 
door in his face; but George Robert 
had before all his servants called him 
a coward—and where is the Con- 
naught squire that even now could 
brook being called a coward. So 
Denis Browne at once agreed to give 
him a meeting. “But,” says he, “ our 
battle must be on equal terms. You 
are an expert fencer and have killed 
many with your small sword, I have 
never taken one in hand; so I won't 
fight with that weapon. I am a large 
fat man, a ready mark for your un- 
erring aim, while you are so small and 
slender, that I might as well fire at 
the edge of my penknife ; I wont fight 
you then with pistols. But as fair 


play is a jewel, I will fight you with 


‘ broad swords.” To this epernees 


as all that were present said it was just, 
George Robert agreed; and Browne 
taking his sword under his arm, said 
he would go for a neighbouring gen- 
tleman to act as his second, and be 
back in a few minutes, to which the 
other appeared to assent; but when a 
few yards from the house, and insti. 
gated by some unaccountable ferocity, 
Fitzgerald, though generally fair and 
honourable in his conflicts, let fly a 
pistol bullet at his foe, which fortu- 
nately did not take effect; whereupon 
Browne retreated as fast as he could in- 
to his own house, from whence no insult 
or bravados of Fitzgerald could draw 
him—he properly insisting that he 
would have nothing further to do with 
an assassin. 
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While Fitzgerald was thus embit- 
tering the minds of all against him, 
and becoming an object of surprise 
and terror, both to his inferiors and 
equals, he felt it necessary to keep 
around him certain adherents, some in 
the way of companions, some in the 
way of servants, who were expected 
to aid and abet him in all his objects. 
It has been seen that he could be kind 
and gentle and engaging when he chose, 
and he was most liberal, not only from 
a generous turn of mind, but from po- 
licy, and there is reason to believe that 
he was successful in strongly attach- 
ing people to his person; so much so, 
that blinded by their devotedness, they 
were ready to act for him through 
thick and thin; but woe betide him 
that George Robert took up and found 
wanting in the hour of trial. The 
fate of arecreant led captain of his, 
exemplifies what we say. About this 
period, a person of the name of Crof- 
ton, a native of Sligo, styling himself 
an officer in the army, had got into 
Fitzgerald's good graces, and for once 
he was deceived by a blustering brag- 
gart, who by flattering his employer, and 
insulting, under his wing, all others, 
made himself acceptable, and received 
for his expected services food, raiment, 
and money,. But it so happened, that 
after remaining with his patron for some 
time, and doing all his behests; in an 
excursion which they took into the 
county of Sligo, Crofton got into an 
altercation with one of the pugnacious 
gentry of a district remarkable for its 
numerous and duelling squirearchy, 
and receiving an insult, George Robert 
insisted that he should challenge the 
man, which the other most unwillingly 
did, aware that he was a sure shot. 
But when the hour of fighting ar- 
rived, the fellow’s heart quailed within 
him, and he actually refused to come 
to the ground, upon which George 
Robert was so incensed that he in- 
stantly, in the face of all the people, 
Stripped him of the fine coat he had 
bestowed on him, and drove him 
from his presence for ever, inflict- 
ing on him, as he fled away, sundry 
blows of his “ rascal-thrasher.” It 
was in this country, and about this 
period, that amongst a gentry with 
whom he was not so well known, or so 
unpopular, that he signalised himself 
by a coup d‘eclat very characteristic. 
Being out with the hounds on a parti- 





cular day, which brought together a 
large field of sportsmen, and the d 
being at fault, the hunters amused 
themselves examining a long range of 
wall which on one side presented a 
height of about five, but on the other 
a perpendicular descent of upwards of 
fourteen feet, the fence being built at 
the edge of a limestone precipice. 
Fitzgerald instantly proffered a bet of 
two hundred guineas that he would 
find a man who could leap his horse 
over this fence. No one present sus- 
pecting that Fitzgerald himself was the 
person he alluded to, and considering 
that none could be found so mad as to 
risk his own and his horse’s neck in so 
perilous an undertaking, the bet was 
taken up, upon which George Robert 
instantly, and before any one could 
interfere to prevent him, rode his horse 
at the wall and went over in tip-top 
style ; but the noble animal became the 
victim, for the bottom of the precipice 
was covered with rocks, upon which he 
broke all his limbs; but the wild rider 
received not the smallest injury, and he 
went back to his own country, with 
the two hundred guineas in his pocket, 
and the character of being the most 
reckless and cruel of the human race. 

This may be our best opportunity 
(though ignorant, as in many other 
passages of our HeERo’s life, of the 
exact date) to relate the circumstances 
of hi’ second marriage, and we are 
free to confess, that the credibility of 
our information is almost as doubtful 
as the exactitude of date. But the 
statement has appeared in print, and 
as far as we know, has not been con- 
tradicted. Still the reader should 
bear in mind, that the world bore hard 
upon the man, and was on the stretch 
to receive exaggerated, if not false 
statements respecting him. He is 
therefore at liberty to believe or not, 
the following :— 

About this time, George Robert 
made acquaintance with the only child 
and heiress of Mr. Vaughan Carrow- 
more, in the county of Mayo, a Roman 
Catholic gentleman of good fortune 
and high character. We have before 
observed, that this fierce and reckless 
man was not only handsome in person, 
and polished in manner, but of the most 
bland and enzaging address towards 
women. Free from the common and 
indiscriminate profligacy towards the 


sex, which marked the generality of 
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his contemporaries, he was ever known 
to have been a fond and faithful hus- 
band; and whatever he had been to 
others, was always kind and indulgent 
towards his first wife. It is not then 
to be wondered that Miss Vaughan felt 
inclined towards him, and it may be 
imagined, how in those days, when 
female education was at a low ebb, the 
wild bravery of this fire-eater might 
have won on a daughter of Eve. Of 
course Mr. Vaughan was still more 
averse to an alliance than Mr. Connolly 
had been heretofore, when Fitzgerald's 
character was not so developed ; his 
overtures were therefore declined; and 
when disposed to elope, the couple were 
not able to elude the paternal vigilance : 
and still Mr. Vaughan did not refuse 
him access to his house, and George 
Robert, of course, as often as he with 
propriety could, came. Onone occasion, 
while conversing with the father and 
daughter in the parlour, he was, as it 
were, suddenly seized with a severe ill- 
ness ; writhing as under intolerable ago- 
nies, he requested to be put to bed ; and 
he acted his part so imposingly, that on 
the following morning the family sup- 
posed he was at the last extremity; and 
he, as plainly perceiving his end ap- 
proaching, professes acute sorrow for 
his wild and irregular life; declares 
that his blood-guiltiness is more than 
he can endure; assures them that it 
has been his false faith that had led 
him on to perpetrate such impious 
deeds, and earnestly entreats that a 
Catholic priest may be called to hear 
his confession, and give him that peace, 
only to be found in the bosom of the 
true church, and that absolution which 
alone her clergy have power to bestow. 
Mr. Vaughan, a devoted Roman Ca- 
tholic, heard these words with delight, 
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and rejoicing in the spirit of one who 
loves to draw a soul from perdition, he 
at once sends for a priest; and also, 
lest the matter should transpire, and 
so subject the sick man’s heirs to the 
penalties of the penal laws, no one is 
suffered to enter the penitent’s cham- 
ber, who continues loud in his renun- 
ciation of heresy, except Mr. Vaughan, 
his daughter, and the priest. But his 
reverence was long in his exordium, 
and George Robert being still longer 
in his self-accusations and renuncia- 
tions of Protestantism; in the mean 
while, Mr. Vaughan is called out of 
the room; all at once up leaps George 
Robert, presents a pistol, which he 
had heretofore concealed under the bed- 
clothes, to the head of the priest, and 
with the threat of instant death if he 
did not, without delay, comply, forces 
him to join him to the young lady in the 
bonds of matrimony. This, the trem- 
bling clergyman instantly did ; and Mr. 
Vaughan, having no dis child, was 
obliged, of a bad bargain, to make the 
best. And certain it is, that as far as 
concerned herself, Miss Vaughan had 
no reason to complain of her choice— 
he was invariably fond and attentive to 
her—it was to effect a settlement on 
her that he subsequently entered into 
the disputes and law-suits with his 
father and brother, that led to his fate, 
over which she, as his relict, bitterly 
mourned. And ever after, retaining 
for his memory the strongest regard ; 
she was undisguised in her animosity 
towards every one implicated in bring- 
ing about his catastrophe—nor could 
she ever be induced to show the least 
cordiality to her own relatives whom 
she knew to be inimical to him, how- 
ever he might have provoked their hos- 
tility.” 
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THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND.* 


To the streams, ye anglers, to the 
streams. The season bids fair for 
your delightful pastime. The days are 
dark and warm. The rivers full, and 
of the colour which the angler loves. 
The scenery superb, whether upon the 
low lands, or amongst the mountains ; 
and nature, altogether, in her blandest 
and most inviting mood, seems to in- 
vite the contemplative enthusiast to 
explore her inmost recesses, by solicit- 
ing his every sense with sights, and 
sounds, and scents, and airs, which 
impart a new relish to existence. 


“Oh! you cruel man,” we fancy 
we hear some of our fair acquaint- 
ances say, “ how can you take pleasure 
in such a treacherous and merciless 
amusement!” We have now been 
in this breathing world, man and boy, 
somewhat better than forty years— 
ay, by'r lady, not much less than two 
score and ten—and we have never 
yet found reason, upon proof, to laud 
or magnify the humanity of those who 
have been loudest or most inveterate 
in their professions of abhorrence for 
the cruelty of the angler. On the 
contrary, we have generally found 
that such professions were a substitute 
for performance ; and some bitter expe- 
rience has forced upon us the conviction, 
that those by whom they are generally 
made are the very last persons in the 
world in whom any confidence should 
be placed, in any matter wherein real 
humanity was required. Most ear- 
nestly, therefore, do we say to all 
concerned, “ Let no such men be 
trusted.” Had we our will respecting 
them, we would not treat them with 
more severity than they deserve. We 
would send them neither to the 
galleys nor to the tread-mill; but 
simply confine them to a diet of thin 
gruel, until they repented of the ani- 
maleule which they themselves con- 
sumed whenever they drank water, 
and of the mites which they destroyed 
whenever they eat of mouldy cheese. 


By such a process, we have very 
little doubt that we should soon bring 


them to their right mind. Under a 
discipline which would impose even a 
small restraint upon their animal in. 
dulgence, the hypocrisy of sentiment 
would be speedily abandoned, and the 
anti-angling heresy promptly abjured, 
It would soon be discovered that the 
destruction of animals was allowable 
for food ; and if for food, @ fortiori for 
the joint purposes of food and health 
united. We speak not of the abuses 
of the craft. The fearful power is 
given to man of abusing every one of 
God's blessings. But, if it be a pre- 
rogative of our nature, conferred 
upon us by God himself, that of every 
created thing, in the scale of being 
below ourselves, “we may freely eat,” 
and that ‘“‘even as the green herb,” 
he has given us all things, let no 
canting sentimentalist forbid us the 
exercise of such a privilege, in a way 
which is at the same time conducive 
to the health of body and tranquillity 
of mind; and which so dulcifies our 
disposition, that we can hear the rail. 
ings of such cavillers without indigna- 
tion or resentment; or any other 
feelings than those of pity that they 
are not, in that one respect, even as 
ourselves. We should hope better 
things of them, if we could say, with 
any degree of confidence that our 
exhortation would be attended to— 
* Go and do thou likewise.” 
“Cruelty!” In what consists the 
cruelty? Is it in catching the fish 
with the angler’s most legitimate im- 
plement, the well-dressed artificial fly? 
Consider why it is that he is caught. 
He is atempting to catch what he be- 
lieves to be another creature, quite as 
artless, and quite as unsuspecting as 
himself. And it is only “the biter 
bitten ;” that’s all. The trout eyes the 
glittering deceit. He says to himself, 
“what a pretty fly! I should like to 
have it for my breakfast.” And, ac- 
cordingly, the act follows upon the 
thought, and he springs with a fell 
determination to secure the gaudy 
‘sey never reflecting that that fly may 
ave a father or mother, or a wife and 
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children, who may bitterly bemoan his 
loss, and 


“ Buzz lamenting dolings in the air,” 


at his awful and sudden cutting off ; 
but only considering the pleasure he 
shall have in seizing upon him, and 
feasting upon his carcase. Well. In 
his ruthless attempt he is defeated. 
Instead of catching another, he is 
caught himself. He is a murderer 
in intention, and taken in the very act. 
Such is the innocent, for whose hard 
fate our lip humanity people would 
bespeak our compassion !—never re- 
flecting upon the myriads of the insect 
tribe who may be left in the enjoyment 
of light and life, by the strict and 
summary justice which has been done 
to the speckled gentleman who lies 
so quietly in our basket. We know 
no instance in which even-handed re- 
tribution is more fairly dealt forth, or 
more fully exemplified. The offender, 
by the very same act, convicts himself, 
and is his own executioner! Is it 
from any secret sympathy with a kin- 
dred nature, that our compassionate 
railers against the gentle craft are so 
loud in their lamentations for his un- 
timely death ? 

“ But the torture which is inflicted 
on the wretched animal!” There is 
the mistake. There is no torture. 
We grant you, the trout does not 
like to be caught; and, accordingly, 
he makes sundry violent efforts to 
have his own way, and to keep in 
his own element, when the line of 
the angler imposes an unaccustomed 
restraint upon his movements. But, 
in how many instances has the fish, that 
has broken away from the hook, been, 
in a very short time, taken by it again ? 
And, does not the very violence of the 
resistance prove that but little pain is 
felt by the creature who makes it? 
Come, let us put this hook into your 
sentimental nose, and see whether you 
will make the same effort to get free 
from it. What,—you do not like the 
experiment, don’t you? Why, man, 
we would lead you about like a dancing 
bear. Bruin, we admit, does feel some 
pain, when he is made conscious of the 
restraining bond, in obedience to which 
he foots it so sturdily round the pole, 
for the amusement of the gaping 
crowd :—but, your bouncing trout of 
four pounds weight, who runs out 
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your line as if he was ruhning away 
with a mail-coach, and tugs at the 
hook with all his might, as if, in mere 
wantonness, he were trying to break 
it, cannot, surely, feel that subduing 
sense of pain, which, in warm-blooded 
animals, would no doubt be felt, and 
by which a wild bull would soon be 
reduced to obedience. Away, then, 
with the hypocritical drivelling of those 
who do not hesitate, for the gratifica- 
tion of their own palates, to serve an 
ejectment upon the oyster, by which he 
is violently dislodged from his shelly 
tenement, and sent alive down their 
throats, aye, and relished all the better 
because he is alive, while they exclaim 
against the angler who merely captures 
the scaly destroyer of thousands as 
deserving of existence as himself, and 
that, by an almost painless process, 
ministering, at the same time, health, 
and food, and amusement. 

Old Isaac Walton was not a bad 
sort of man, although he pursued 
angling after a fashion which we do 
fancy. He found, by the side of the 


limpid streams, that tranquil enjoyment 
which he loved, and which enabled him 
to ruminate, with adyantage, upon the 
sayings and the writings of the great 


and the good men, with whom it was 
his privilege to converse, and whose 
lives he has so happily recorded.— 
Health of body and serenity of mind, 
the “ mens sana in corpore sano,” were 
the result of his peaceful meditations 
in the open air, with God’s blessings 
and the beauties of nature in pro- 
fusion around him, while just so much 
of occupancy and direction were given 
to his thoughts, as kept him alert and 
interested, “from the grey dawn to 
dewy eve,” in the cunning and dextrous 
prosecution of his favourite amuse- 
ment. Happy old man! Who would 
filch the glow from your cheek, or the 
sparkle from your eye, by forbidding 
you thus to wander, at your own sweet 
will, by the banks of those streams 
whose music is but a meet accompani- 
ment to the thoughts “which look 
through nature up to nature's God?” 
Not those who are capable of enjoying, 
the rich delights of your charmed 
pages, which teach us, so touchingly, 
* how charming is divine philosophy,” 
and what instruction for the heart may 
be found in woods and wilds, by those 
who are qualified to explore them 
aright, and to whose ardent, imagina. 
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tive, affectionate natures they will con- 
sent to yield their choicest inspiration. 
No. The benison of all such would, 
assuredly, be pronounced upon the 
cheerful, benevolent, and wise old man, 
as he wended his way, in happy mu- 
sings, through the glades and valleys 
amongst which he was so familiar 
with every aspect of wild or cultivated 
nature, and where he so often. found 
«“ Tongues in trees, books in the run- 
ning brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in every thing.” 

Nor does it constitute the least por- 
tion of the enjoyment which the ge- 
nuine professors of the “gentle craft” 
experience, that it has so little of an 
exclusive character, and that its plea- 
sures are shared by the humble as well 
as the exalted. What a delightful 
community of heart and feeling is often 
found on the bank of a river, between 
the mechanic, who steals from his hours 
of rest, the fragments of time which 
he bestows upon his favourite art, and 
the nobleman or gentleman of high 
degree, who finds in it a resource for 
his unoccupied leisure ?_ What cordial 
greetings, what kindly sympathies, 
what free and unembarrassed inter- 
course, in which aid and counsel are 
mutually given and received, without 
hauteur or arrogance upon the one hand, 
or servility or presumption upon the 
other, now take place between those 
who, in no other relation in life, will ever 
be brought into familiar contact! And 
what gentleness of heart, and sound 
intelligence, do those of gentle blood 
often discover in the men of low de- 
gree, who have thus, from their youth 
up, held converse with nature! Do 
they not seem, comparatively, unde- 
bauched by the world, as if they had 
escaped the snares and the defilements 
of artificial life, and found, in the quie- 
tude and the salubrity of the amuse- 
ment in which they indulged, a sove- 
reign remedy against those unsatisfied 
desires and those corroding anxieties, 
by which existence is so often consumed 
in fruitless repinings? Are they not, 
generally speaking, kind husbands, gen- 
tle fathers, affectionate relatives, and 
faithful friends? Search the Newgate 
Calendar, and find, if you can, amongst 
the culprits who are there condemned 
to everlasting infamy, a single instance 
of a genuine angler, always excepting 
a bait fisher ;—and it is our firm persua- 
sion, that, if it were given us to know 


the secrets of the human: heart, we 
should discover hundreds of instances, 
in which individuals have been with. 
drawn from temptation, and restrained 
from crime, by having their unsunned 
sorrows ventilated by the breezes along 
the river's banks, and their thoughts 
diverted into a healthy and a happy 
train, from the moody discontent which 
would have otherwise generated most 
appalling evils. 

Infidelity cannot harbour in the 
heart which is familiar with the 
thousand objects of almighty wis. 
dom, goodness, and love, which pre. 
sent themselves to the angler in his 
solitary rambles ; and it has not fallen 
to our lot to meet with one of the 
brethren of “the gentle craft,” who 
lay under the curse of that baneful 
leprosy of the soul. Infidelity much 
more frequently passes from the heart 
to the head, than from the head to the 
heart. The one is generally corrupted 
and depraved, before the other is dark- 
ened or perverted, Fashion, vanity, 
personal profligacy, are, generally, the 
precursors of that profession of con- 
tempt for revealed religion, which is 
ten times made by the shallow and 
conceited sciolist, for once that it is 
felt by the hard-headed free-thinker. 
And how can any such feelings have 
place in the breast of a man, who holds 
converse habitually with benignant 
nature, and feels those blessed and 
balmy influences which she ever libe- 
rally extends to those who truly love 
her? We undertake to say, that three 
months sojourn in the wilds of Conne- 
mara, under the guidance of an expe- 
rienced angler, would go far to meta- 
morphose one of the Edward Litton 
Bulwer school into a worshipper of 
something better than himself; and 
that the corrupted and degraded votary 
of fashion, “* whose God was his belly, 
and whose glory was in his shame,” 
would improve into the likeness of a 
creature who would truly recognize 
the great end of his existence. It has 
often been said, that there can be no 
hypocrisy upon a death-bed. We are 
not so sure of that as we are that there 
can be no obstinate persistency in un- 
belief, under circumstances which with- 
draw their usual incentives from the 
evil passions and propensities by which 
infidelity is generated and nourished ; 
and which bring God, in the grandest 
of his works, so near to the solitary 
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contemplatist, that he habitually feels 
himself in companionship with heaven. 

Who is that man in the rusty grey 
coat, which has seen better days, and 
who, rod in hand, approaches with 
such quiet earnestness the stream 
which he is about to fish, clearly inti- 
mating by his gait and manner, that 
he is well accustomed to its banks, 
and that it will not be his fault if 
some of its scaly tenants are not 
speedily from thence extracted. That 
is Bainham, the deadest hand on the 
river Liffey for taking fish by rod 
and line, and who baskets more 
trout in the neighbourhood of Dub- 
lin, than any other professional angler. 
Observe the stealthy caution with 
which he draws towards the ex- 
pected prize, and the practised dex- 
terity with which he flings the line pre- 
cisely where he wishes it to fall, and 
which scarcely makes itself felt upon 
the water. Converse with that man, 
and you will find him of an order of 
intelligence far above that of the class 
to which he belongs. His thoughts 
are not confined to the business of the 
craft which he prosecutes with such 
consummate skill; and often has he 
gathered, by the river side, those max- 
ims of divine wisdom, which are the 
best regulators of the life that now is, 
and the best preparatives for the life 
that istocome. Forbid him to follow 
his favourite pursuit, and- we would not 
answer for the result. Debar him his 
innocent pleasure upon the river du- 
ring the week days, and we are not 
quite sure that we should see him so 
constant an attendant as he is at pre- 
sent upon church on the Sunday. 

“ Dear me, sir,” Bainham once ob- 
served to our mysterious and invisible 
self, ‘* Mr. over the way, 
died, I am told, worth two hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds. What 
a power of money ;—and yet, what 
good did it ever do him? Sure he 
never enjoyed life. Ido not suppose he 
had a day of fishing during his exis- 
tence.” Is that, or is it not, practi- 
cal philosophy? And does not the 
observation imply the absence of any 
inordinate desire for the possession of 
that which has been authoritatively de- 
nominated “ the root of all evil?” Aye, 
and the presence of virtues which could 
not be purchased by wealth, but which 
may yet constitute treasure in heaven. 

* No man,” he observed, on another 
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occasion, “who has not seen the sun 
rise on a fine morning, and who has 
not contemplated the heavens during a 
star-light night, can be properly said 
to enjoy his existence. Did you ever, 
sir, observe the effect which the morn- 
ing has upon all the animal creation ? 
The birds, and beasts, and fishes, who 
are so reserved and shy during the re- 
mainder of the day, seem to be divest- 
ed, during the early morning hours, of 
their fear of man, and will freely suffer 
his approach without a consciousness of 
danger. I have myself sometimes 
looked at the trout, and the trout has 
looked at me, as if it was admiring me ; 
whereas, at a later hour, my very sha- 
dow would send him into concealment.” 
We know not whether this observation 
has been made before, and we cannot 
say that we have verified it ourselves ; 
but we have confidence enough in 
Bainham to believe that he only vouch- 
es for that which he himself has seen ; 
and if so, does it not indicate a cast of 
thought which might well become a 
higher station ? 

But who is the old man, about a 
musket shot beyond him, and who plies 
his rod with the practised dexterity of 
an accomplished professor of the art? 
He looks like one who is well to do in 
the world, and is attended by a man 
who carries his net, but is not furnish- 
ed with either an umbrella or a cloak, 
a neglect of which we strongly disap- 
prove, as, doubtless, at his time of life, 
a heavy shower of rain would be a se- 
rious inconvenience. His angling is 
purely pastime ; and he pursues it not 
like one who wanted a dinner for his 
appetite, but like one who wanted an 
appetite for his dinner. That is Phi- 
lips ; now that O'Shaughnessy is dead, 
the best maker of fishing hooks, per- 
haps in the empire. During four out 
of six days in the week, he plies his 
laborious occupation with undeviating 
industry ; and when wearied nature 
cries out for repose, his mode of recre- 
ating is what you see. He drives to 
the banks of the Liffey; (his favourite 
haunt is that portion of the river which 
flows under the strawberry banks, called 
the hungry stream,) and fishes with in- 
tensest interest, until his daughterscome 
in a car for him, and bring him home 
in the evening. We ceil be glad to 
know in what other way that happy, and 
worthy, and healthy, and we are glad 
to say, prosperous old man, could more 
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effeotually accomplish the same object ? 
His countenance glows with health, 
and he returns a renovated man to his 
ordinary toil, having derived, perhaps, 
some hint from the practice of the day, 
which may enable him to make his 
barbed instruments of destruction, (by 
the manufacture of which he has al- 
ready acquired not a little reputation,) 
more perfect than they were before. 
Distant be the day, when we miss him 
by the river side, and when the plea- 
sant places upon its banks ‘‘ know him 
no more |" 

But that gentleman fisherman, who 
ishe? He looks like one who knows 
well the habits and the humours of 
the finny tribe. Mark the graceful 
dexterity of his movements, the deli- 
eacy of his tackle, and the close re- 
semblance to nature of his flies, That 
is the Rev. » one of 
the best parish clergymen, and the 
most skilful angler in Ireland. Visit 
his schools, you will probably meet 
him there, earnestly simplifying re- 
ligious truth to the comprehension of 
his youthful hearers. Go and see the 
alms-house which he was the first to 
establish in the parish; you will find 


its poor inmates cheerful and happy, 
and full of grateful acknowledgments 
for the provision which he has made 


for their support. Step in to his 
poor-shop; you will find it assorted 
with precisely those goods of which 
the poor have need, and conducted 
with a reference to their wants, and 
an accommodation to their humble 
circumstances by which they are 
greatly convenienced. And then ob- 
serve the character of his daily minis- 
trations; the manner in which he 
adapts himself to the various characters 
with whom he has to deal; his plain 
dealing with these of the better classes, 
and who ought to show agood example ; 
the solid good sense with which he 
enforces Christian truth upon those 
in whom he witnesses any marked 
departure from the precepts of the 
gospel; and the untiring and devoted 
earnestness with which he endeavours 
to win back every stray wanderer from 
the fold of faith, and to familiarize 
them with the example and the doc- 
trines of Him “who spake as never 
man spake ;"—in all these he is the 
faithful pastor, a workman who need 
not be ashamed ;—and surely not the 
Jess so, because you see him, as at 
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present, unbending from his severer 
toils, and enjoying the angler’s pleasant 
time, during which it often been 
is lot to be, also, “ a fisher of men,” 
and to drop a word of exhortation 
which has oo attended by the best 
effects ; which does not “ return unte 
him void, but prospers in the thing 
whereunto he sends it.” We quarrel 
not with those whose tastes lead them 
to prefer a different amusement. Some 
relaxation, some unbending, we all re. 
quire. The frame would soon break 
down, the mind would give way, under 
the constant pressure of toil unrelieved 
by occasional snatches of mirth and glad- 
ness. Others seek this pleasing variety 
in Bath, or Cheltenham, or London, or 
Paris, or in a journey up the Rhine, 
or a voyage to the Mediterranean, 
And let each man pursue his fancy in 
the mode most agreeable to himself; 
—but the rev. gentleman whom you 
there behold finds his recruiting plea- 
sures nearer home ; and many a happy 
project of parochial usefulness he con- 
ceives, and many a lofty thought he 
entertains, during the hours when he 
seems wholly intent upon the motions 
of his fly, and solely solicitous for the 
storing of his basket. 

Plain, practical, weekday, working 
Christianity, is the only Christianity 
of which we make any account. It 
is, we are persuaded, the only Chris- 
tianity which will stand us in stead 
on that dread day when the secrets of 
all hearts shall be disclosed. And this 
must be founded upon common sense, 
and brought home to men’s business 
and their bosoms, not merely by pre- 
cept, but by example. For our parts, 
we never saw it more perfectly exem- 
plified than in the whole conduct of 
the individual before us. We have 
known many higher professors,—men 
who talked more about religion. We 
remember, well, a predecessor of his, in 
the very parish over which he now pre- 
sides, who enjoyed a far higher reputa- 
tion in what is called the religious world. 
But we know, also, that his church 
was empty, that his children were un- 
instructed, that his sick were unvisited, 
that his poor were neglected, that no 
solicitude was ever practically evinced 
to reclaim the ignorant, or those who 
were out of the way. At present, in 
all these respects, we can refer to a 
most delightful contrast; and that 
without any exhibition of a fanatical 
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or extravasated zeal, or any putting 
on of a morosity or a sternness, by 
which, if hardened guilt may some- 
times be subdued, the gentle and the 
tender-hearted are sure to be offended. 
And the consequence, we are per- 
suaded, will be, that a moral and re- 
ligious improvement, which might, 
under other circumstances, prove but 
temporary, will be permanent; be- 
cause it is produced not by a tide of 
enthusiasm, which has its ebbs and 
flows, but by a sound understanding, 
informed and animated by an awakened 
conscience, acting, in obedience to 
divine instruction, and in full expec- 
tation of divine aid, upon the admitted 
responsibilites of human creatures, 
who have been led to feel their 
wants, and made to know, by sensible 
experience, the only true remedy for 
them. 

Ha! He has got a trout! How 
strange! in that deep, dead water! 
Bainham, you perceive, had passed 
it by, as being too calm and clear 
to be fished. But he has tried it, 
and been, almost beyond hope, suc- 
cessful. The fish is a good one, too. 
None others are there. How he 
struggles! -And with what delicacy 
and tact is he managed by the skilful 
hand that holds him! Ha! he is off! 
What a plunge! No. 


Q The angler 
holds him still, as few others would 
have done, during the wild desperation 


of such a movement. The butt of the 
rod is, you see, almost perpendicular ; 
and when the fish springs out of the 
water, there is an elastic accommoda- 
tion to the movement by which the 
line is still kept tense, which affords the 
angler a much better chance of retain- 
ing his hold, than he could have if his 
tackle should suffer even a momenta’ 
relaxation. See the steadiness wit 
which our friend maintains his mastery, 
even while he seems to yield to the 
violence of his scaly antagonist. How 
carefully he gives him line in the exact 
oportion that he is disposed to take 
it! And now, poor trout, you are 
almostdone. Aye,—that was a feeble 
tumble. Mr. is, you see, pre- 
paring his landing net; but still is 
careful to humour the fish, lest the 
hold (too common an occurrence with 
less skilful anglers,) should break 
from long attrition, and the fish be 
lost, just at the moment when the fish- 
erman was secure of his prize. Our 
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acquaintance in the water has, as- 
suredly, made a stout battle of it, but 
he has been fairly beaten, and he now 
gives in. See; is lifted from his 
native element, and cannot weigh less 
than three pounds. 

The Liffey fishing cannot be said 
to be good. Time was, the old fisher- 
men say, when it was excellent; and 
were it not for the weirs and nets, the 
disturbance of the steam vessels, and 
the ravages of that river monster, the 
pike, (which has of late years found 
its way into the river,) the trout and 
salmon fishing would still be excellent. 
As it is, a day of no contemptible 
sport may sometimes still be had, if 
the angler watches the state of the 
water, and is early upon the fishing 
ground, either from Clane to Straffon, 
or from Straffon to Celbridge. The 
country is rich and beautiful through 
which he must pass; and the libera- 
lity of the several proprietors through 
whose grounds his course will lie, 
offers but little obstruction to the pro- 
secution of his amusement. he 
river at Straffon is the best preserved, 
and consequently, the best worth fish- 
ing; and the excellent and amiable 
proprietor, Mr, Barton, never, we 
believe, refuses a gentleman an 
reasonable extent of piscatory ind 
gence. 

The river at Carton is, also, good, 
and abounds with excellent fish. The , 
more so, beeause the Duke of Leinster 
strictly exercises his power as a pro- 
prietor, and forbids the approach of 
the angler who has not his special 
leave. We do not believe it has ever 
been found difficult to obtain his 
Grace’s permission to fish upon his 
river for a day; but without founding 
any positive claim upon it, we just 
venture to throw out an observation, 
that as the pike found their way into 
the river Liffey from some of his 
ponds, the anglers upon it have a 
peculiar ground for soliciting his 
Grace’s indulgence, and expecting 
that the amusement of which they 
have been deprived upon the one river, 
may be made up to them upon the 
other. 

The Finglas river bears a high re- 
putation for the quality of its trout, 
but they are very shy, and difficult to 
be taken; owing, no doubt, to the 
frequency with which it is fished by 
anglers of all descriptions from our 
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city; by some of whom they are 
pricked and caught, and by more of 
whom they are disturbed and fright- 
ened. But the skilful angler who 
chooses well his day, may be certain, 
upon this river of excellent amuse- 
ment. 

Verily, we have often thought that 
if a great city were well surrounded 
by fishing facilities, they would operate 
as powerful counter-agents to the 
sources of corruption, and the incen- 
tives to profligacy which it invariably 
contains within. The gambling-house 
and the billiard-table would be less 
frequented, if there were a readier 
access to well-stocked streams; and 
artificial stimulants of every kind 
would be disused, when those who 
would otherwise have recourse to them 
might avail themselves of a mode of 
enjoyment which ensured to them 
healthful and natural exhilaration. Nor 
is it one of the least of the advan- 
tages which we contemplate as ac- 
cruing to crowded cities from railroad 
communication, that it facilitates an 
intercourse with regions which would 
never otherwise be visited by their 
= up-inhabitants, who are thus 

rought within reach of a whole class 
of innocent pleasures, of which they 
had formed no definite notion before, 
and which are calculated to give a 
new zest to existence. We sometimes, 
indeed, fancy that the wild and se- 
cluded districts into which our metro- 
politans may find their way, must 
suffer more of contamination from such 
intercourse, than they can impart of 
benefit to their new visitants. We 
believe it is Cowper who has said— 


“The town doth stain the country, and the stain 
Appears a speck upon a vestal's robe, 
The worse for what it stains.” 


But we fear not. Our confidence is 
infinite in the omnipotence of nature 
to ameliorate and reclaim. If the 
stream be rendered turbid, it will 
clear again ; aye, and even exercise a 
cleansing influence upon the foul and 
corrupting intermixtures by which it 
had been polluted. 

But softly ; not so fast. What have 
we got here? “The Sportsman in 
Ireland and Scotland.” Our readers, 
who have accompanied us thus far, 
will, we trust, bear us witness, that it 
is not of “malice perpense” we, at a 
moment like the present, utter a single 


word of vindictive or acrimonious cri. 
ticism upon any thing pretending to 
be a familiar diary of the recreations 
of a genuine lover of the gentle art, 
But the fellow who has published these 
volumes is no angler; and we feel it 
due to our calling to vindicate it from 
the aspersion of a connection by which 
we feel it would be disgraced. We 
have felt the perusal of his book like 
the occurrence of those incidents 
which are so frequently permitted in 
order to humble human pride; and 
just when our enthusiasm was at its 
highest, and our belief almost absolute, 
that it was scarcely possible for the 
most ungentle or ungenerous to pursue 
the pleasing pastime which we love, 
without experiencing influences by 
which their natures must be improved, 
the book of this vulgar and despicable 
creature came before us, as if to con- 
vince us of our error, and to banish 
our complacential hallucinations. 


It may be briefly described as an 
undigested mass of conceit, presump. 
tion, ignorance, and faction. The 
fellow not only talks bad politics, but 
cannot even write good English. Our 
conjectures were busy as to who he 
could possibly be; and we at first 
supposed that he must be some foot- 
man out of place, who had been in- 
debted for the little education which 
he possesses, partly to the charity 
school, and partly to the circulating 
library, and to whom some partial 
master or mistress had left a legacy ; 
or some stray alumnus of Maynooth, 
who had escaped from the discipline 
of that sink of bigotry, and had either 
formed a connection with some one of 
the ministerial organs of the London 
press or was working his way to the 
bar,’ in the hope of one. day consti- 
tuting a joint of the Liberator’s tail, 
for which honourable office he has 
exhibited, in the present work, indis- 
putable qualifications. But it is un- 
necessary to inquire who he is, when 
what he is is so apparent. And, first 
and foremost, reader, he is, by his 
own showing, a bait fisher. He carries 
with him a pot of salmon-roe paste, 
with which he baits his hooks; and, 
flinging the line into some ‘ deep pro- 
found,” awaits the result, until some 
fish gives indication that the clumsy 
and unsportsmanlike deception has 
taken effect, when it is hauled to land 
by sheer physical force, as if the fish, 
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and not fishing, were his object. Why 
such a fellow would not hesitate to 
shoot the hare in her form, or the 
partridge when sitting on her eggs! 

But, to do him justice, angling is, 
with him, a secondary object. The 
main purpose of his stupid work is, 
to land. and magnify the Romish priests, 
to perform Kotou to Daniel O’Con- 
nell, and to disparage and vilify the 
clergy of the Established Church, and 
the landed gentry of Ireland. Now, 
if this were done, as it might be done, 
by a fair and open enemy, we should 
regard it as any of the other overt 
act of political hostility by which our 
institutions are assailed, and the cause 
of rampant radicalism sought to be 
promoted. We should meet it, as the 
case might be, with prompt exposure, 
indignant remonstrance, or earnest 
expostulation. But, when he puts 
forth his vicious politics and his 
groundless calumnies, like a snake in 
the grass, and seeks to degrade Tsaac 
Walton’s beloved vocation, by repre- 
senting it as compatible with habits 
and principles, with views and pur- 
poses, such as the old man would 
eschew with religious horror, and 
such as we trust every genuine dis- 
ciple of his would disclaim, we cannot 
regard him with common patience. 
We look upon him as one who would 
poison the wells of a people upon whom 
his malignity prompted him to make 
war; or, as one whose parade of 
domestic affection was used as a cloak 
for malice or revenge. Weremember 
a paragraph which we once read in 
the magazine of that wicked old 
radical, Watty Cox, and which was 
headed, “Filial Piety, or, Thomas 
Reynolds sweetening his mother’s tea 
with sugar of lead.” Something akin 
to the feeling which it excited has 
been produced by the work before us, 
in which the reader is invited to a 
refreshing banquet, where the very 
worst purposes of faction and of 
bigotry are sought to be accomplished 
by an abuse of the gifts of Providence 
and the blessings of nature. 

But it is time to give the reader a 
specimen of the sort of society into 
which this person found his way, during 
his sojourn in some of the fishing dis- 
tricts of the South of Ireland :— 


“On my arrival at the house, I found 
the company to consist of the host, an 


hospitable and kind one—Major K——, 
who, I believe, in compliment to myself, 
had been invited, as he was a thorough 
fisherman—the priest of the parish—an 
Irish barrister—and a couple of those 
young gentlemen who may pass for any 
thing; they were, however, I believe, in 
this instance, law students. 

“ On our introduction, I learned soon 
from the major, that he had been, since 
the battle of Waterloo, resident as a 
fisherman at Killarney. It did not re- 
quire much to discover, from himself, 
that his funds were restricted to the 
allowance of the government, which, 
with all his soul, he detested, or, that 
he had told stories of his exploits in the 
art of fishing, till he absolutely himself 
believed them. It was difficult to re- 
concile the perfect honesty of his cha- 
racter with the broad assertions he made ; 
nor was there even apparent in his man- 
ner, while so making them, the least 
distrust of credence; he took it for 
granted that every man believed what 
he would indubitably have upheld, at 
the risk of life, had it been doubted. 
The priest was the only man who dared 
to ask if the major was sure of any thing ; 
and, to him, the reply was, ‘Do you 
question it? By my sowl, and the blood 
ef the K’s, it never was doubted before! 
There was that affair of the salmon: 
Lord V-—— told me, that, if any other 
man had told the story, he wouldn't 
believe it. I sent my friend to him, 
father, and he acknowledged that he 
believed every word of it.” Then, turn- 
ing to me, ‘ You may do as you like, sir; 
you are an Englishman, and know little 
of Irish fishing. By the powers, you'll 
larn what it is to be a sportsman!’ 

“« Hear the major,’ says the priest; 
¢ he'll tell the story.’ 

*«* By the sowl of me, and I'll tell it 
any how,’ 

¢ Tell it right, major.’ 

“«Ts there a man would say that to 
me but your own good-looking self, now, 
father ?” 

“I begged to hear the story. 

««* You must believe it,’ said the priest. 

«« And who doesn’t ” said the major, 
gulping down his third tumbler of punch, 
and slamming the glass on the table. 
Then, turning to me—* Sir, every body 
knows the fact—I caught a hare and a 
salmon at one cast of the fly!” 

«“« Oh, Benedicite,’ says the priest. 

“*None of your holy bother, now, 
father. I'm after relating to the gentle- 
man this remarkable adventure. Give 
me the matarials.’ 

« The needful was soon prepared and 
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the major, directing his conversation ex- 
clusively to me, proceeded to say that, 
while fehing in the Lee, not far from 
Macroom, he saw a fine fish rise under 
the opposite bank. He immediately drew 
out his line, so as to enable him by a cast 
to reach the exact 7. He had pre- 
viously put on two large flies, such as 
are commonly used for salmon in high 
water, He drew back the line which 
would extend thirty or forty yards behind 
him, On endeavouring to make the cast, 
he found he had, as fishermen call it, 
‘hitched behind.’ At this moment the 
salmon rose again in the same spot, and, 
in his eagerness to cover him, he gave a 
strenuous jerk, with the intent of break- 
ing one fly, and covering the salmon with 
the other. Splash into the river went 
something heavy, which immediately took 
to swimming towards the opposite bank, 
close to the spot where the salmon had 
risen. The action of the animal so effec- 
tually played the other fly before the 
salmon, that he forthwith seized it, and 
both were well hooked. The major con- 
tinued to relate that hereupon commenced 
a hard struggle; sometimes the salmon 
was on the surface, and sometimes the 
other was drawn under water, till, by 
judicious management, both were safely 
landed, and proved to be a fine hare, 


hooked by the leg, and a salmon of twenty 
pounds weight! 
«*I made them both a present to our 
wey host,’ added the major, ‘ and it’s 
t 


myself that ate part of both.’ 

« «T'll bear witness to the eating, at any 
rate,’ said the priest. 

«“¢ And it’s I'll bear witness to the 
catching,’ said the major, ‘and who'll 
deny it ?’ 

“So earnest was the major, that I 
would offer no dissent; but, on the con- 
trary, intimated my surprise at the singu- 
larity of the adventure, with the utmost 
confidence in the fact. This so pleased 
him that he begged to be allowed to make 
my punch, which he could do in rale 
Trish proportions. 

« The next ae the major warmed 
into was of his catching a rat by a dexte- 
rous cast of the fly; and a pike, which 
at once seized the rat, was safely landed. 

«¢ Qh,’ cried the priest, ‘is it the rat 
you're after? now be aisy, major; you 
know we never had the rat for dinner.’ 

«+To be sure you didn’t; but every 
body knows the fact, and none but an 
unbelieving Jew or a priest would dare to 
cast discredit on the account.’ 

«It's impossible to surpass the story 
of the rat and the pike, and I defy the 
major himself to go beyond it,’ said the 
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—_ appealing tome. I admitted that 
thought it was the extent to which such 
exploits could be carried by any concur. 
rence of circumstances. 

««Extent!’ cried the major; ¢ drink 
your punch. Here's to our host! Qh, 
it’s in Ireland you'll see the wonderful 
things.’ 

«* And hear them, too,’ said the priest, 

“*Troth and you will, if ye listen to 
the whining preaching of the fathers of 
this day, Extent, indeed !’ 

«It was evident the major was on 
his mettle, and he ever and anon seemed 
boiling with some concealed yet impor. 
tant mystery. The students grinned ap. 
plause and acquiescence, while the barrister 
thought that it would, in ordinary cases, 
have required stronger evidence to con. 
vince the world in general, although, for 
himself, he could entertain no doubt. 

“ Our host now invited us to replenish, 
and the conversation took a general turn, 
Politics, the wrongs of Ireland, the Ca- 
tholic claims, and Protestant ascendancy, 
in turn, were discussed; in all which the 
major was inobtrusive, I could not but 
observe that he gulped down draught 
after draught, hastily ; and when matters 
had settled into a calm train, and the 
affairs of Ireland were undergoing a fearful 
review, smash went the glass of the major 
on the table, and immediately followed 
his brawny fist, which made the numerous 
tumblers ring a violent change. 

«Extent! is it extent you mane? 
Look ye, sir—I am a major in his ma- 
jesty’s army, and am paid by a rascally 
government: and, sir, I have never lost 
my character for veracity. Extent !—by 
the honour of the commission I hold, I 
once rode a salmon astride out of the 
stream, and spurred him ashore |’ 

“A burst of surprise and admiration, 
from those least acquainted with the 
major, followed this assertion. 

«* Rode a salmon ashore? 
sible!’ says the priest. 

«¢Verum quia impossibile, I presume 
you mean,’ said I; ‘the major will 
explain.’ 

«¢ Troth and I will, and the devil help 
the spalpeen that is not satisfied with it. 
I repeat again, I rode a salmon astride, 
and spurred him ashore. Father, you 
know the shallows leading to the mill of 
Ballyvourneen.’ 

«* A good spot for a salmon,’ says the 
priest, ¢ but bad for riding him.’ 

“You shall hear—I had been to 
Ballyvourneen, and was returning to 
Macroom, on horseback, in the evening. 
I had had a long ride. Where the road 
passes by the side of the river, and along 
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the shallow which falls into the good 

ple’s hole,* whom should I see, hard 
at work with a salmon, but Phelim, the 

per. Hold on there, says 1—and, 
booted and spurred as I was, I dashed 
into the stream, and seized the rod from 
the piper, who never had a steady hand, 
and was timid. The salmon was in the 
hole, above which I stood in the shallows, 
and about mid-stream. The moment the 
fish moved, I knew his weight to be above 
forty pounds, for it’s meself can tell to an 
ounce the weight of a fish at the first 
plunge. Away went the salmon, and 
away went the reel. I held on firmly 
and tightly till the line was nearly out; 
when, all at once, the fresh run fish 
dashed up the stream. I reeled away 
as quick as lightning, lest I should lose 
my hold ; and, as the stream was strong, 
I bent my knees in the water to get a 
firmer hold on my legs, and to give me 
the power of winding quick, Suddenly 
I felt myself lifted off my legs! Oh, 
Bubbaboo, says I—it was but an instant 
—is an Irishman ever at a loss? I[ 
caught hold of the line for a bridle, stuck 
my spurs into the side of the fish, which 
I now found closely stuck between my 
legs, and with one bound we were both 
in the high shallows, where I safely landed 
the monster, to the immortal honour of 
fishing and the excellent dinner of Lord 
V——, who swore if any other man had 
said he had caught him in the same way, 
he would not have believed him.’ 

«“ Whatever the surprise excited by the 
former stories, it was nothing to this. 
The priest thought the major must have 
been mistaken; I assented to the fact, 
because the major told it; the students 
laughed ; but the lawyer was silent. The 
major had enough to do to assure all 
parties, over and over aguin, that the 
relation was true—one of the party had 
winked, aud all forthwith acquiesced. 

“ Each gentleman having now done 
his duty with the punch, the piper was 
called in—and amid the joyous revels of 
the dance, the priest, with a good humour 
which greatly pleased me, was the first 
to volunteer the jig with a lady who hap- 
pened (of course by the merest accident) 
to be the prettiest of the party,” 


Such is the sort of society which 
our “Sportsman” enjoyed, and where 
the information was acquired which has 
enabled him, in his own opinion, to 
furnish legislators with hints for the 
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better government of Ireland! But it 
is not merely vulgarity and ignorance 
of which he is to be accused: there 
are studied, deliberate, systematic mis- 
representations of every thing connected 
with the established clergy, for the artful 
and unsuspicious putting forth of which 
it is our belief these volumes were 
written, and which demand fuller ex- 
posure and a sterner denunciation. We 
have, accordingly, been at the pains to 
make specific local inquiries respecting 
some of his allegations ; and the reader 
who has accompanied us thus far shall 
have an opportunity of seeing how far 
they are or are not in accordance with 
facts. To the following statement we 


beg leave to call his particular atten- 
tion :— 


« Galway has its Protestant church, 
and takes all the tithes ; but the Protes- 
tant clergyman, seeing how useful his 
services at that moment might become 
elsewhere, bid adieu to Galway as the 
cholera entered. Why should I hesitate 
to name the man who has entitled him- 
self to the love of all his parishioners? It 
was the Rev, Father Fay, who, so far 
from abandoning his post, he being at the 
time in the cure of the fishermen’s city, 
ordered a room to be fitted for himself in 
the very midst of destitution, that he 
might be at hand to administer to the 
wants of the countless sick and dying, 
Here was not only religious consolation, 
but also for the exhausted and the faint- 
ing all the comforts and restorations which 
the active priesthood had accumulated 
from the general contributions of the 
people.” 


Now, does not the above extract 
convey the inference, and is it not in- 
tended to convey the inference, that 
while the Romish clergy were even 
sublimely exemplary in discharging 
their duty to their sick parishioners 
during the prevalence of the cholera, 
that duty was, by the clergy of the 
established church, scandalously ne- 
glected ? We say that such is obvi- 
ously the conclusion at which it is the 
object of the writer that his readers 
should arrive. Let us see, therefore, 
how far it is supported by facts. 


The spiritual duties of the town of 
Galway devolve upon the warden, the 


* Good people's hole—a spot supposed to be haunted by fairies; who, although 


the cause, as the Irish suppose, of all possible mischief, are thus designated in depreca- 
tion of their wrath. 
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Rev. Mr. Daly, and the prebendaries 
of the cathedral, the Rev. Messrs. 
Darcy, Burke, Morgan, and Maunsell. 
It is true that the warden, Mr. Daly, 
was, before the cholera broke out, 
absent from ill health, having been 
advised to leave home by his physi- 
cian ; but it is also true that he re- 
turned before the cholera took its de- 
parture, only, we are sorry to say, to 
fall almost a victim to it. It is, there- 
fore, freely admitted that the Rev. Mr. 
Daly was unable to be as active as he 
otherwise would have been in his at- 
tendance upon those who were but his 
fellow-sufferers under that awful visi- 
tation. 

But the other clergymen, how did 
they act? Did they neglect the sick 
and the dying ? id they, as this 
itinerant calumniator would have it be- 
lieved, content themselves with per- 
forming the duty of rigidly exacting 
their tithes? We confidently appeal 
to the respectable Roman Catholics of 
Galway, both lay and clerical, to dis- 
prove this most unfounded insinuation. 
It is far from our desire to diminish, 
in the slightest degree, any credit to 
which the Romish clergy may lay 
claim, or which may be claimed on 
their behalf, for their attendance upon 
the sick during that dreadful season ; 
but sure we are that they would not, 
publicly at least, deny to the preben- 
daries of Galway the merit of similar 
devotedness and zeal. One of these 
gentlemen, the Rev. John Darcy, not 
only acted as a clergyman, who un- 
flinchingly took his stand by the bed of 
sickness and of death (where he has 
not only administered the rites of the 
church to the dying man, but also 
assisted, after life had departed, in put- 
ting the body into the coffin), but also 
acted as secretary to the board of 
health, where his duties were most one- 
rous, and by which office he was daily, 
and often hourly, brought into contact 
with the most frightful forms of that 
pestilent and raging malady. For the 
truth of this there is scarcely an indi- 
vidual of respectability who then lived 
in the town of Galway who would not 
be ready to vouch. And that all the 
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Protestant clergy, whose health enabled 
them to be up and doing, were, accord- 
ing to their ability, similarly active and 
devoted,—this, we are sure, could be 
attested by hundreds of witnesses, 
whose testimony should be abundantly 
sufficiently to put this slanderer to 
shame. 

The book before us, the reader will 
observe, is only ostensibly an account 
of an angling excursion : its real object 
is to defame the Irish clergy. There- 
fore it is that we have felt ourselves 
called upon to join issue with the writer 
whenever he professed to deal with 
matters of fact. We have done so in 
the present instance, and most happy 
would we be to leave the verdict to the 
consciences of a Galway jury.* 

Observe, we do not say one word in 
derogation of the merits of the Romish 
clergy on the occasion referred to. We 
are quite prepared to believe that they 
were all that has been described. It 
is only the invidious céntrast which is 
insinuated between their conduct and 
that of the clergy of the Established 
Church which we deprecate, and by 
which we contend the writer has only 
proved himself a malignant defamer. 
Ifhe inquired even amongst the Romish 
clergy to what one individual rather 
than to another the town of Galway is 
indebted for almost every local im- 
provement which has, within the last 
twenty years, taken place either within 
or around it, we are persuaded (for we 
believe that they are honest men) that 
they would ascribe them, one and all, 
to the zeal, the public spirit, the dis- 
interestedness, and the benevolence of 
the Rev. John Darcy. 

There is another “fact,” as our 
Sportsman would have his readers be- 
lieve, which he contrives to spread over 
about twelve of his pages, but which 
we take the liberty, after diligent in- 
quiry, of pronouncing pure imagination. 
He witnessed, he tells us, the execu- 
tion of a wretched man named Lynch, 
for the murder of his wife, and was 
surprised by the sympathy exhibited by 
the multitude for the murderer. The 
man died acknowledging his guilt, but 
was, on the whole, more pitied than 


* It is a fact not very generally known beyond the precincts of our courts of law, 
that the Galway juries have a character for intelligence and integrity beyond that of 


any other juries in Ireland. 


Whenever there is a weighty, difficult, or complicated 


case to be tried, it is always desired, by the party to whom a just decision is an object, 


to bring it before a Galway jury. 
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condemned ; nor, if the details of the 
case which are here given could be 
relied on, should this appear extraor- 
dinary.: The culprit, an innocent and 
unsuspecting poor lad, is described as 
entering into the employment of a ma- 
gistrate and landed proprietor, (who 
was also an agent for absentee land- 
lords,) as a working gardener. 


«“R is a person of great influ- 
ence among the extensive community 
around him ; to him the ragged and half- 
starved cottier pays his hardly-hoarded 
rent—to him it is he looks for compassion 
and forbearance, under inability and mis- 
fortune ; and when I tell you that he is 
the only resident in the district of several 
miles, above the rank of a turf tenant, 
you will easily believe that his will is law. 

« I will not say more of his character 
than you may gather from the circum- 
stances. At the time to which I refer, 
he was living not very respectably with 
one of his own servants—a young female, 
who had exhibited symptoms calculated 
to disclose to the world the nature of the 
connection which had existed between 
them. A circumstance of this kind could 
not be concealed ; and R——— was, at 
that moment, under an engagement of 
marriage with a lady of considerable for- 
tune—a matter of great import to him, 
who, notwithstanding his seclusion, was 
deeply involved in debt. 

«“ After Lynch had been some days in 
his new employment, the dreadful train 
of occurrences which have closed by 
this day’s awful execution commenced. 
In the evening, after returning from his 
work, he repaired to the small study of 
his master, to report his labours, and to 
take orders for the next day. On enter- 
ing the room, he there found the girl to 
whom I have alluded—the door was shut 
and locked. Screams of murder echoed 
through the hall. 

« R———, attended by his bailiff, who 
was constable of the district, rushed down 
stairs from an upper room, burst open the 
door, and there beheld the woman, with 
her hair dishevelled—her clothes torn and 
disordered—strugyling with Lynch as in 
deadly contest ; they were instantly sepa- 
rated ; the girl fell screaming to the 
ground, while Juynch, freed from his anta- 
gonist, stood apparently in a state of stu- 
pefaction. 

« Explanations were soon made by the 
recovering female, that Lynch had come 
unexpectedly into the room, had locked 
the door, and had proceeded to accom. 
plish too fully a diabolical purpose. Her 
solemn assertions of the completion of the 
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crime by the still amazed and silent Lynch 
were vehement and repeated. By the 
orders of her master she was removed to 
bed. Lynch was immediately taken into 
custody by the constable, who proceeded 
to bind his legs and hands, The lad pro- 
tested, as soon as he could be made to 
comprehend the nature of the charge, 
against its truth ; his denial was regarded 
not, or was overborne by the denuncia- 
tions of his master, who threatened death 
to the accused. An interview, a short 
time after, took place between the girl, 
the constable, and magistrate ; before 
them she made a statement on oath, that 
the crime of Lynch had been completed. 


« On communicating this statement to 
the accused, all the horrors of a legal ex- 
ecution were painted; he was made 
aware of the certainty of his conviction 
on such evidence ; and the necessity the 
master was under of forthwith consigning 
him to a gaol to take his trial, was fully 
set forth. Overcome by terror, the ap- 
parently kind suggestion that there was 
still a mode of saving his forfeit life was 
caught at eagerly by the accused—it was 
the usual amends—the girl might be pers 
suaded to marry him. After sufferin 
hours of agony, between love of life and 
strong disinclination to the means of pre- 
serving it, the priest was sent for, the 
sudden license procured, and Lynch be- 
came a husband. 

«« During the ceremony he was passive 
and cool, uttered no word beyond the 
necessary responses, nor betrayed any 
feelings either of satisfaction or dislike, 
On the completion of the form, R— 
was the first to speak. He generously 
offered to provide a supper for the bride 
and bridegroom, and forthwith ordered 
his people to be sent for to mixin the 
festivities. He encouraged the bridegroom 
to be gay, to shake off the impression of his 
recent troubles, and to show the happi- 
ness he ought to feel when his master 
declared his intention of providing for the 
young couple. 

«“ To all this Lynch answered nota 
word ; but, on the return of the bailiff, 
who was loaded with viands for the 
evening's cheer, he stood boldly up, and 
demanded to know if he were relieved 
from all charge, and if he were now free. 
Both master and man assured him he 
was so, whereupon he thrust his wife from 
his side, darted out of the room, and dis- 
appeared.” 


The rest may be briefly told. The 
unhappy man was haunted by this 
demon wife, by whom his character was 
blasted wherever he went, and who 
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never suffered him to have one hour 
of peace, until human sufferance could 
endure no more, and he was at length 
goaded to the act for which, our Sports- 
man tells us, he saw him suffer the last 
award of vindictive justice. 

Such ‘is the pathetic narrative by 
which the reader is to be impressed 
with the opinion that the Irish gentry 
are the abominable wretches described 
in the person of the magistrate, R . 
and the peasantry the suffering inno- 
cents, who are stimulated to crime by 
unheard-of oppression, and whose atro- 
cities, even when they are most atro- 
cious, are quite as much to be com- 
miserated as condemned. Now, we 
deliberately say, that no other purpose 
than that of making such an impres- 
sion, could have been in the mind of 
the author when the above statement 
was committed to the press; and that, 
simply because there is not one word of 
truth in it! 

Had he been dealing with matter of 
fact, we could easily believe that he 
merely narrated the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances which came within his per- 
sonal knowledge, because they were so 
much out of the common line as to 
elaim particular attention :—but even 
then, an honest writer would have ac- 
companied them with the observation, 
that they were not to be taken as cha- 
racteristic of the gentry, or as furnish- 
ing any ground for a general inference 
respecting the abuse of mayisterial 
authority in Ireland. But when he 
invents a story which has no foundation 
whatever in fuct, but is drawn alto- 
gether from his own imagination, it 
ean only be accounted for by the malig- 
nant desire, every where else so mani- 
fest in his book, to hold up the landed 
proprietors to the scorn and execra- 
tion of England, by imputing to them 
crimes at which humanity must shud- 
der, and which, if general, would be 
almost sufficient to justify a conspiracy 
for their extirpation. 

There was a man executed in Gal- 
way about five years ago, for the mur- 
der of his wife; but his name was 
Ryan, not Lynch. The murder was 
perpetrated with circumstances of 
peculiar barbarity. He cut off her 
head with some blunt instrument, sup- 
posed to be a reaping-hook. But this 
was not all. He accused another man 
of having been concerned with him in 
the murder ; and that, with the hope 
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that he would be admitted as an ap- 
prover, and thus save his own life. But 
he was not so admitted, Both were 
tried. Both were found guilty; and 
both were sentenced to be hanged, 
We were ourselves in Galway at the 
time, and can speak from personal 
knowledge of what then occurred, 
Ryan, after conviction, and when al] 
hope of escape from the doom which 
awaited him was at an end, confessed 
that he had borne false testimony 
against his unfortunate brother con. 
vict; and that he, and he alone, was 
the guilty man. We had ourselves an 
opportunity of conversing with the 
parties in the gaol, and inquired mi- 
nutely, into all the particulars of the 
case. The impression decidedly left 
upon our mind was, that Ryan's last 
statement was true; and thatif Collins, 
(the other convict) suffered with him, 
he would be guilty of ¢wo murders, 
All this happened during the summer 
of Lord Normanby’s visit to Galway, 
and the case was one of those submit. 
ted to him when he went to see the 
gaol. We need not say that we re. 
joiced when we learned that Collins 
received a free pardon. It is but right 
to add, that the murderer seemed to 
feel considerable relief when he learned 
that another victim was not to be add. 
ed to the catalogue of his crimes. 
Such we suppose to be the case out 
of which our tourist has manufactured 
his slanderous story. He cannot, we 
think, put in the plea of having been 
imposed upon by the representations 
of others,---for he states that he wit. 
nessed the execution ;---a statement 
which we should have recourse to the 
vocabulary of Mr. O’Connell to desig- 
nate as it deserves. But, in truth, it 
is only of a piece with all the rest of 
the book, which would seem to have 
been got up for the exaltation of the 
popish priesthood, at the expense of 
true religion and impartial justice. 
He tells us, that the priest from 
whom he derived his information, 
spent the night before the execution 
with the culprit in his damp cell. We 
know, from personal observation, that 
the cell in which Ryan was confined 
was not dainp, but dry, and as com. 
fortable as such a place could be; and 
also, that the individual who sat up 
with him was not the priest, but the 
turnkey of the gaol. His religious 
consolations were derived chiefly from 
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a lay Roman Catholic, named Kirwan, 
aman whose modest and humble de- 
meanour, and whose devotedness to the 
charitable office of administering com- 
fort and imparting instruction to the 
dying criminal, struck us greatly. 

We dwell thus minutely on the case ; 
because we are desirous of riveting 
public attention upon the falsehoods of 
this calumniator, as thus alone can his 
object be defeated. Books like his, 
which profess one thing, while they 
mean another, often do great and irre- 

rable mischief. They are read by 
individuals who are not upon their 
guard against the bias of the author ; 
and who are thus unsuspectingly led to 
entertain the most injurious impres- 
sions, and to give their assent to the 
most erroneous opinions, respecting the 
state of the country and the means 
advisable for its improvement, by which 
they could possibly be deluded. And 
it too frequently happens, that state- 
ments the most false are suffered to 
remain uncontradicted by the parties 
whom they compromise, from supreme 
contempt of their utter falsehood, and 
a too easily admitted persuasion that 
no one could possibly be deceived by 
them. We know no body of men who 
have suffered more from a passive en- 
durance of this species of calumny, 
than the clergy of the Established 
Church ;—and it shall not be our fault, 
as far as we possess either the informa- 
tion or the ability, if their calumnia- 
tors be any longer unexposed or unde- 
tected. 

In our last number the reader may 
have seen a curious paper, by our in- 
genious friend, the Rev. Dr. Walsh, 
in which he describes the manner in 
which vermicul of various kinds be- 
come deposited in various parts of the 
human body, until its proprietor finds 
it parcelled out as it were into con- 
acres amongst so many occupants, that 
he is scarcely able to call it his own. 
It is just so, that similar larve 
take up their abode in the human 
mind, where they generate the maggots, 
by which the judgment is abused, and 
the moral sense perverted, until the 
thinking faculty of the individual be- 
comes nothing better than a receptacle 
for swarms of crude notions and mis- 
shapen theories, by which a whole 
realm may sometimes be disturbed and 
confounded. We are thus enabled to se- 
count, charitably, for the extraordina:y 


mental phenomena exhibited by such 
men as Daniel O’Connell, Joseph 
Hume, and others of that class, whose 
minds appear to be a perfect vivarium 
of moral and intellectual monstrosities, 
received, no doubt, originally as so 
many imperceptible opiniuncule, from 
writers like the one before us, and 
swelled to their present magnitude by 
the appropriation, to their peculiar 
nutriment, of the strength and vigour 
of the human brain. So that these 
wretched men, in the evil that is 
wrought both in them and by them, 
can scarcely be said to be free agents. 
It would not be so correct to say that 
they generate the pest, by which they 
are rendered a curse both to them- 
selves and others, as that the pest is 
generated in them, and that too in a 
manner of which they are altogether 
unconscious. We do not mean to 
deny to the insect tribe in the liter 
world the same unerring instinct which 
distinguishes their prototypes in physi- 
cal nature, namely, that of choosing a 
fitting and congenial habitation for 
the embryo depositum which is to be 
quickened into life, and to which they 
best perform the parental duty by 
abandoning all care of it themselves. 
We have no doubt whatever that the 
brain of an O'Connell or a Hume is 
fully entitled to the preference which 
it receives above that of a Sir James 
Graham, or a Sir Robert Peel; and 
that the spawn which should starve in 
the one, will very soon become instinct 
with life in the other. But still it is 
only right to make the proper distine- 
tion between the parasite, and the more 
legitimate product of the human mind ; 
and to put our fellow-subjects upon 
their guard against the approaches of 
the floating ephemerides by which their 
minds also may be rendered, by a 
similar process, the invigorating recep- 
tacles of all that is noxious and loath- 
some. 

And this caution is the more neces- 
sary during those summer months, 
when insect swarms, such as have 
been described, are on the wing, and so 
many individuals whose minds they 
would fain impregnate, are, in various 
ways, pursuing their summer amuse- 
ment. Take, for instance, a young 
member of parliament, who, after the 
toil of a laborious session, feels desirous 
of enjoying those country pleasures by 
which his exhausted energies may be 
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restored. He is attracted by the title 
«* The Sportsman in Ireland and Scot- 
land,” &c. and immediately possesses 
himself of a work from which he hopes 
to derive some hints, which, in the ex- 
cursion which he meditates, may be 
found useful. He opens it, and to his 
surprise finds that it contains maxims for 
the legislator, as well as information 
for the sportsman. “ Omne tulit punc- 
tum qui miscuit utile dulci.” “ This,” 
he exclaims, “is more than I expected. 
IT may now kill two birds with one 
stone. While I am invigorating my 
body, I may be storing my mind; and 
Ican prepare most effectually for the 
business of debate, even whilst I am 
pursuing my favourite amusement.” 
Surely this is a temptation to indolence 
and to inexperience, which is scarcely 
to be resisted; and we are not. sur- 
prised, that in numerous instances, un- 
suspecting individuals are imposed upon 
by artful and malevolent misrepre- 
sentation, and in their hours of leisure, 
when amusement only was sought, are 
led to imbibe the principles, or to 
catch the persuasions, by which their 
conduct is governed in public life. 
Are we not right, therefore, in regard- 
ing writers like the present with an 
earnestness that would at first sight 
seem altogether disproportioned to 
their personal importance ; and strip- 
ping them of the false pretences, under 
the disguise of which they might be 
enabled to work so much mischief ? 
But,some of our readers will exclaim, 
what a contradiction all this furnishes 
to the theory with which we set out in 
this paper, viz: that an angler must 
almost of necessity, be a good man? 
Softly, Mr. Objector—not so fast if you 
please. The contradiction is one in 
appearance only, not in reality, as we 
hope presently to make very plain. 
Without insisting upon the application 
of the maxim, “ exceptio probat regu- 
lam,” that the exception only con- 
firms the rule ; to the benefit of which, 
in a solitary case, no fair reader would 
consider us disentitled; the truth is, 
that this fellow is no angler at all. 
Would any judicious naturalist set 
down a sheep as a ravenous animal, 
merely because, once upon a time, it 
happened, that a wolf appeared in 
sheep's clothing. In such a case the 
judgment of the naturalist, (supposing 
one so stupid as to fall into such an 
error could be found,) would be de- 
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cidedly inferior to the judgment of the 
wolf, who pronounces tacitly upon the 
mild and gentle character of the sheep, 
by adopting his outward garment, for 
the purpose of disguising his own fero. 
city. It is even thus that we would 
compel this writer himself to- bear true 
and faithful testimony to the innocence 
and the honour of the gentle race 
whom he slanderously disparages by 
pretending to be one of them. It 
was the very best disguise which he 
could assume for winning the conf- 
dence of credulous or unsuspecting 
readers. But, as no assumption of the 
disguise could confer upon him the 
skill or the knowledge which distin. 
guish the experienced angler, so almost 
every page in which he describes any 
fishing exploit in which he was en- 
gaged, might be cited as an evidence 
of such ignorance or such bungling as 
utterly discredits his pretensions. 
Besides, the fellow is a bait fisher! 
and is so unconscious of degrading the 
gentle art by his butcherly preparations, 
that he actually makes a boast of them! 
But this is so grave a charge, that we 
feel ourselves imperatively called upon 
to lay the proof positive of it before our 
readers. He thus describes a day's 
sport, as he calls it, upon a river which 
feeds the upper lake at Killarney :— 


« Having now arrived at the top of 
the lake, we entered a fine rapid river, 
It was my turn to instruct the major; 
my tackle soon changed—lI produced the 
salmon-roe. 

« Owen began to smile in anticipation 
of the surprise by which the major and 
his crew would be overwhelmed, as I 
trudged up the rocky banks. This is 
a river which feeds the upper lake, and 
is apparently its principal spring. It falls 
from the mountains through a long chain 
of cataracts and alternate bog valleys, 
which, though difficult and sometimes 
dangerous to get through, will amply 
repay the enterprising bait-fisher who shall 
visit it. At Killarney the fly or trailing 
only are in use, neither of which is suited 
to the fishing of a river of this description, 
Yet it is in this river, being the head of 
the lakes, that the fish are commonly 
found of the best order and size, A fly 
would be useless on the surface of the 
boiling whirlpools below the cataracts, 
and trailing inspossible. 


“ Having loaded my line with a heavy 
bullet, I stopped at the first fall, and com- 
menced the fatal mode of angling. Fatal 
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as I believe it to be the only certain 
mode of taking trout, salmon, and all of 
that order, without reference to weather 
or season, : 

«The major was incredulous, and 
smiled. Having examined my tackle 
and the bait, he pronounced it more 
curious than effective, and was certain, 
whatever effect it might produce else- 
where, it could avail nothing in Ireland. 

«« By the powers, but that’s an odd 
kind of fishing,’ said the major, whose 
countenance had undergone a complete 
change as he saw me deliberately land a 
fine trout of two pounds, and immediately 
drop my line into the same place. Trout 
after trout appeared in continued succes- 
sion, till the major declared he would burn 
his flies, for the true secret of fishing re- 
mained yet to be learned. 

«¢ The devil a fish any soul but your- 
self can extract from this execrable river,’ 
exclaimed the major, ‘ though we all well 
knew that the finest fish are to be found 
up this stream in the spring. Netting 
jis out of the question—flies useless— 
groping impossible—so that we have 
been always constrained to regard this 
bog as holy ground, which would never 
repay the angler for traversing.’ ” 


What will the reader, who knows 
any thing about the enjoyment of the 
genuine angler, say to that? “ Habe- 
mus” not “ confitentem,” but glorian- 
tem “reum.” He actually glories in 
his shame, and seems utterly uncon- 
scious that he is only exhibiting the 
greed of a fishmonger, when he fancies 
that he is displaying the sentiment of a 
sportsman. Away with all such fel- 
lows from our lakes and streams, whose 
object is not fishing, but fish; We dis- 
claim them as brethren of the gentle 
craft ; and pronounce of all such delibe- 
rate murderers for murder’s sake, that 
they are not one whit better than so 
many} joints of O’Comnell’s tail, and 
that they are scarcely decent enough 
to be members of the trades union. 
They only need a “ quantum suf.” of 
courage, (of which we have very little 
doubt that this poor sniveller has a 
very plentiful lack,) to be “ fit for trea- 
sons, stratagems, and spoils.” 

He describes an acquaintance which 
he formed while he was coming over in 
the packet, with a poor devil who 
had returned from Spain, after having 
served in the Spanish legion. The 
glory of his exploits under the immor- 
tal Evans, was all that he had to con- 
sole him for his sufferings and his dan- 


gers ; but they prepared him, no doubt, 
for the new vocation, which he now 
took up more from necessity than 
choice, namely, that of a smuggler. 
For some time his fortune was various, 
now in plenty, and again in want; un- 
til, at length, he is employed by a gen- 
tleman, connected, we are given to un- 
derstand, with the revenue department, 
to smuggle into harbour, for his pecu- 
liar use, a quantity of champaign. 
This he undertakes to do, and robs his 
employer of a portion of his wine, 
while he is defrauding government of the 
duty ; for which valuable services he 
obtains, by the interest of the individual 
thus defrauded, a place in the revenue, 
which he at present holds. And this 
double distilled villain our author pro- 
nounces to be as honest a man as any in 
her Majesty's service!’ Perhaps so— 
he and his employers know best. It is 
not always wise to reject a statement 
merely because it is made by one who 
is not remarkable for telling truth. 
In this particular observation we are 
very much inclined to think that he 
has not been guilty of any great ex- 
aggeration. 

He passed through Galway without 
having so much as heard of the far- 
famed Costello, the best stream of its 
inches, for trout and salmon fishing, in 
the world. The fish do not run to a 
very great size, but they are of good 
quality, and in great numbers; nor 
have we ever, in any other river, en- 
joyed the pleasures of the rod and line 
in greater perfection. 


This river is in the possession of a 
society of gentlemen, by whom it is 
strictly preserved. The rules of this 
little society are very judiciously con- 
trived to ensure, to those who are per- 
mitted to visit it, plentiful amusement. 
We do not think. that it can conve- 
niently accommodate more than four 
rods at a time; at least, for a con- 
stancy, that ought to be the limit. But 
to these, if the day be good, it will 
afford abundant employment. It is 
thus described by a genuine sportsman, 
the author of “ the Angler in Ireland.” 


“The Costello is not a large, but a 
tolerable sized stream, issuing from an ex- 
tensive lake, about two or three miles 
from the sea. It flows through a plain, 
in which it has generally worked its way 
through the superincumbent soil to the 
granite rock beneath, It abounds both in 
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rapid streams and very large and deep 
pools, in which latter the fish chiefly lie. 

“ At the lower end of the lake above 
mentioned, the channel is extremely nar- 
row and rocky; of which advantage has 
been taken to fix there a strong iron gra- 
ting, that prevents the fish from the sea 
ascending any further. Behind this gra- 
ting are sluice-boards, which keep the 
lake a foot or two above its natural level, 
and, by removing which, at any time an 
artificial flood, if I may say so, can be pro- 
duced in the river. 

“ The late Sir R. Staples, a most supe- 
rior sportsman, took a lease of this river 
for thirty years. He built a small but 
very comfortable house on its banks, where 
he usually spent three or four of the sum- 
mer months, employing ten watchers to 
guard the sacred waters from every kind 
of poaching. These his son still conti- 
nues, although I understood that he has 
little of his father’s enthusiasm for the 
‘ Gentle Art.’ 

« The number and weight of fish that 
Sir R. Staples often killed would seem 
incredible to any one only acquainted with 
the streams of South Britain: but I to- 
day saw quite enough to induce me to be- 
lieve almost any tale of wonderful sport, 
if properly authenticated. We began 
fishing after twelve o'clock, and were 
obliged to give up before six. I knew 
nothing of the right flies; and persisted 
too long in thrashing what I, afterwards, 
discovered to be inferior pools. We cer- 
tainly had a good breeze, but it was very 
cold, with every indication of heavy rain 
over-head, which every angler knows to 
be most unfavourable to his sport. Yet, 
with all these disadvantages, we succeeded 
in basketing forty-three white trout, of 
from three-quarters of a pound up to five 
pounds, and weighing altogether seventy- 
three pounds, besides losing a vast num- 
ber more, and rises absolutely beyond all 
count. Of these, thirty-five fell to my 
hook, my friend accompanying me entire- 
ly for my amusement. 

« Fishing with two flies, as I usually 
do, I often hooked two fish at a time, and, 
if they were large, had great difliculty in 
mastering them; one of them in that case 
generally escaped ; but I twice killed two 
together, each of which weighed above 
two pounds, They showed great strength 
and vigour, and, as is remarkable in sea- 
trout above every other kind of fish, the 
moment they felt the hook they sprang 
several times out of the water and darted 
into every part of the pool, When fresh 
from the sea and of large size, they are 
certainly more vigorous even than the 


salmon ; and, being a very bold and greedy 
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fish, their pursuit is by many preferred to 
that of any species of angling. 

« Any brother angler who has met 
with as little of such splendid sport as I 
then had will readily enter into my feel. 
ings of astonishment and rapture, which J 
expressed with a warmth and an energy 
that much amused those who were with 
me; they, however, all concurred in ag. 
suring me it was a very bad day for the 
Costello; and 1 fully believe, what they 
unanimously declared, that, under favour. 
able circumstances, from two hundred to 
three hundred white trout, of the same 
size as ours, have occasionally been killed 
by a single rod in a single day ! 

** Near the head of the river we were 
shown a couple of young eagles, which a 
boy had brought in their nest from an 
island on the lake to arock near his own 
cabin, and which the parent birds regu- 
larly fed in their new habitation, One of 
these majestic birds, of the large brown 
species, kept souring over her offspring 
most of the day. I also caught a trout, 
of about four pounds weight, with a deep 
gash down its side, which had been inflict- 
ed, as I was told, by the talons of this 
rival angler, 

“ My success this day had been so great 
as to make me extremely eager to renew 
the attack ; we were accordingly on the 
river by nine o'clock the next morning, 
and anticipated great sport from our 
superior knowledge of the river, the flies, 
&c. The fish generally rose very well in 
the early part of the day, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable appearance of the wea- 
ther; but in the afternoon it came on to 
blow and rain so tremendously that, al- 
though I stood it out bravely to the last, 
I had latterly little or no sport. Pre- 
viously, however, I succeeded in killing 
twenty-seven white trout, which weighed 
rather more than forty pounds; and two 
salmon-peel, of five pounds and a half, and 
three pounds and a half, and which on any 
other river would have been most capital 
sport.” 


The book from which the above ex- 
tract has been made is one which we 
could honestly recommend as a faithfal 
guide to such of our readers as may 
be tempted at any time to make a pis- 
catorial excursion into the south or 
west of Ireland. But it is, we believe, 
out of print; and should these pages 
meet the eye of its ingenious and ac- 
complished author, we venture to re- 
commend him to reprint it, with such 
emendations and additions as any sub- 


sequent experience might suggest. As 
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an angler’s vale mecum, it might be 
made very useful. 

« The sportsman in Ireland” having 
had his fill of pot fishing and pot-house 
politics, betakes himself to Scotland 
for the purpose of shooting grouse, and 
is chafed and indignant at finding that 
he cannot walk into any gentleman’s 
preserve, and shoot and kill at discre- 
tion. We believe there are few to 
whom such a privilege might be more 
safely conceded, and in whose instance 
it would so little interfere with the 
preservation of the game. But he 
should consider that the Scotch pro- 
prietors are matter-of-fact people, and 
took him for what he appeared to 
be. They had had no experience of his 
fishing in Ireland; and seeing him fur- 
nished with a dog and gun, it was but 
natural that they should have appre- 
hended that their moor-fowl might be 
diminished, if he were permitted to 
have his way amongst them. Doubt- 
less they will be more accommodating, 
if he should visit their country again. 
He possesses no salmon roe bait for 
the birds; and we warrant the most 
timid of the feathered tribe would soon 
cease to be afraid of him. 

Lake Arklet, or, as he calls it, Lake 
Arkil, is described by our sporting 
tourist as one not likely to repay the 
visit of the angler. He fished along 
its banks, he says, and caught only a 
few bad trout. We do not believe 
him. In the first place, the lake is 
most strictly preserved, being rented 
from the Duke of Montrose by the 
Messrs. Browne, Samuel and Thomas, 
of Glasgow, who have built the only 
habitable residence in its vicinity, a 
little lodge, at which we were per- 
mitted, by their generous courtesy, to 
sojourn for the better part of a week 
last year, when we took some very fine 
trout, and some pike of the best qua- 
lity we ever saw. The lake, by those 
who know it well, is pronounced one 
of the very best in Scotland ; and we 
look forward, with not a little pleasure, 
to the prospect of again enjoying upon 
it our favourite recreation. 

There are many other points in the 
work before us which we had marked 
for notice ; but perhaps the author 
will consider that enough has been 
already written to set his claims to the 
respect and the confidence of the reader 
in their true light. We say, therefore, 
good bye, sniveller ; “ to dinner with 





what appetite you may.” To our 
readers we owe an apology for intro- 
ducing them into he company ; but 
our motives are before them, and by 
them we are content to be judged. 
They well know that we do not 
ordinarily spend our time in killing 
carrion ; but it is sometimes neces- 
sary to throw away a shot or two 
upon animals which do not come legi- 
timately under the denomination of 
game, if it were only to procure some 
choice specimen which may ornament 
a museum, or serve as a scare-crow. 
But we have done; we have bagged 
our quarry, such as it is; and now feel 
ourselves entitled to make preparation 
for more agreeable pastime. 
Apropos—what a choice assortment 
of flies are those which have just been 
spread before us—all made to order, 
and according to pattern, by an expe- 
rienced hand—old Philips’s best hooks, 
we warrant. Our rods, too, and reels, 
are in readiness ; and we look with 
eager anxiety to the hour when we 
shall be privileged once more to be 
denizens amongst the woods and moun- 
tains, where the music of the streams, 
the freshness of the air, the melody of 
the birds, the verdure of the fields, 
and the beauty of nature, in all 
the variety in which she exhibits 
herself to the gaze of her ad- 
miring votary, whether towering in 
sublimity, or mantling in loveliness--- 
whether dressed in sunshine, or wrapt 
in storms---will make us, for a brief 
season, forgetful of the noise and strife 
of city life, charm away the bitterness 
of political contention, raise us above 
the sublunary anxieties which embar- 
rass and agitate the life of man, and, 
by converse with the Eternal Archi- 
tect, by whom this frame of things, so 
passing fair, was fashioned, allay that 
fever of the spirit, and still those beat- 
ings of the heart---those flutterings, as 
it were, of the immortal spirit against 
its prison bars---which indicate unsa- 
tisfied longings after some future and 
indefinite good, and baffled reason strug- 
gling in vain to solve the troublous 
mystery of human existence. Yes, our 
little sabbath of recreation is at hand, 
by the proper employment of which we 
hope to be purified from the sordidness 
of worldly objects, and rendered not 
less fit to study, or to profit by, the 
word, by contemplating the works of 
God---by seeing with our own eyes how 
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exceedingly glorious they are, and how 
their Author is clothed with majesty 
and dominion. And it is only thus that 
the enjoyment of such pleasures is 
attended with a purificatory efficacy, 
when they are pursued as a means, not 
as an end---when they are a respite 
from toil, not an engrossing occupa- 
tion---when they are used for purposes 
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of health, not abused for purposes of 
self-indulgence---and when, if we haye 
recourse to them with delight, when 
wearied nature requires refreshment 
and repose, as soon as these their pro. 
per objects are fully accomplished, we 
can return from them with a pleased 
alacrity to those occupations to which 
it has pleased God to call us. 


SHAMUS O0’GORMAN.—A SONG, 
To the Editor of the Dublin University Magazine. 


VENERATED AND TRANSCENDANT Popcar, 


I have long amused myself, among other indulgences of the strenua 
inertia, by collecting fragments of those ballads still sung among the peasantry 
of Ireland to those old airs which, under Tom Moore's genius, have been taught 
to carry very different burdens. The following is a specimen ; and when I tell 
you that these lines are fitted to that melody which our lyric compatriot has 
sentimentalized for ever by his well-known rh: upsody, “ Oh, breathe not his 
name,” &c., the contrast which it suggests will perhaps make you smile. 


I have the honour to be, your obt. humble servant, 


K. F. 


I once had a true love, but now I have none, 
Since Shamus O’Gorman has left me alone ; 
He’s gone to the mountains a courtin’ a wife, 
And left me to ery all the days of my life. 


Oh, Shamus O’Gorman’s an elegant boy! 

The sound of his voice id make your heart jump with joy, 
He’s good six foot two in his stockings; and, fegs, 

It would do your heart good just to look at his legs! 


His equal for dancing sure never was seen, 

At ajig or a reel he might dance with the queen, 

He'd fairly delight you, he’d tire down six, 

With his heel-and-toe, and battering, and other quare tricks. 


His cheeks are so red, and his hair almost white, 

And his darlin’ blue eyes are so round and so bright, 

His tongue is so coaxing and sweet, that with ease 

You'd think he could flatter down the birds off the trees ! 


And to think that he’d lave me! oh, it makes my heart sore ! 
For I thought I was sure of him for ever more ; 

If | had the ready penny, he’d have had me long ago, 

For I know I have his heart’s-love—sure he often told me so! 


And the girl that he’s courtin’ isn’t likely at all, 
She’s as yellow as a guinea, she’s crooke d, and she’s small ; 

Sut the reason that he’s after her ’s for sake of what she’s yot, 
For though she has no money, she has a fine potatey pot.” 
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Tuesk volumes, in whatever light re- 
garded, are among the most valuable 
that have been published for many 
years. They record the biography of 
aman of singular purity of heart, of 
most unaffected simplicity of manners, 
of great acuteness of reasoning powers, 
and eminent practical talent. The 
records of this great man’s life are 
here traced by himself with the noblest 
candour, and are, indeed, to his family 
and to mankind, a most valuable in- 
heritance. No part of the interest 
arising from the study of this life 
can be referred to that morbid sym- 
pathy so often felt with the half insane 
exposure of their peculiarities of mental 
or moral disease which has rendered 
popular in some degree every biogra- 
phical revelation of every crazy poet, 
or preacher, or mendicant actress, or 
strolling religionist. We have here 
no records of states of half conscious- 
ness—no recollections of a vicious 
youth told with soothing palliations 
or affected remorse. In his accounts 
either of his own opinions or of those 
of others, there is no affectation of 
disguising commonplace truths under 
the mask of paradox. On the con- 
trary, as in the works of Paley, and of 
Franklin, both of whom it is now the 
fashion to underrate, views the most 
profound are expressed with such 
masterly plainness of language, that 
what we learn for the first time blends 
with what has been always familiar. 
The sons of Romilly are the editors 
of these volumes—but the work con- 
sists exclusively of Romilly’s own nar- 
rative of his life—a diary kept by him 
during the time he was in parliament, 
and selections from his correspondence. 
The narrative consists of two parts— 
the one written in 1796, two years 
before his marriage, and relating the 
events of his earliest years from 1757 
to 1789. This first part was carefully 
revised by the author, and a fair copy 
made of it, of which, we are told by 
his sons, no other instance is to be 
found among the papers which they 
publish. The latter part, bearing the 


* Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly, written by himself, with a selection from his 
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date of 1813, was more hastily written. 
The rough draft, consisting of loose 
sheets, is the only copy. In this, too, 
were alterations and corrections, but 
such only as were made at the same 
time that it was originally written. 

Between the year 1789, with which 
the first narrative terminates, and 1806, 
with which the second commences, the 
materials which supply, in some degree, 
the want of any regular account of 
Romilly’s life, are a selection from his 
correspondence during the interval, his 
diary of a visit to Paris in 1802, and 
an unfinished narrative of some inci- 
dents belonging to the history of his 
life, which took place in 1805. 


A journal of his parliamentary life, 
diligently kept from 1806 to 1818, 
and four papers entitled by the editors 
* Letters to C.” form the remaining 
materials of these volumes. 

Some doubts as to the fitness of 
printing works not intended for the 
public led the family of Romilly to 
consult Dumont, the earliest of Ro- 
milly’s surviving friends. They have 
published a letter of his, written in 
reply to the request for his advice-—a 
letter never sent, but found among 
Dumont'’s papers after his death. 


‘The private memoirs”—thus Dumont 
states the question—‘‘ The private memoirs 
being written only for himself and his family, 
and he never having thought of publishing 
them, it may be asked if his friends have the 
right to do so; that is, if they would be 
authorised by him thus to reveal his inmost 
thoughts, and to display the privacies of life, 
the very secrecy of which endears them to us ? 
Should I wish it, were I in his place? and I, 
who knew him so well, who was thoroughly 
acquainted with his most intimate disposition, 
can I believe that he would approve of their 
publication? I believe—to answer my own 
question—that, always true, always seeking 
in the public good for the sources of his 
actions, he would say, ‘ If my friends think 
that this publication can injure no one, ard 
that it may be of public utility, I resign 
myself to their judgment, and sacrifice my 
own inclination.’ I think also that it must 
have occurred to him, as to every one who 
writes his own life, that these recollections 
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might be one day published either by his 
friends, or from some accidental cause; and 
this appears to me the more probable from 
the habitual reserve which is preserved towards 
the persons mentioned in them. 

“ There is, I think, no other work of this 
kind which could produce the same moral 
effects upon a youthful mind. On one side 
we see great talents, great reputation, and 
ample fortune ; and, on the other, an obscure 
origin, scarcely any education, years lost— 
and all these disadvantages overcome by un- 
wearied application, and by efforts constantly 
directed towards the same end. It is a lesson 
composed entirely of facts, worth more than 
volumes of moral sentiments ; to which none 
of those pretences, by which young people 
commonly reconcile to themselves their own 
nothingness, can be suggested as an answer, 
Nor does the example stop here. During 
twenty years, no.one enjoyed happiness sur- 
passing his, and this of a kind to be described 
by him alone who felt it. Although his 
natural disposition was not without a tinge 
of melancholy, this had ceased at the moment 
of his marriage, and left only that serious 
turn of mind which gave weight to all his 
thoughts. I, who knew him from the age 
of two-and-twenty, could describe how vividly 
his flexible imagination dwelt on the pleasures 
derived from the beauties of nature, from 
literature, from the fine arts, and from the 
society of his friends; and how he made all 
these enjoyments keep their proper place in 
the disposal of his time. But never did I 
see in him any trace of those habits of despon- 
dency which produce discontent with one’s 
self and with the world. A charm, too, is 
spread over the whole work, and it leaves in 
the mind a feeling of affection for the author ; 
and this because he displays himself without 
pretension, and because the picture he draws 
relates only to those moral feelings, those 
private virtues, which every one can imitate, 
and to that domestic life, the happiness of 
which, as it is derived from the purest and 
most amiable feelings, creates jealousy in the 
breast of no one. Mere men of the world 
will probably disbelieve it: in their eyes it 
will appear a romance, but one that will not 
offend them; and, by the middling ranks, 
the most numerous class of society, these 
Memoirs will be read with the same feeling 
as that which dictated their composition, 

“ As to the Memoirs of his parliamentary 
life, I should have still fewer doubts about 
them. I know that he wrote them only for 
his private use; but, at the same time, the 
only objection that he could have made to 
their publication is derived from their imper- 
fect state, the consequence of the little care 
he was able to bestow upon them. But it 
appears to me that we are able to appreciate 
the force of this objection. If these Memoirs 
present a very interesting summary; if they 
will be read (and as far as I can myself judge 
this will be the case) with very great pleasure ; 
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if they contain a parliamentary history, in. 
structive in the highest degree with regard 
to the course of public affairs, to the incidents 
which determine their issue, to the difficulties 
which lie in the way of all reforms, and to the 
precautions necessary to ensure success; if 
they contain abundance of novel and striking 
observations on many parts of civil and penal 
legislation ; if, as I believe, all this is true, 
then I think that the publication of these 
Memoirs, although in some respects and on 
certain subjects they be but mere sketches, 
will confer an essential benefit on the public, 


* Above all, it appears to me that no one 
ever saw a more perfect mode! of all that 
ought to constitute a public man in the cha- 
racter of a member of parliament. And all 
this appears by a simple statement, with no 
pretension, no exaggeration, no display of 
feeling, not a word of satire, not an expression 
which denotes a man hurt by his want of 
success, but, on the contrary, representing 
him never discouraged, always ready to renew 
his defeated projects, and always entertaining 
the hope that reason would one day triumph, 


“To me, these Memoirs appear a precious 
monument: and when I reflect that this labo- 
rious undertaking was the work of a man 
always occupied to the utmost extent, who 
gave up to it, as well as to all his legislative 
labours, that time from whence he might have 
derived very considerable professional advan. 
tages, it seems to me that it cannot fail to 
produce a lasting effect upon those who know 
how to profit by a great example, and to 
reflect upon what may be done with life by 
him who chooses to employ it.” 


We transcribe the opening sentence 
of the memoir :— 


“T sit down to write my life; the life of 
one who never achieved any thing memorable, 
who will probably leave no posterity, and the 
memory of whom is, therefore, likely to sur- 
vive him only till the last of a few remaining 
and affectionate friends shall have followed 
him to the grave. A subject so uninteresting 
will hardly awaken the curiosity of any one 
into whose hands this writing may chance to 
fall, and I may almost be assured of having 
no reader but myself. In truth, it is for 
myself that I write, for myself alone ; for my 
own instruction, and my own amusement, 
In old age, if 1 should live to be old, I may 
find a pleasure, congenial to that season of 
life, in retracing the actions and sentiments 
of my youth and of my manhood, less im- 
perfectly than by the aid of an impaire od and 
decaying memory, and as it were in living 
again with relations and with friends long 
deceased,” 


“Tf I had the inclination,” he mo- 
destly adds, “ I have not the means of 
speaking much of my ancestors, The 
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first of them that I have ever heard of 
is my great-grandfather, and of him 
I know little more than that he had 
a pretty good landed estate at Mont- 
pellier, in the south of France, where 
he resided.” He was a Protestant, 
but such was then the fury of religious 
persecution, that “it was only in the 
privacy of his own family he ventured 
to worship God in the way which he 
judged would find favour in His 
sight.” His only son, the grand- 
father of our Romilly, in 1701, when 
seventeen years of age, made a jour- 
ney to Geneva for the purpose of 
receiving the sacrament. That jour- 
ney was the immediate cause to which 
England owes the family of Romilly. 
At Geneva the celebrated Saurin was 
then on a visit. The religious impres- 
sions, which must have been before 
deep, were strengthened by a few con- 
versations with that most eloquent man, 
who was revered as an apostle; and 
the young Romilly determined rather 
for ever to leave his country, his 
family, his friends, and his inheritance, 
and seek for his support among stran- 
gers, than return to again endure the 
tyrannical persecutions of Louis XIV.'s 
government. He set out for London, 
not apprising his family of his purpose 
till he had actually landed in England. 
During his father’s life he received 
occasional remittances from home. 
After he had been for a few years 
in England, he set up at Hoxton, in 
the neighbourhood of London, in the 
business of wax-bleacher. He married 
Judith de Montsallier, the daughter of 
another French refugee, and became 
the father of a very numerous family. 
The profits of his business were not 
equal to support the expenses of his 
family, and those arising from the 
generosity of his disposition. While 
his father lived, however, he was 
supplied from home. ‘This resource, 
however, soon failed. A distant rela- 
tive, a Catholic, took possession of the 
estate, and Romilly was reduced to 
poverty, and, at last, to bankruptcy. 
He sank under the pressure of these 
calamities, and died at the early age 
of forty-nine, leaving a widow, four 
sons and four daughters, wholly un- 
provided for. They were—says the 
author of the memoir—of an age to 
discern the full extent of the melan- 
choly prospect before them, but all 
misfortunes appeared light in com- 
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parison with the loss of such a parent. 
The youngest was, withinafew months, 
buried in his father’s grave. 

Of the three remaining sons, Peter, 
the father of the subject of our memoir, 
was the youngest. He was born in 
1712, and had been bound apprentice 
to a jeweller in the city. 

The descendants of the French 
refugees appear to have lived very 
much among each other. Their in- 
termarriages were within the same 
circle. The father of Romilly married 
the sister of a fellow-apprentice— 
named Garnault—also of a French 
Protestant family. Romilly was one 
of many brothers and sisters—he was 
born in the year 1757. 

The character of Romilly’s father 
was one well calculated to impress the 
minds of his children. He was cheer- 
ful, good humoured, and indulgent--- 
disposed, in all circumstances, to ex- 
pect the best, enjoying all the good 
he met with in life, and in adversity 
disposed to console himself and others 
with the recollection that adversit 
is seldom of long duration. Of quick 
sensibility, he expressed impatiently 
and violently what he felt; but the 
gusts of anger were transient, and 
he knew not what it was to cherish 
resentment. Great warmth of friend- 
ship distinguished him, and he never 
entertained an enmity. He was,” 
says his son, “ very religious—but his 
religion was without austerity.” He 
read prayers in the midst of his family 
every Sunday; but the substance of 
religion he thought consisted in doing 
good to our fellow-creatures---and his 
charity far exceeded the means of his 
fortune. All his amusements were 
such as his own house afforded him. 
He was fond of reading, and had a 
small, well-chosen library ; of pictures, 
but pictures were too dear for him to 
purchase till in later life, and he con- 
fined himself at first to prints. He 
was fond of gardening, and he hired 
a small garden in which his hours of 
summer leisure from business ‘were 
passed. 

Several of his children died in 
infancy or early youth. This filled 
the elder Romilly with alarm. He 
ascribed it to the unwholesomeness 
of a constant town residence, and took 
lodgings at Marylebone, then a small 
village about a mile distant from town, 
though now, and for many years, by 
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the increase of buildings, become a 
part of the metropolis. The change 
of residence was beneficial, and all 
his after-born children lived. They 
were but three---two brothers and a 
sister. 

They were brought up bya female 
relative, Margaret Facquier, whose 
name tells her to have been of French 
descent. A faithful servant assisted 
Mrs. Facquier and their father in 
the education of the children. Their 
mother, from the bad state of her 
health, was incapable of taking any 
part in their education. The example 
of the excellent persons about them 
was of more value than any derived 
from direct instruction. ‘ The books,” 
says Romilly, “in which we were 
taught, were ill suited to our age. 
The Bible, the Spectator, and an 
English translation of Telemachus, 
are those which I recollect having in 
most frequent use.” 

We transcribe, because it assists in 
rendering intelligible an after state of 
Romilly’s mind, the following passages 
in which he describes the state of 
nervous distress and depression to 
which he was occasionally reduced :— 


“ The servant whom I have mentioned was 
to me in the place of a mother. I loved her 
to adoration. I remember, when quite a 
child, kissing, unpereeived by her, the clothes 
which she wore; and when she once enter- 
tained a design of quitting our family and 
going to live with her own relations, receiving 
the news as that of the greatest misfortune 
that could befal me, and going up into my 
room in an agony of affliction, and imploring 
God upon my knees to avert so terrible a 
calamity. 

“It is commonly said to be the happy 
privilege of youth to feel no misfortunes but 
the present, to be careless of the future, and 
forgetful of the past. That happy privilege 
I cannot recollect having ever enjoyed. In 
my earliest infancy, my imagination was 
alarmed and my fears awakened by stories of 
devils, witches, and apparitions; and they 
had a much greater effect upon me than is 
even usual with children; at least ] judge so, 
from their effect being of a more than usual 
duration. The images of terror, with which 
those tales abound, infested my imagination 
very long after I had discarded all belief in 
the tales themselves, and in the notions on 
which they are built; and even now, although 
I have been accustomed for many years to 
pass my evenings and my nights in solitude, 
and without even a servant sleeping in my 
chambers, 1 must, with some shame, confess 
that they are sometimes very unwelcome in- 
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truders upon my thoughts. I often recollect, 
and never without shuddering, a story which, 
in my earliest childhood, (for my memory 
hardly reaches beyond it,) I overheard, as [ 
Jay in bed, related by an old woman who was 
employed about our house, of a servant mur- 
dering his master; and particularly that part 
of it where the murderer, with a knife in his 
hand, had crept, in the dead of night, to the 
side of the bed in which his master lay asleep, 
and when, as from a momentary compunction, 
he was hesitating before he executed his bloody 
purpose, he on a sudden heard a deep hollow 
voice whispering close to his ear in a com. 
manding tone, ‘that he should accomplish his 
design !’ 

“ But it was not merely such extravagant 
stories that disturbed my peace; as dreadful 
an impression was made on me by relations 
of murders and acts of cruelty. The prints, 
which I found in the lives of the martyrs and 
the Newgate Calendar, have cost me many 
sleepless nights. My dreams, too, were dis- 
turbed by the hideous images which haunted 
my imagination by day. I thought myself 
present at executions, murders, and scenes of 
blood ; and I have often lain in bed agitated 
by my terrors, equally afraid of remaining 
awake in the dark, and of falling asleep to 
encounter the horrors of my dreams. Often 
have I, in my evening prayers to God, besought 
Him, with the utmost fervour, to suffer me to 
pass the night undisturbed by horrid dreams, 

**T had other apprehensions, and some of 
a kind which are commonly reserved for 
maturer years, I was oppressed with a con- 
stant terror of death, not indeed for myself, 
but for my father, whose life was certainly 
much dearer to me than my own, I never 
looked on his countenance, on which care and 
affliction had deeply imprinted premature 
marks of old age, without reflecting that 
there could not be many years of his excellent 
life still to come. If he returned home later 
than usual, though but half an hour, a thou- 
sand accidents presented themselves to my 
mind; and, when put to bed, I lay sleepless, 
and in the most tormenting anxiety, till I 
heard him knock. This state of mind became 
so habitual to me, that an uneasiness and a 
foreboding of some misfortune came upon me 
regularly about half an hour before the usual 
time of his return, and went on increasing till 
the moment of his arrival. So far, indeed, 
was I from endeavouring to overcome this 
weakness, that I willingly encouraged it, from 
a strange idea which I had conceived, that 
by dreading misfortunes I prevented them, 
and that the calamity, which I feared would, 
whenever it happened, come upon me quite 
unawares, I took a pleasure, therefore, in 
indulging my terrors, and reproached myself 
if ever I felt a moment of security. 

“The idea of my father’s approaching 
death pursued me even in the midst of scenes 
which seemed most likely to dispel such 
gloomy reflections. I remember once accom- 
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panying him to the theatre on a night when 
Garrick acted. The play was Zara, and it 
was followed by the farce of Lethe. The 
inimitable and various powers of acting, which 
were displayed by that admirable performer 
in both those pieces, could not for a moment 
drive from my mind the dismal idea which 
haunted me. In the aged Lusignan I saw 
what my father in a few years would be, totter- 
ing on the brink of the grave; and when in 
the farce the old man desires to drink the 
waters of Lethe that he may forget how old 
he is, 1 thought that the same idea must 
naturally present itself to my father; that 
he must see as clearly as I did that his death 
could not be at the distance of many years; 
and that, notwithstanding his apparent cheer- 
fulness, that idea must often prey upon his 
mind, and poison his happiness more even 
than it did mine. I looked at his counte- 
nance as he was sitting by me, persuaded 
myself that I observed a change in his fea- 
tures, conjectured that the same painful re- 
flections had occurred to him as had to me, 
repented of having entered the theatre, and 
returned from it as sad and as dejected as I 
could have done from a funeral. 


“ The anxiety which I constantly felt about 
my father strengthened in me the natural 
inclination which I always had for a life of 
peace and tranquillity; and gave me such 
an aversion, and even a terror of every kind 
of tumult and disturbance, as I can hardly 
describe. It was not often that my father 
took us to any public amusements: it did, 
however, sometimes happen ; and my mother, 
whenever her health would allow of it, was 
of the party. My father, as I have already 
observed, was of a temper warm and impatient 
of injury, and his solicitude for the beloved 
objects which he had under his charge made 
him resent, with an unnecessary degree of 
warmth and violence, the incivility of those 
who happened to crowd upon us, or in any 
way to incommode us. The dread of such 
quarrels, and of what might be the conse- 
quence of them to him, always depressed my 
spirits when in any place of public resort ; 
and the greatest pleasure I reaped from those 
kind of amusements was the satisfaction with 
which, upon our return home, I reflected that 
he was safe, as if there had been some mighty 
danger which he had escaped, 

“ My infancy and my childhood, though 
they were thus clouded, did not, however, 
pass without many gleams of sunshine. My 
spirits were often high, even to a degree of 
tumult and intoxication, and my imagination 
was not always employed upon melancholy 
subjects. My imagination, indeed, was the 
faculty which I most exercised, and it was 
often very busily employed when those about 
me were little aware of it. During the winter 
months, we were always very regular on 
Sundays in our morning and evening atten- 
dance at church. My father had a pew in 
one of the French chapels, which had been 


established when the Protestant refugees first 
emigrated into England, and he required us 
to attend alternately there and at the parish 
church. It was a kind of homage which he 
paid to the faith of his ancestors, and it was 
a means of rendering the French language 
familiar to us: but nothing was ever worse 
calculated to inspire the mind of a child with 
respect for religion than such a kind of 
religious worship. Most of the descendants 
of the refugees were born and bred in Eng- 
land, and desired nothing less than to preserve 
the memory of their origin; and their chapels 
were therefore ill attended. A large uncouth 
room, the avenues to which were narrow 
courts and dirty alleys, and which, when 
you entered it, presented to the view only 
irregular unpainted pews and dusty plastered 
walls ; a congregation consisting principally 
of some strange-looking old women scattered 
here and there, one or two in a pew; anda 
clergyman reading the service and preaching 
in a monotonous tone of voice, and in a lan- 
guage not familiar to me, was not likely either 
to impress my mind with much religious awe, 
or to attract my attention to the doctrines 
which were delivered. In truth, I did not 
even attempt to attend to them; my mind 
was wandering to other subjects, and disporting 
itself in much gayer scenes than those before 
me, and little of religion was mixed in my 
reveries,” 


The instruction he received at a 
day school in the neighbourhood ap- 
pears to have been of the very worst 
description. The system of patron- 
izing each other, which is always found 
among sectaries of all descriptions, and 
perhaps among all who are, from what- 
ever circumstances, exposed to common 
disadvantages, led Mr. Romilly to pre- 
fer for his children a school that had 
been once kept by a French refugee, 
and to whicl, the sons of several refu- 
gees continued to be sent. Reading, 
writing, arithmetic and French, were 
taught at the school; and Latin, 
though neither master or assistants 
knew one word of it, was inserted as 
an ornamental addition to the bill of 
fare, and by way of giving dignity and 
importance to the school. The scho- 
lars, with almost the one exception of 
the Romillys, consisted of the sons of 
the barbers, butchers, and bakers of 
the neighbourhood. The greater gen- 
tility of Romilly’s trade made the 
miserable wretch, who presided over 
this school, treat his sons with less 
harshness than the other boys. Il 
health made the schoolmaster ill-tem- 
pered, and a night's sleeplessness was 
often the cause why some poor boy 
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was “overwhelmed with stripes.” 
There are minds that would have 
been utterly brutalised by witnessing 
such scenes—and injured a thousand 
times more than if they had been in 
their turn the victims of such barbari- 
ty. Young Romilly saw the cruelty, 
and still worse, the partiality of this 
odious scoundrel, with indignation and 
aversion. ‘“ And I often,” says he, 
writing many years after of the scenes 
that remained branded on his memory 
“burned with shame at not being among 
the victims of his injustice. * * * 
Young as I then was, I was struck 
with the bad effects of this severe treat- 
ment. There were some boys who 
were always in scrapes, continually 
playing truant, and continually punish- 
ed with increasing severity. T7'heir 
faults, and the mischievousness of their 
disposition, seemed to increase in pro- 
portion to the severity with which they 
were treated. At this school Romilly 
and his brother remained for several 
years, and learned there little more 
than the rules of French grammar. 
The use of French in conversation was 
learned at home—their father insisting 
upon its being spoken in the family on 
the Sunday mornings, the only time his 
business allowed him to pass with them. 

One of the objects which Romilly’s 
father had in sending his son to this 
school was, that he might learn Latin 
enough to become anattorney. Now, 
this happy family were fortunate enough 
to know but one attorney, and this 
attorney young Romilly did not like. 
Mr. Liddel lived in Threadneedle- 
street, a man eminent in his line ;_ he 
was short, fat, ruddy-faced, and his 
countenance shone as if besmeared with 
grease ; a large loose wig shook with 
every movement of the little fat man’s 
head ; his eyes were constantly half 
shut and drowsy ; his motions were 
slow and deliberate ; his words were 
slobbered out, as though he had not 
strength to articulate them ; his house 
was dark and gloomy ; dusty papers 
and voluminous parchment deeds,which 
one would as soon have thought of 
opening as of shaking a carpet for 
amusement, were the furniture. Poor 
young Romilly, who had already written 
verses, and was at least a Sp yenser in 
his boy-dreams, some how or other 
identified the abstract image of law with 
this greasy attorney and his filthy hole. 
Liddel looked like a well-fed and 
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thriving man; still young Romill 
rebelled ; he entreated of his father 
to make out for him some other---any 
other---mode of life. His father had 
the feeling that no man was very like] ly 
to succeed in a business which he dis. 
liked, and the attorney was dismissed 
from thought. The next thought was 
of mercantile life. The Fludyers, at 
the head of a great commercial house 
in the city, were cousins-german of Mr, 
Romilly, and he thought the office of 
clerk in their counting-house might 
lead to respec ge and opulence. 
The Fludyers had themselves begun 
their career in very narrow circum. 
stances ; but by great activity, industry, 
and enterprise, had acquired vast and 
increasing wealth. Sir Samuel, the 
godfather of Romilly, was anxious for 
this project ; but while the young aspi- 
rant to commercial wealth and its sure 
adjunct, civic dignities, was preparing 
himself for his new position, Sir Samal 
Fludyer died the death of an alder. 
man---of apoplexy. Sir Thomas, alas! 
did not long survive him, and the dream 
of Whittington for ever vanished. 

Other projects were discussed by the 
family, and for one reason or another 
abandoned. At last, without perhaps 
any very distinct purpose of the kind 
at first, the elder Romilly began to 
employ his sons in his own business of 
jeweller, with a view to its being car- 
ried on by them in partnership on his 
death. ; 

At this period the returns of Ro- 
milly’s business were not less than 
twenty thousand pounds a year. The 
business was capable of being much 
enlarged, and promised a good provi- 
sion for the family. Young Romilly's 
occupation was at this time in keeping 
accounts, and seeing the customers of 
the establishment, and this kind of life 
he continued for about two years. He 
disliked the business in every respect, 
but that it gave him much of his time 
to himself; he subscribed to circu- 
lating libraries, and read every thing 
that fell in his way ; ancient history, 
English poetry and criticism, were his 
favourite amusements---studies they 
could not be called---and he had a 
great escape from becoming a “poet 
himself ; he wrote eclogues, songs, and 
satires, translated from Boileau, and 
imitated Spenser---in short exhibited 
decided symptoms of that insanity, 
which, unless subjected to an early 
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course of severe treatment, is altoge- 
ther incurable, and which, though not 
always shewing itself in any marked 
absurdity of conduct, is apt to leave 
the sufferer nerveless and helpless. 
“ ] was soon,” says Sir James, “ per- 
suaded that I possessed no inconsider- 
able share of genius ; my father’s busi- 
ness began to grow every day more un- 
pleasant to me, and I lamented that I 
had not been educated for some pro- 
fession connected with literature,” 
The bad verses, however, produced 
one good effect : it led him at sixteen 
to begin Latin in good earnest, and in 
the course of three or four years he 
had read every writer of pure Latinity, 
except those whose books are on merely 
technical subjects. He went three 
times through Livy, Sallust, and Ta- 
citus---most of Cicero. The poets he 
read over and over again, and made 
translations in verse from Ovid and Vir- 
gil. “ At the time these translations ap- 

ared to me to have such merit, that 

remember reading with triumph, first 
Dryden's translation, and then my own, 
to my good-natured relatives, who con- 
curred with me in thinking that I had 
left poor Dryden at a most humiliating 
distance---a proof certainly, not of the 
merit of my verses, but of the badness 
of my judgment, the excess of my 
vanity, and the blind partiality of my 
friends.”’ Greek he wisely determined, 
considering the time of life he had now 
reached, to give up altogether ; he 
read, however, most of the Greek his- 
torians, orators, and philosophers, in 
the Latin versions, which till very lately 
were in general printed with the Greek 
text. 

His general reading, as we have 
before intimated, was very extensive--- 
indiscriminate, no doubt, and arising 
from the wish to gratify accidental 
curiosity. Travels and history, how- 
ever, he alweys read with maps before 
him, and thus acquired considerable 
geographical knowledge. He attended 


‘also some courses of lectures on natural 


philosophy. 


From his father’s fondness for pic- 
tures and prints, his children had early 
opportunities of forming a correct taste 
in these matters. Young Romilly be- 
came a great admirer of pictures, lost 
no opportunity of seeing good collec- 
tions, attended lectures at the Royal 
Academy, and became well acquainted 


with the distinguishing style of almost 
every master. 

The death of the Fludyers was 
attended with consequences of some 
moment to the happiness of the Ro- 
millys. Two orphan daughters of an 
uncle of Romilly’s had been brought up 
in the house of the Fludyers. The 
death of the Fludyers reduced them to 
a second orphanage, and they found a 
home with the Romillys. Their ami- 
able dispositions added to the happiness 
of the family, and with the eldest both 
of the young men fell in love. Samuel's 
was the love of a child, and yielded to 
the passion of the elder brother, whose 
wife she afterwards became. 


About this time a large legacy was 
left to the family, of which Samuel's 
share was between two and three thou- 
sand pounds. On this addition of in- 
come a larger house was taken by 
Romilly’s father, still in Marylebone, 
which, however, had now already 
ceased to be the country, and wasmerely 
the outskirts of London. 


‘There our whole family now resided 
throughout the year, what had been our 
town-house being appropriated entirely to 
business, Our new house was in High-street, 
and, to judge from its external appearance, 
its narrow form, its two small windows on a 
floor, and the little square piece of ground 
behind it, which was dignified with the name 
of a garden,*one would have supposed that 
very scanty and very homely, indeed, must 
have been this our comparative opulence and 
luxury. But those who had mingled in our 
family, and had hearts to feel in what real 
happiness consists, would have formed a very 
different judgment, They would have found 
a lively, youthful, and accomplished society, 
blest with every enjoyment that an endearing 
home can afford; a society united by a 
similarity of tastes, dispositions, and aflee- 
tions, as well as by the strongest ties of 
blood. They would have admired our lively, 
varied, and innocent pleasures; our summer 
rides and walks in the cheerful country, which 
was close to us ; our winter-evening occupa- 
tions of drawing, while one of us read aloud 
some interesting book, or the eldest of my 
cousins played and sung to us with exquisite 
taste and expression ; the little banquets with 
which we celebrated the anniversary of my 
father’s wedding, and of the birth of every 
member of our happy society ; and the dances 
with which, in spite of the smallness of our 
rooms, we were frequently indulged. I cannot 
recollect the days, happily 1 may say the 
years, which thus passed away, without the 
most lively emotion. I love to transport 
myself in idea into our little parlour with its 
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green paper, and the beautiful prints of 
Vivares, Bartolozzi, and Strange, from the 
pictures of Claude, Caracci, Raphael, and 
Corregio, with which its walls were elegantly 
adorned; and to call again to mind the 
familiar and affectionate society of young and 
old intermixed, which was gathered round the 
fire; and even the Italian greyhound, the 
cat, and the spaniel, which lay in perfect 
harmony basking before it. I delight to see 
the door open, that I may recognise the 
friendly countenances of the servants, and, 
above all, of the old nurse, to whom we were 
all endeared, because it was while she attended 
my mother that her health had so much im- 
proved. 

** But yet with such means of happiness, 
and in the midst of enjoyments so well suited 
to my temper and disposition, I was not com-. 
pletely happy. The melancholy to which 
T had from my childhood been subject, at 
intervals oppressed me; and my happiness 
was often poisoned by the reflection, that at 
some time or other it must end.” 


His dislike to his father's business 
each day increased, and he wished 
secretly for other employment. This 
prejudice against law and lawyers had 
now passed away. The temper and 
manners of Mr. Lally, one of the 
sworn clerks of chancery, to whom he 
was now articled for five years, were 
in strong contrast with his description 
of Liddel’s. He was a man whose 
estimable qualities of heart and under- 
standing were calculated to make the 
strongest impression on such a mind 
as Romilly’s. The routine of business, 
however, which consisted in making 
copies of pleadings, and receiving no- 
tices of motions to be made in suits, 
and transmitting copies of orders of 
court to the different solicitors en- 
gaged, was felt by the young student 
most irksome. Much of the d: ay, how- 
ever, was left unoccupied by business, 
and much of the business was of a kind 
that, while the hand is engaged, leaves 
the mind free. The vacations, too, 
and especially the long vacation, were 
Romilly's own, and his residence was 
still at his father’s house. His favo- 
rite studies were pursued during the 
time of his apprenticeship with little 
intermission. His plan for future life was 
unambitious—or at least his ambition 
was of a kind that interfered not with 
others. It was to follow his profes- 
sion, that of a sworn clerk in chancery, 
as far as was necessary for support, 
and “to aspire to fame by literary 
pursuits.” He still cultivated his real 
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or supposed talent for poetry, and did 
not altogether wean himself from writ. 
ing verses till his nineteenth year. His 
dream then was that of becoming a dis. 
tinguished prose writer, and with this 
view he exercised himself in transla. 
tions from the Latin classics, and read 
* with care the best English writers, 
Addison, Swift, Bolingbroke, Robert. 
son and Hume, noting down,” he adds, 
“every peculiar propriety and happi- 
ness of expression which I met with, 
and which I was conscious that | 
should not have used myself.” 

About this period commenced a 
friendship, to which seems distinetly 
referable all Romilly’s future plans of 
of life. John Roget, a clergyman, 
and native of Geneva, was elected 
minister of the French chapel which 
the Romillys attended. The gloomy 
building, described in a former extract, 
had disappeared, and in its place was 
erected a new, small, cheerful chapel. 
The dry bones of C alvinistic theology 
that used to terrify poor Romilly’s boy- 
ish imagination from the sombre pul. 
pit, no longer scared him from his 
rest. This too, was changed, and he 
“heard from Roget sermons com- 
posed with taste and eloquence, and 
delivered with great propriety and ani- 
mation. Roget was, indeed, possessed 
of the genuine sources of eloquence; 
an ardent mind, a rich imagination, 
and exquisite sensibility.” Roget, from 
the moment of his arrival in England, 
became intimate with the Romillys. 
He from the first saw Romilly's great 
talents, encouraged’ and aided his 
studies, and predicted his future sue- 
cess at the bar and in the senate. His 
earnest advice was among the chief 
causes of Romilly’s entering upon the 
studies of the law, with a view to the 
profession of the bar. Roget was an 
admirer of the works of Rousseau, and 
made Romilly acquainted with them. 


“With what astonishment and delight did 
I first readthem! I seemed transported into 
a new world. His seducing eloquence so 
captivated my reason, that I was blind to all 
his errors. I imbibed all his doctrines, 
adopted all his opinions, and embraced his 
system of morality with the fervour of a 
convert to some new religion. That enthu- 
siasm has long since evaporated; and though 
[ am not even now so cold and insensible, as 
to be able under any circumstances to read 
his writings with an even and languid pulse, 
and unmoistened eyes, yet Iam never tempted 
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to exclaim, Malo cum Platone errare, quam 
cum aliis vera sentire,—a motto which I once 
seriously inscribed in the first page of Emile. 
But though the writings of Rousseau contain 
many errors on the most important subjects, 
they may yet be read with great advantage. 
There is, perhaps, no writer so capable of 
inspiring a young mind with an ardent love 
of virtue, a fixed hatred of oppression, and a 
contempt for all false glory, as Rousseau ; 
and I ascribe, in a great degree, to the irra- 
tional admiration of him, which I once enter- 
tained, those dispositions of mind, from which 
I have derived my greatest happiness through- 
out life.” 


We continue the narrative in Ro- 
milly's own words :— 


“Tn our family, Roget found a society well 
suited to his taste. His visits to us became 
frequent; his conversation was uncommonly 
interesting, and he had soon secured the 
friendship of us all, My sister he inspired 
with warmer sentiments than those of friend- 
ship. On his part, he was by no means 
insensible to her merits, but he forebore for 
some time to offer his addresses to her. He 
had no property but the very moderate in- 
eome which his church afforded him; my 
sister’s fortune, though not large in itself, 
was comparatively large, and her expectations 
were supposed to be much greater, for my 
father, from his assiduity, the long time he 
had been in business, his extensive dealings, 
and his moderate expenses, was reputed to be 
possessed of great wealth. Roget's intimate 
friends endeavoured to dissuade hii from 
making a proposal, which, they said, they 
foresaw would be unfavourably received ; they 
were, however, as much mistaken with respect 
to my father’s disposition as with respect to 
his fortune. Upon the first mention of 
Roget’s addresses, my father declared, that, 
if they had my sister's approbation, they had 
his; he had long befure resolved never to 
resist, or even to check, his daughter's inclina- 
tions, With respect to Roget, however, it 
was not a case in which my father was merely 
not to oppose; he could not but approve a 
marriage so well calculated to render a beloved 
child happy; and it was, soon afterwards, 
solemnized to the great satisfaction of all our 


family.” 


The narrative is interrupted for the 
the purpose of relating the effect of 
this marriage on Randolph Green- 
way, who had been an apprentice to 
the elder Romilly, and had became 
attached to the daughter. After 
her marriage, he first, in what 
seems almost to have been a paroxysm 
of madness, revealed a passion that 
had been silently preying upon his 
mind and frame. He sought the ex- 
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citements of military life—but in vain ; 
domestic calamities followed, “ From 
the time of my sister’s marriage,” 
says Sir Samuel—“nay, from the 
time when it was first in contempla- 
tion, he knew no happiness; but he 
lingered through seven tedious years 
before his sorrows laid him in the 
grave. He lived long enough to see 
the instability of human happiness ; 
and to witness the cruel misfortunes 
which overwhelmed those whom he 
considered as completely blessed.” 


“ But let me not”—adds the biographer— 
“but let me not anticipate other calamities ; 
let me rather postpone them as long as pos- 
sible, and forget awhile that they are fast 
approaching, to live over again and enjoy 
completely the too short period of pure and 
unmixed happiness, which followed my sister’s 
marriage. I had always loved her with the 
tenderest affection. I had conceived for 
Roget the sincerest friendship, and their 
union increased and enlivened these senti- 
ments. I passed most of my leisure hours 
with them, enjoying the small but well 
selected society which frequented their house, 
and enjoying still more their conversation 
when alone. 

‘I shall never forget the charms of our 
little frugal suppers, at which none but us 
three were present; but where we never 
were at a loss for topics that went to the 
hearts of all of us; where each spoke without 
the least reserve, may, where each thought 
aloud, and was not only happy in himself, 
but happy from the happiness of those most 
dear to him. Our happiness, indeed, was 
such that it could hardly be increased; but, 
if not increased, we might, at least, reckon 
upon its duration; the sources of our enjoy- 
ment were in ourselves, not dependant upon 
the gifts of fortune, and not subject to the 
tyranny of opinion. We were young; my- 
self, indeed, but just of age: and many years, 
in the enjoyment of the purest friendship and 
affection, seemed to be in store for us. Vain, 
however, were these expectations! our happi- 
ness was as transient as it was pure.” 


Thus terminates the portion of Sir 
Samuel’s autobiography written in 
1776. The next portion of the work, 
which extends from 1778 to 1789, 
bears the date of 1813. We cannot 
avoid transcribing the very beautiful 
passage with which the narrative 
opens :— 


“ After an interval of seventeen years I am 
about to resume the task uf writing my life— 
a task undertaken: in very different circume 
stances, and with very different views, from 
those with which I now resume it, When I 

E 
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began to set down the few events of my unim- 
portant history, I was living in great privacy ; 
I was unmarried, and it seemed in a very 
high degree probable that I should always 
remain so. My life was wasting away with 
few very lively enjoyments, and without the 
prospect that my existence could ever have 
much influence on the happiness of others ; 
or that I should leave behind me any trace 
by which, twenty years after I was dead, it 
could be known that ever I had lived. But 
since that period, and within the last few 
years, I have been in situations that were 
more conspicuous; and though it has never 
been my good fortune to render any impor- 
tant service, either to my fellow-creatures or 
to my country, yet, for a short period of time, 
at least, some degree of public attention has 
been fixed on me. It is, however, with no 
view to the public that I am induced to pre- 
serve any memorial of my life; but wholly 
from private considerations, It is in my 
domestic life that the most important changes 
have taken place. For the last fifteen years, 
my happiness has been the constant study of 
the most excellent of wives; a woman in 
whom a strong understanding, the noblest 
and most elevated sentiments, and the most 
courageous virtue, are united to the warmest 
affection, and to the utmost delicacy of mind 
and tenderness of heart ; and all these intel- 
lectual perfections are graced and adorned by 
the most splendid beauty that human eyes 
ever beheld. She has borne to me seven 
children, who are living; and in all of whom 
I persuade myself that I discover the promise 
of their, one day, proving themselves not 
unworthy of such a mother. Some of them 
are of so tender an age that I can hardly hope 
that I shall live till their education is finished, 
and much less that I shall have the happiness 
to see them established in life; and of some 
it is not improbable that I may be taken from 
them while they are yet of such tender years 
that, as they advance in life, they may retain 
but little recollection of their father. To 
these, and even to my dear wife, if, as 1 
devoutly wish, she should many years survive 
me, it may be a source of great satisfaction 
to turn over these pages; to learn or to 
recollect what I was, what I have done, with 
whom I have lived, and to whom I have been 
known. Such is the information that these 
pages will afford, and they will, I fear, afford 
nothing more. Of instruction there is but 
little that they can supply: what to shun, or 
what to pursue, is that of which a life, so 
little chequered with events as mine, can 
hardly present any very striking lessons. I 
have been in no trying situations ; the force 
of my character has never been called forth ; 
I have fallen into no very egregious faults, 
and I have had the good fortune to escape 
those situations which generally lead to them ; 
but, from the pions affection which may have 
been instilled into my children’s minds, they 
may set a considerable value, and take a 


lively interest in facts which, to the rest of 
mankind, must appear altogether insipid and 
indifferent. It is, therefore, to enjoy con. 
versation with my children, at a time when I 
shall be incapable of conversing with any one ; 
and to live with them, as it were, long after 
I shall have descended into the grave, that I 
proceed with this narrative of my life. It is 
surrounded by these children in their happy 
infant state ; cheered with the little sallies of 
their wit; exhilarated with their spirits; 
become youthful, as it were, by their youth ; 
and transported at sometimes discovering in 
them the dawnings of their mother’s virtues ; 
it is in the repose of a short period of leisure 
after unusual fatigues in my profession ; it is 
in a fine season, in the midst of a beautiful 
country, with some of the richest and most 
luxuriant scenes of nature spread before me; 
it is in the midst of all these sources of enjoy- 
ment and of happiness, that I sit down to 
this pleasing employment.” 


The former narrative had traced 
the life of Romilly to nearly his 
twenty-second year. In that year, 
encouraged by Roget alone, for Lally 
and the others, whose opinion was 
likely to influence him, looked at least 
doubtfully on the project, Romilly en- 
tered himself of the Society of Gray's 
Inn, took chambers which overlooked 
the gardens, gathered a few books 
around him, and began the study of 
the law. He placed himself as pupil 
with Mr. Spranger, a chancery drafts- 
man, and for the first year read un- 
der his direction, and with his aid, 
He was the only pupil Spranger ever 
had, and his business was scarcely suf- 
ficient to give employment to a single 
pupil. Still Romilly was anxious to 
learn, and his master able and willing 
to teach; and all the student’s mor- 
nings, and many of the evenings 
were passed at Mr, Spranger’s house. 
He continued his habit of reading the 
Latin classics, wrote political essays, 
which were now and then inserted in 
the newspapers. He avoided Debating 
Societies, but adopted an expedient 
suggested in Quintilian, namely, that 
of expressing to himself, in the best 
language ke could, whatever he had 
been reading, and of using the argu- 
ments he met in Livy or Tacitus, and 
making with them speeches of his own, 
“ not uttered, but composed, and ex- 
isting only in thought.” He now and 
then attended the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and used to recite in thought or 
answer the speeches he heard there. 
Even when riding or walking he was 
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engaged in making speeches in this 
way. 

His health for a while sunk under 
the severity of his studies. The 
stomach was the chief seat of disease, 


and he was ordered the waters of 


Bath, and an entire cessation of 
study. Unfortunately for the effect of 
this ‘plan the auction of a law library 
took place a few days after his arrival ; 
he bought several books— 


“ With this supply I continued my studies, 
and probably too closely: I drank too much 
of the water ; I was advised by an apothecary 
there to try the bath : I followed that advice, 
but I went into the bath when it was too hot, 
I stayed in it too long, and in a short time, 
by these various means, I found myself in a 
much worse state than that in which I had 
left town. The disorder in my stomach was 
all I had then to complain of ; but now I was 
disordered throughout my whole frame. I 
was incapable of walking half a mile without 
excessive fatigue. Any exertion either of 
mind or body produced the most distressing 
palpitation of my heart. My nights were 
sleepless, my days restless and agitated. My 
apprehensions for the future were the most 
gloomy. Having heard at Bath of persons 
who had never recovered from the relaxed 

and nervous habit into which an intemperate 

use of the hot bath had reduced them, I per- 
suaded myself that such was my destination. 
I imagined that my whole life (and I feared 
it might be a long one) would drag on in 
my then state, useless to all mankind and 
burdensome to myself; and I entertained 
strong apprehensioas that my disorder might 
end in inadness. 

“Under the pressure of all these real and 
imaginary ills, Ireturned totown. Sir Wm. 
Watson, my physician, endeavoured to repair 
all the mischief I had been doing. He made 
me use the cold bath, and drink the chaly- 
beate waters of Islington: and he recom- 
mended me for a time to relinquish all study ; 
but this recommendation was unnecessary, 
for my constant restlessness and uneasiness 
made it impossible for me to fix my attention 
upon any thing. 

“ Gradually I got better; but my health 
had not made any considerable progress, when 
I was obliged to undergo bodily fatigues which 
threw me back again, and left me in a very 
deplorable state. In the beginning of June 
broke out that most extraordinary insurrec- 
tion, excited by Lord George Gordon, which 
has hardly any parallel in our history. Ina 
moment of profound peace and of perfect 
security, the metropolis found itself on a 
sudden abandoned, as it were, to the plunder 
and the fury of a bigoted and frantic populace. 
The prisons were broken open and burned ; 
and their inhabitants—debtors, men accused 
of crimes, and convicted felons—indiscrimi- 


nately turned loose upon the’ public, and 
received into the first ranks of their deliverers 
to assist in further acts of devastation. One 
night, the flames were seen ascending from 
nine or ten different conflagrations, kindled 
by these unresisted insurgents. The Inns of 
Court were marked out as objects of destruc- 
tion; and Gray’s Inn, in which many Catho- 
lics resided, was particularly obnoxious. Go- 
vernment, which had acted with extraordinary 
irresolution at first, took at last very vigorous 
measures to put a stop to these disgraceful 
outrages. In the meantime, however, it had 
become necessary for every man to trust to 
himself for his security ; and the barristers 
and students of the different Inns of Court 
determined to arm themselves in their own 
defence. The state of my health rendered 
me quite unequal to so great an exertion. 
I was ashamed, however, of being ill at such 
a season. I did, therefore, as others did; 
was up a whole night under arms, and stood 


as sentinel for several hours at the gate in 
Holborn. 


“This fatigue, and the excessive heat of 
the weather, threw me back into a worse 
state of health than ever. I was so relaxed 
that I could hardly stand ; 1 had, from mere 
weakness, continual pains in all my limbs, 
My nights were restless; and if the con- 
tinual agitation of my fibres would have 
permitted me to sleep, the pulsation of my 
heart, which was continually sensible to me, 
and which was visible through my clothes 
when I was dressed, would have prevented 
me. I hurried out of town to try the effect 
of sea air ; found myself worse, and hastened 
back again. Very slow, indeed, was my 
recovery. Throughout the whole of the 
following winter I was incapable of walkin, 
more than a mile at atime. My studies £ 
was obliged almost entirely to lay aside. I 
read little but for my amusement, and rather 
by way of diverting my thoughts from my 
malady, and from “the melancholy prospect 
that I had before me, than with any view to 
my improvement. It was at this time, and 
with this object, that I began to read Italian ; 
and I certainly found entinaht entertain- 
ment in the novelties which the literature of 
Italy presented to me.” 


The happiness of the Romillys had 
been before this interrupted by the 
distressing illness of Roget, who, in 
the spring of 1779, soon after the 
birth of his eldest child, was seized 
with inflammation of the lungs, and as 
the only chance of saving his life, or- 
dered to be removed to his native 
air ; and accompanied by his wife, he 
went to Geneva. After many changes 
of the disease, he partially recovered, 
but could not venture to return to 


England. His child had been left with 
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the Romillys, and the parents became 
anxious to have it restored to them. 
Romilly’s father would not entrust it 
to the care of strangers or servants, 
and Romilly undertook the charge. 
His nursery maid necessarily accom- 
panied the child, and the party, joined 
by four others, placed themselves under 
the care of a Swiss voiturier. He 
undertook to convey them to Lau- 
sanne; their route was through the 
Low Countries, it being a time of war ; 
and as they journeyed with the same 
horses, they did not travel more than 
thirty or forty miles a day, and saw 
all the objects of interest or curiosty 
that lay upon theirroad. The variety 
and novelty of every thing he saw soon 
completely restored Romilly’s health ; 
and he tells with exultation of the effect 
produced by his first landing at Ostend, 
and by “ the magnificent city of Ghent.” 
“ We pursued our course through Brus- 
sels, Namur, Longwy, Metz, Nancy, 
Plombieréres, Besangon, to Lau- 
sanne, where I delivered safely their 
little boy to Roget and my sister.” 
Roget, too, he found in better health 
than he expected—living according to 
the strictest rule, but equal to the en- 
joyment of the society of a few friends, 
and occupying himself with literary 
pursuits. He was writing the history 
of the American war. During the 
last two or three years the friendship 
between him and Romilly had been 
strengthened ; and his opinion of Ro- 
milly’s talents probably increased by 
the correspondence which passed be- 
tween them. But we must again use 
Romilly’s own language :— 


* My success at the bar he considered as 
certain; and, knowing what that success leads 
to in England, he spoke of my future destina- 
tion with a degree of exultation and enthusiasm, 
which re-kindled those hopes that had for 
some time been nearly extinguished in my 
mind, The recollection of one of these con- 
versations, which took place as we were walk- 
ing upon the terrace of his garden one fine 
summer night, when not a cloud appeared 
upon theatmosphere to intercept the effulgence 
of the stars scattered over every part of the 
heavens, has since a thousand times occurred 
to me, and is now as fresh in my memory as 
if it had been an event of yesterday. Scareely 
any thing, indeed, that I saw, or heard, or 
read, during the six weeks that I passed in 
this delightful retirement, have I since for- 
gotten. 

“« The situation was one of the most beau- 
tiful that imagination could paint, It was 
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about a mile from Lausanne, and at a con. 
siderable eminence above it, commanding a 
most extensive view of that enchanting 
country, with the lake of Geneva stretching 
out to its whole extent, and bounded by the 
lofty and rude mountains of Savoy. Never 
could there be a clearer refutation of the 
common saying, that the most beautiful 
objects by familiarity tire upon the sight, 
than what I here experienced. The window 
of my room commanded this sublime prospect; 
every day I gazed upon it with fresh rapture; 
and the last time that I beheld it, its beauty 
kindled in me the same pious admiration as 
the first.”” 


It was not possible to have seen 
Geneva under more favorable circum. 
stances of introduction than Romilly's 
would have been but for the distrac. 
tion of politics. Society was, how- 
ever, at the time convulsed by the 
contests which afterwards had so un- 
happy a termination for the popular 
party. In the months which Romilly 
passed at Lausanne he saw more than 
years could have exhibited at a quieter 
time. He lived with Chauvet, the 
chief of the popular party. Duroveray, 
Clariere, and Reybaz were met hy 
him under circumstances to exhibit 
those faults of character which soon 
ended in the downfall of the republic. 
The happiness, however of society 
was wholly broken up ; politics, and 
nothing but politics, was thought of, 
and this in a place where literature had, 
a few years before, united all classes ; 
where the very highest distinguishing 
attributes of French and English so- 
ciety had before existed. “ The liveli- 
ness of French conversation,” says Sir 
Samuel, “without its frivolity, and the 
good sense of England, with a refined 
literary taste, formed by an intimate 
acquaintance with the writings of Ros- 
seau and Voltaire, to which we have 
no pretensions.” 

Sir Samuel had here a very unusual 
opportunity of witnessing the conduct 
of a criminal trial at Geneva; the 
proceedings at that period were secret, 
as they were in most parts of the Con- 
tinent, and are yet in Italy, and parts 
of the Austrian dominions, none 
being permitted to be present but the 
prisoner, his counsel, and two friends 
named by him to assist him. Romilly 
was anxious to be present at a trial of 
the kind, and was named by a prisoner 
tried for house breaking, at the sug- 
gestion of his counsel, as one of the 
assistant friends. 
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During this residence at Geneva he 
formed the acquaintance of Dumont, 
afterwards known best in England as 
the interpreter of the uncognoscible 
Jeremy Bentham. In company with 
Dumont and Roget, he made a tour 
to the glaciers of Savoy, and round 
the lake of Geneva, by Martigny, and 
Vevay; he visited with another party 
the Chartreuse, and returned by Paris. 


At Paris he witnessed the illumina- 
tions for the birth of the Dauphin. 
We must transcribe the passage ; it 
forms a strong contrast to English re- 
joicings. 


“An event happened while I was there 
which showed Paris to great advantage; this 
was the birth of a Dauphin, after the Queen 
had been married several years without having 
had a son. Great public rejoicing: took 
place. The theatres were thrown open to the 
people with gratuitous representations; and 
at the Comédie Frangaise they were indulged 
with the adventures of Henry IV., their good 
and favourite king There were public illu- 
minations, too, but these were commanded ; 
and I felt no small surprise when I read 
placarded in the corners of the streets the 
mandate by which the loyal people of Paris 
were ordered to shut up their shops, and to 
illuminate their houses for three successive 
nights, and the officers of the police were 
enjoined to see the order executed. The 
illumination corresponded with its cause ; and 
in many a house I observed one solitary lamp 
at each window glimmering, not in token of 
joy, but in reluctant obedience to the pleasure 
of the government The public buildings, 
however, were splendid ; and in mest of the 
large squares were orchestras and bands of 
music, which played to the dancing of the 
people. The Place de Gréve was (as I 
thought unfortunately ) chosen as the favourite 
scene of these amusements. The Hdtel de 
Ville was resplendent with lamps.  Fire- 
works were played off before it; and to the 
music of four different orchestras were as 
many parties of dirty and ragged creatures 
dancing, with as much life and gaicty as if 
they were in a theatre devoted only to mirth 
and joy, For myself, I confess that my 
cheerfulness was not a little damped by the 
squalid appearance of the dancers; by the 
soldiers ranged on every side; by the sudden 
appearance, from time to time, of the horse 
patrol, (maréchaussée) silently and unex- 
pectedly making their way through the 
thickest of the crowd; and by the recollec- 
tion that the ground on which I stood was 
the common place of execution, which had 
been so often wet with blood, and had so often 
witnessed the lengthened agonies of tortured 
wretches expiring in flames, or upon the 
wheel, 


“ The King went to Notre Dame in great 


state to return thanks to God for the birth 
of his son, The scene was a very splendid 
one, and the crowds which pressed on every 
side to see the royal procession pass, were 
immense. Only eight years afterwards I was 
present at a ceremony accompanied with the 
same military pomp, and beheld with the 
same eager curiosity by many of the same 
spectators, but which was of a very different 
kind ; it was when, in the same church, the 
colours of the National Guard of Paris re- 
ceived the benediction of the archbishop, and 
when a patriotic sermon was preached on the 
occasion by the Abbe Fauchet.” 


At Paris he became acquainted with 
Diderot and D’Alembert, with a 
watchmaker of his own name, the 
author of some articles on the subject 
of his own art, in the Encyclopedie, 
and with Madame Delessert, to whom 
Rousseau’s “ Letters on Botany” were 
addressed. 

In her society, and that of her 
family he “ spent most usefully the 
time he past at Paris.” “ There is 
nothing, indeed,” he adds, in relatin 
this, “by which 1 have through life 
more profited than by the just observa- 
tions, the good opinion, and the sincere 
and gentle encouragement of amiable 
and sensible women.” 

He returned to London and resumed 
his law studies. A fellow student, 
Baynes, whose early death he deplores, 
and he were of the greatest assistance 
to each other. They pursued their 
studies together, and compared their 
notes of cases occurring during their 
attendance on the courts. They 
formed a little society, consisting of 
themselves, Holroyd, and Christian, 
for arguing points of law, sug- 
gested by each in turn. Two acted 
as judges, and two as counsel. The 
points were argued with all the skill 
that the advocates could command, 
and the judges were obliged to give in 
detail the reasons of their decisions. 
Sir Samuel expresses an unequivocal 
opinion of the advantages received by 
him from this society. 

In Easter Term, 1783, he was 
called to the bar. He thought of 
going the next circuit, but Roget's 
death interfered with his purpose. The 
death of this excellent man occurred 
at a most distressing moment, when 
his wife had been but a few weeks 
confined. Her father was impatient 
for her return to England; but this 
journey was one which, with her two 
children, she could not venture to un- 
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dertake, unless accompanied by some 
member of her family. Romilly un- 
dertook the journey. 

They went by Paris, which Baynes 
was desirous of seeing. At Paris 
they met Franklin.  Ofall the cele- 
brated persons,” says Sir Samuel, 
** whom in my life, 1 have chanced to 
see, Dr. Franklin, both from his ap- 
pearance and his conversation, seemed 
to me the most remarkable. His 
venerable patriarchal appearance ; the 
simplicity of his manner and language, 
and the novelty of his observations, at 
least the novelty of them at that time 


to me, impressed me with an opinion of 


him as one of the most extraordinary 
men that ever existed.” 

From Paris he went direct to Ge- 
neva. At Lausanne he met with the 
Abbe Raynal, who failed to impress 
him favorably. Indeed he describes 
his conversation as so unequal to his 
celebrated work, that he seems inclined 
to believe the report which ascribed to 
Diderot its most splendid passages. 

The first long vacation after his call 
to the bar was passed in this kind ser- 
vice. In the following term he re- 
turned to business, which for many 
years consisted almost entirely in draw- 
ing equity pleadings. 

In the spring of 1784, he joined the 
midland circuit, and ap pears to have 
passed some seven years in pleasant 
and expensive idleness. He then made 
the experiment of also attending ses- 
sions, and fixed on Warwick as being 
the place he could best attend with 
least interruption of his chancery bu- 
siness. The experiment was perfectly 
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successful, and besides its own value 
led to assizes business. 

In the year 1784 he first met Mira- 
beau. Mirabeau had brought with 
him to England a political tract, which 
he wished to have translated into 
English, and Romilly undertook the 
task. Romilly’s account of Mirabeau 
disproves the strange stories circulated 
against him in England, some of them 
on what, till this decisive contradiction, 
would seem good authority. 

The next incident recorded is the 
death of his friend Baynes. Then 
follows an account of his third visit to 
Paris. This was in 1788, and Romilly 
was one of the thousands who prophe- 
sied nothing but happiness from the 
approaching revolution. In the fol- 
lowing year, when the long vacation 
again "Pelieved him from business, he 
returned to witness the proceedings 
of the National Convention. He ar- 
rived shortly after the celebrated 4th 
of August, when all feudal rights 
were declared abolished. He heard 
many of the deputies lamenting that 
they had not availed themselves of the 
enthusi: usm of the moment to propose 
the abolition of other abuses. ‘“ How 
unfor tunate,” said Romilly to himself, 

‘that no person happe ned to think of 
the slave trade.” 

We have exceeded the limits which 
we had prescribed to ourselves. The 
interest of our extracts, will probab ly 
be felt by every reader as more than 
an apology for us. Ina future num- 
ber we hope to give some account of 
Romilly’s success at the bar, and of 
his parliamentary life. 
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CHARLES o’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON, 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE INVITATION—THE WAGER. 


I was sitting at breakfast with Webber, 
a few mornings after the mess dinner I 
have spoken of, when Power came in 
hastily. 

« Ha, the very man,” said he, “I 
say, O'Malley, here’s an invitation for 
you from Sir George, to dine on Friday. 
He desired me to say a thousand civil 
things about his not having made you 
out, regrets that he was uot at home 
when you called yesterday, and all that. 
By Jove, I know nothing like the favor 

ou stand in ; and, as for Miss Dash- 

wood, faith the fair Lucy blushed and 
tore her glove in must approved style 
when the old General began his lauda- 
tion of you.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense,” said I ; “ that 
silly affair in the west.” 

“ Oh, very probable ; there’s reason 
the less for your looking so excessively 
conscious. But I must tell you, in all 
fairness, that you have no chance ; no- 
thing short of a dragoon will go down.” 

“ Be assured, said I, somewhat net- 
tled, “ my pretensions do not aspire to 
the fair Miss Dashwood.” 

Tant mieux et tant pis mon cher. 1 
wish to heaven mine did ; and, by St. 
Pairick, if | only played the knight 
errant half as gallantly as yourself, I 
should not relinquish my claims to the 
secretary-at-war himself.” 

“ What the devil brought the old 

eneral down to your wild regions ?” 
inquired Webber. 

“ To contest the county.” 

“ A bright thought, traly. Whena 
man was looking for a seat, why not 
try a place where the law is oceasion- 
ally heard of ?” 

“I’m sure I can give you no infor- 
mation on that head ; nor have I ever 
heard how Sir George came to learn 
that such a place as Galway existed.” 

“ I believe 1 can enlighten you,” said 
Power. “ Lady Dashwood---rest her 
soul---came west of the Shannon ; she 
had a large property somewhere in 
Mayo, and owned some hundred acres 
of swamp, with some thousand starving 
tenantry thereupon, that people digni- 
fied as an estate, in Connaught. This 
first suggested to him the notion of set- 
ting up for the et ; probably, sup- 
posing that the people who never paid 


in rent might like to do so in gratitude. 
How he was undeceived O’Malley 
there caninform us. Indeed, I believe 
the worthy General who was confound- 
edly hard up when he married, expect- 
ed to have got a great fortune, and little 
anticipated the three Chancery suits he 
succeeded to, nor the fourteen rent- 
charges to his wife’s relatives, that 
made up the bulk of the dower. It was 
an unlucky hit for him, when he fell in 
with the old‘ maid’ at Bath; and, had 
she lived, he must have gone to the 
Colonies. But the Lord took her one 
day, and Major Dashwood was himself 
again. The Duke of York, the story 
goes, saw him at Hounslow during a 
review---was much struck with his air 
and appearance--made some inquiries-- 
found him to be of excellent family and 
irreproachable conduct---made him aid- 
de-camp---and, in fact, made his for- 
tune. 1 do not believe that while doing 
so kind, he could by possibility have 
done a more popular thing. Every 
man in the army rejoiced at his good 
fortune ; so that, after all, though he 
has had some hard rubs, he has come 
well through, the only vestige of his 
unfortunate matrimonial connection 
being a correspondence kept up by a 
maiden sister of his late wife’s with 
him. She insists upon claiming the 
ties of kindred upon about twenty 
family eras during the year, when she 
regularly writes a most loving and ill- 
spelled epistle, containing the latest in- 
formation from Mayo, with all particu- 
lars of the Macan family, of which she, 
is a worthy member. ‘To her constant 
hints of the acceptable nature that cer- 
tain small remittances prove, the poor 
General is never inattentive; but to 
the pleasing prospect of a visit in the 
flesh from Miss Judy Macan the good 
man is dead. In fact, nothing short of 
being broke by a general court-martial 
could at all complete his sensations of 
horror at such a stroke of fortune ; and 
I am not certain, if choice were allowed 
him, if he would not prefer the latter.” 

“ Then he has never yet seen her ?” 
said Webber. 

“ Never,” replied Power; “ and he 
hopes to leave Ireland without that 
blessing, the prospect of which, how- 
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ver remote and unlikely, has, I know 
more than once terrified him since his 
arrival.” 

“ Well, Power, and has your worthy 
General sent me a card for his ball ?” 

“ Not through me, Master Frank.” 

“ Well, now, I call that devilish 
shabby, do you know. He asks O'Mal- 
ley there from my chambers, and never, 
notices the other man, the superior 
partner in the firm. Eh, O'Malley, 
what say you ?” 

’ wer: I did’nt know you were uc- 
quainted.” 

“ And who said we were ? It was 
his fault though entirely that we were 
not. I am, as I have ever been, the 
most easy fellow in the world on that 
score---never give myself airs to military 
people---endure anything---everything, 
and you see the result---hard, aint it ?” 

“ But, Webber, Sir George must 
really be excused in this matter. He 
has a daughter, a most attractive, lovely 
daughter, just at that budding unsus- 
pecting age when the heart is most 
susceptible of impressions ; and where, 
let me ask, could she run such risk as in 
the chance of a casual meeting with the 
redoubted lady-killer, Master Frank 
Webber? If he has not sought you 
out, then here be his apology.” 

“ A very strong case, certainly,” said 
Frank ; but, still, had he confided his 
critical position to my honour and 
secrecy, he might have depended on 
me ; now, having taken the other 
line F 

“ Well, what then ?” 

“ Why, he must abide the conse- 
pa I'll make fierce love to 

ouisa ; is’nt that the name ?” 

“ Lucy, so please you.” 

“ Well, be it so---to Lucy-—-talk the 
little girl into a most deplorable attach- 
ment for me.” 

“ But how, may I ask, and when ?” 

“ T'll begin at the ball, man.” 

“Why, [ thought you said you were 
not going.” 

“ There you mistake seriously. I 
merely said that I lad not been invited.” 

« Then, of course,” said I, “ Webber, 
you can’t think of going, in any case, on 
my account.” 

“ My very dear friend, I go entirely 
upon my own. I not only shall go, but 
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I intend to have most particular notice 
aud attention paid me. I shall be prime 
favourite with Sir George---kiss Lucy 


“ Come, come; this is too strong,” 

“ What do you bet I don’t? There 
now ; L'il give you a pony a piece I do, 
Do you say done ?” 

“ That you kiss Miss Dashwood, 
and are not kicked down stairs fur 
your pains ; are those the terms of the 
wager ¢” inquired Power. 

“ With all my heart. That [ kiss 
Miss Dashwood, and am not kicked 
down stairs for my pains.” 

“ Then I say done.” 

“ And with you too, O'Malley.” 

“I thank you,” said I coldly ; “ I'm 
not disposed to make such a return for 
Sir George Dashwood’s hospitality as to 
make an insult to his family the subject 
of a bet.” 

“ Why, man, what are you dreaming 
of ? Miss Dashwood will not refuse my 
chaste salute. Come, Power, I'll give 
you the other fifty.” 

“ Agreed,” said he ; “ at the same 
time, understand me distinctly---that [ 
hold myself perfectly eligible to win- 
ning the wager by my own interfer. 
ence ; for, if you do kiss her, by Jove, 
I'll perform the remainder of the com- 
pact.” 

“So I understand the agreement,” 
said Webber, arranging his curls before 
the looking-glass. “ Well, now, who's 
for Howth; the drag will be here in 
half an hour ?” 

“ Not I,” said Power, “ I must return 
to the barracks.” 

“ Nor I,” said I; “ for I shall take 
this opportunity of leaving my card 
upon Sir George Dashwood.” 

“I have won my fifty, however,” 
said Power, as we walked out in the 
courts. 

“ I am not quite certain 

“ Why, the devil, he would not risk 
a broken neck for that sum ; besides, if 
he did so, he loses the bet. 

“ He's a devilish keen fellow.” 

“Lethim be. In any case I am de- 
termined to be on my guard here.” 

So chatting, we strolled along to the 
Royal Hospital, when, having dropped 
my pasteboard, I returned to the Col. 
lege. 
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I nave often dressed for a storming 
arty with less of trepidation than I 
fale on the evening of Sir George 
Dashwood's ball. Since the eventful 
day of the election I had never seen 
Miss Dashwood ; therefore, as to what 
recise position I might occupy in her 
favour, was a matter of great doubt in 
my mind and great import to my hap- 
piness. That I myself loved her was 
a matter of which all the badinage of 
my friends regarding her made me 
painfully conscious ; but, that in our 
relative positions, such an attachment 
was all but hopeless I could not disguise 
from myself. Young as I was, I well 
knew to what a heritage of debt, law- 
suit, and difficulty I was born to suc- 
ceed. In my own resources and means 
of advancement I had no confidence 
whatever, had even the profession to 
which I was destined been more 
of my choice. I daily felt that it de- 
manded greater exertions, if not far 
greater abilities, than I could com- 
mand, to make success at all likely ; 
and then, even if such a result were in 
store, years, at least, must elapse before 
it could happen, and where would she 
then be, and where should 1; where 
the ardent affection I now felt and 
gloried in—perhaps all the more for its 
desperate hopelessness---where the san- 
guine and buoyant spirit to combat 
with difficulties which youth suggests, 
and which later manhood refuses, 
should have passed away ? And even 
if all these survived the toil and 
labour of anxious days and painful 
nights, what of her ? Alas! I now re- 
flected that, although only of my own 
age, her manner to me had taken all 
that tone of superiority and patronage 
which an elder assumés towards one 
younger, and which, in the spirit of 
ee it proceeds upon, essentially 
ars up every inlet to a dearer or 
warmer feeling---at least, when the lady 
plays the former part. Whatthen isto 
e done, thought I ; forget her? but 
how ? how shall I renounce all my 
roam and unweave the web of life I 
ave been spreading around me for 
many a day, without that one golden 
thread that lent it more than half its 
brilliancy and all its attraction? But, 
then, the alternative is even worse, if I 
encourage expectations and nurture 
hopes never to be realised. Well, we 
meet to-night, after a long and event- 


ful absence; let my future fate be 
ruled by the results of this meeting. If 
Lucy Dashwood does care for me, if I 
can detect in her manner enough to 
show me that my affection may meet 
a return, the whole effort of my life 
shall be to make her mine ; if not--- 
if my own feelings be all that I have 
to depend upon, to extort a reciprocal 
affection ; then shall I take my last 
look of her, and with it the first and 
brightest dream of happiness my life 
has hitherto presented. 

* * * * 

* * * * 

It need not be wondered at if the 
brilliant coup dail of the ball-room, as 
1 entered, struck me with astonishment, 
accustomed as I had been hitherto to 
nothing. more magnificent than an 
evening party of squires and their 
squiresses, or to the annual garrison 
ball at the barracks. The glare of 
wax-lights, the well-furnished saloons, 
the glitter of uniforms, and the blaze of 
jewelled and satin dames, with the 
clang of military music, was a species 
of enchanted atmosphere which, breath- 
ing for the first time, rarely fails to in- 
toxicate. Never before had I seen so 
much beauty : lovely faces, dressed in 
all the seductive flattery of smiles, 
were on every side ; and, as I walked 
from room to room, I felt how much 
more fatal to a man’s peace and heart's 
ease the whispered words and silent 
glances of those fair damsels, than all 
the loud gaiety and boisterous freedom 
of our country belles who sought to 
take the heart by storm and escalade. 

As yet I had neither seen Sir George 
nor his daughter, and, while I looked 
on every side for Lucy Dashwood, it 
was with a beating and anxious heart I 
longed to see how she would bear com- 
parison with the blaze of beauty around. 

Just at this moment a very gor- 
geously-dressed hussar stepped from a 
door-way beside me, as if to makea 
passage for some one, and the next 
moment she appeared, leaning upon 
the arm of another lady. One look 
was all that I had time for, when she 
recognized me. 

“ Ah, Mr. O’Malley---how happy--- 
has Sir George---has my father seen 
you ?” 

** I have only arrived this moment ; 
I trust he is quite well.” 

“ Ob yes, thank you” 
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“ T beg your pardon with all Lami- 
lity, Miss Dashwood,” said the hussar, 
ina tone of the most knightly courtesy, 
“ but they are waiting for us.” 

“ But, Captain Fortescue, you must 
excuse me one moment more. Mr. 
Lechmere, will vou do me the kindness 
to find out Sir George ? Mr. O'Malley, 
---Mr. Lechmere.” Here she said 
something in French to her companion, 
but so rapidly that I could not detect 
what it was, but merely heard the reply, 
---“ pas mal”---which, as the lady con- 
tinued to canvass me most deliberately 
through her eye-glass, 1 supposed re- 
ferred to me. “ And now, Captain 
Fortescue”---and with a look of most 
courteous kindness to me, she disap- 
peared in the crowd. 

The gentleman to whose guidance | 
was intrusted was one of the aid-de- 
camps, and was not long in finding Sir 
George. No sooner had the good old 
General heard my name, than he held 
out both his hands, and shook mine 
most heartily. 

“At last, O'Malley, at last I am 
able to thank you for the greatest ser- 
vice ever man rendered me. He saved 
Lucey, my Lord, rescued her under cir- 
cumstances where any thing short of 
his courage and determination must 
have cost her her life.” 

“ Ah! very pretty indeed,” said a 
stiff old gentleman addressed, as he 
bowed a most superbly-powdered 
scalp before me; “ most happy to 
make your acquaintance.” 

“ Who is he ”” added he, in nearly 
as loud a tone to Sir George. 

“Mr. O'Malley, of O'Malley Cas- 
tle.” 

“ True, I forgot—why is he not in 
uniform ?” 

“ Because, unfortunately, my Lord, 
we don’t own him; he’s not in the 
army.” 

“ Ha! ha! thought he was. 

“ You dance, O'Malley, [ suppose. 
I’m sure you'd rather be over there 
than hearing al] my protestations of 
gratitude, sincere and heartfelt as they 
really are. Lechmere, introduce my 
friend Mr. O'Malley : get him a part- 
ner.” 

1 had not followed my new ac- 
quaintance many steps, when Power 
came up to me. “[ say, Charley,” 
cried he, “ I have been tormented to 
death by half the ladies in the room, 
to present you to them, and have 
been in quest of you this half hour, 
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Your brilliant exploit in savege land 
has made you a regular preux chevalier . 
and if you don’t trade on that adven. 
ture to your most lasting profit, you 
deserve to be—a lawyer. Come alon 
here ; Lady Muckleman, the adjutant. 
general’s lady and chef, has four Scotch 
daughters you are to dance with; 
then I am to introduce you in all form 
to the Dean of some thing’s niece: 
she is a good-looking girl, and has two 
livings in a safe county. Then there’s 
the town-major’s wife, and, in fact, J 
have several engagements from this to 
supper time.” 

“ A thousand thanks for all your 
kindness in prospective, but I think, 
perhaps, it were right I should ask 
Miss Dashwood to dance, if only as 
matter of form—you understand.” 

“And if Miss Dashwood should 
say, ‘with pleasure, sir,’ only as a 
matter of form—you understand,” said 
a silvery voice behind me. I turned, 
and saw Luey Dashwood, who, having 
overheard my very free and easy sug. 
gestion, replied to me in this manner, 

I here blundered out my excuses, 
What I said, and what I did not say, 
I cannot now remember ; but certainly 
it was her turn now to blush, and her 
arm trembled within mine as I led her 
to the top of the room. In the little 
opportunity which our quadrille pre- 
sented for conversation, I could not 
help remarking that, after the surprise 
of her first meeting with me, Miss 
Dashwood’s manner became gradually 
more and more reserved, and that 
there was an evident struggle between 
her wish to appear grateful for what 
had occurred with a sense of the ne- 
cessity of not incurring a greater de- 
gree of intimacy. Such was my im- 
pression, at least, and such the con- 
clusion I drew from a certain quiet 
tone in her manner that went farther 
to wound my feelings and mar my hap- 
piness, than any other line of conduct 
towards me _ could possibly have 
effected. 

Our quadrille over, I was about to 
conduct her to a seat, when Sir George 
came hurriedly up, his face greatly 
flushed, and betraying every semblance 
of high excitement. 

“Dear papa, has any thing oc- 
curred ? pray what is it?” - inquired 
she. 

He smiled faintly, and replied, “ No» 
thing very serious, my dear, that I 
should alarm you in this way; but, 
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certainly, a more disagreeable contre- 
temps could searcely occur.” 

“ Do tell me—what can it be ?” 

“ Read this,” said he, presenting a 
very dirty looking note, which bore 
the mark of a red wafer, most infer- 
nally plain upon its outside. 

Miss Dashwood unfolded the billet, 
and, after a moment’s silence, instead 
of participating, as he expected, in her 
father’s feeling of distress, burst out 
a-laughing, while she said, “ Why, 
really, papa, I do not see why this 
should put you out much, after all. 
Aunt may be somewhat of a character, 
as her note evinces, but after a few 
days——” 

“ Nonsense, child; there’s nothing 
in this world I have such a dread of as 
that confouaded woman—and to come 
at such a time.” 

“ When does she speak of paying her 
visit ?” 

“I knew you had not read the 
note,” said Sir George, hastily ; she’s 
coming here to-night, is on her way 
this instant, perhaps. What is to be 
done? If she forces her way in here, 
I shall go deranged outright. O'Malley, 
my boy, read this note ; and you will 
not feel surprised if 1 appear in the 
hnmour you see me.” 

I took the billet from the hand of 
Miss Dashwood, and read as follows :-— 

“Dear Brorner,— When _ this 
reaches your hand, I'll not be far off— 
I'm on my way up to town, to be 
under Dr. Dease for the ould com- 
plaint. Cowley mistakes my case en- 
tirely ; he says it’s nothing but religion 
and wind, Father Magrath, who 
understands a good deal about females, 
thinks otherwise—but God knows 
who’s right.—Expect me to tea, and, 
with love to Lucy, believe me yours, 
in haste, 

“ Jupiru MACcAN. 

“ Let the sheets be well aired in m 
room ; and, if you have a spare bed, 
mn we could prevail upon Father 
fagrath to stop too.” 

I scarcely could contain my laughter 
till I got to the end of this very free 
and easy epistle; when at last I burst 
forth in a hearty fit, in which I was 
joined by Miss Dashwood. 

From the account Power had given 
me in the morning, I had no difficulty 
in guessing that the writer was the 
maiden sister of the late Lady Dash- 
wood, and for whose relationship Sir 
George had ever testified the greatest 


dread, even at the distance of two 
hundred miles; and for whom, in 
any nearer intimacy, he was in no wise 
prepared. 

“I say, Lucy,” said he, “ there’s 
only one thing to be done; if this 
horrid woman does arrive, let her be 
shown to her room, and for the few 
days of her stay in town, we’ll neither 
see, nor be seen by any one.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Sir 
George was turning away to give the 
necessary directions, when the door of 
the drawing-room was flung open, and 
the servant announced, in his loudest 
voice, “ Miss Macan.” Never shall I 
forget the poor general's look of hor- 
ror as the words reached him; for, as 
yet, he was too far to catch even a 
glimpse of its fair owner. As for me, 
I was ulready so much interested in 
seeing what she was like, that I made 
my way through the crowd towards 
the door. It is nocommon occurrence 
that can distract the various occupa- 
tions of a crowded ball-room, where, 
amid the crash of music and the din 
of conversation, goes on the soft low 
voice of insinuating flattery, or the 
light flirtation of a first acquaintance ; 
every clique, every coterie, every little 
group of three or four, has its own 
separate and private interests, forming 
a little world of its own, and caring 
and heeding nothing that goes on 
around; and even when some striking 
character or illustrious personage 
makes his entrée, the attention he at- 
tracts is so momentary, that the buz 
of conversation is scarcely, if at all, 
interrupted, and the business of plea- 
sure continues to flow on. Not so 
now, however. No sooner had the 
servant pronounced the magical name 
of Miss Macan, than all seemed to 
stand still. The spell thus exercised 
over the luckless general, seemed to 
have extended to his company, for it 
was with difficulty that any one could 
continue his train of conversation, 
while every eye was directed towards 
the door. About two steps in advance 
of the servant, who still stood door in 
hand, was a tall elderly lady, dressed 
in an antique brocade silk, with enor- 
mous flowers gaudily embroidered upon 
it. Her hair was powdered, and turned 
back, in the fashion of fifty years be- 
fore; while her high pointed and 
heeled shoes completed a costume that 
had not been seen for nearly a century. 
Her short skinny arms were bare, and 
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partly covered by a falling flower of 
old point lace, while on her hands she 
wore black silk mittens, a pair of green 
spectacles scarcely dimmed the lustre 
of a most peering pair of eyes, to 
whose effect a very palpable touch of 
rouge certainly added __ brilliancy. 
There stood this most singular appa- 
rition, holding before her a fan about 
the size of a modern tea tray, while at 
each repetition of her name by the 
servant, she curtsied deeply, returning 
the while upon the gay crowd before 
her a very curious look of maidenly 
modesty at her solitary and unpro- 
tected position. 

As no one had ever heard of the 
fair Judith, save one or two of Sir 
George's most intimate friends, the 
greater part of the company were dis- 
posed to regard Miss Macan as some 
one who had mistaken the character 
of the invitation, und had come ina 
fancy dress. But this delusion was 
but momentary, as Sir George, armed 
with the courage of despair, forced 
his way through the crowd, and taking 
her hand affectionately, bid her welcome 
to Dublin. The fair Judy, at this, 
threw her arms about his neck, and 
saluted him with a hearty smack, that 
was heard all over the room. 


“ Where’s Lucy, brother? Jet me 
embrace my little darling,” suid the 
Jady, in an accent that told more of 


Miss Macan, than a three volume 
biography could have done; “ there 
she is, I'm sure ; kiss me, my honey.” 

This office Miss Dashwood per- 
formed with an effort at courtesy really 
admirable, while taking her aunt's arm, 
she led her to a sofa. 

It needed all the poor general’s tact 
to get over the sensation of this most 
malépropos addition to his party ; but, 
by degrees the various groups renewed 
their occupations, although many a 
smile, and more than one sarcastic 
glance at the sofa, betrayed that the 
maiden aunt had not escaped criti- 
cism. 

Power, whose propensity for fun 
very considerably outstripped his sense 
of decorum to his commanding officer, 
had already made his way towards 
Miss Dashwood, and succeeded in 
obtaining a formal introduction to Miss 
Macan. 

“ [| hope you will do me the favour 
to dance next set with me, Miss 
Macan?” 

“ Really, Captain, it’s very polite of 
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you ; but you must excuse me, I was 
never any thing great in quadrilles ; 
but if a reel or a jig ¥ 

“ Oh, dear aunt, don’t think of it, [ 
beg of you,” 

“ Oreven Sir Roger de Coverly,” 
resumed Miss Macan. 

“ L assure you quite equally impos. 
sible.” 

“ Then I’m certain you waltz,” said 
Power. 

“ What do you take me for, young 
man? I hope I know better; I wish 
Father Magrath heard you ask me 
that question, and for all your lace 
jacket E 

“ Dearest aunt, Cuptain Power didn't 
om to offend you; I’m certain 

Qaen” 

“ Well, why did he dare to—so, 
sob—did he see any thing light about 
me, that he—sodb, sob, sob—oh dear, 
oh dear! is it for this I came up from 
my little peaceful place in the west ?— 
$06, sob, sob—general, George, dear ; 
Lucy, my love, I’m taken bad. Oh 
dear, oh dear—is there any whiskey 
negus ¢” 

Whatever sympathy Miss Macan’s 
sufferings might - excited in the 
crowd about her before, this last ques- 
tion totally routed them, and a most 
hearty fit of laughter broke forth from 
more than one of the by-standers, 

At length, however, she was com- 
forted, aud her pacification completely 
effected by Sir George setting her 
down to a whist-table. From this 
moment I lost sight of her for above 
two hours. Meanwhile I had little 
opportunity of following up my inti- 
macy with Miss Dashwood, and as [ 
rather suspected that, on more than 
one occasion, she seemed to avoid our 
meeting, I took especial care, on my 
part, to spare her the annoyance. 

For one instant only had Lan oppor- 
tunity of addressing her, and then 
there was such an evident embarrass- 
ment in her manner, that I readily 
perceived how she felt circumstaneed, 
and that the sense of gratitude to one 
whose farther advances she might 
have feared, rendered her constrained 
and awkward. Too true, said I, she 
avoids me; my being here is only a 
source of discomfort and pain to her ; 
therefore, I'll take my leave, and what- 
ever it may cost me, never to return, 
With this intention, resolving to wish 
Sir George very good night, 1 sought 
him out for some minutes. At length 
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I saw him in a corner conversing with 
the old nobleman to whom he had pre- 
sented me early in the evening. 

“True, upon my _ honour, Sir 
George,” said he; “I saw it myself, 
and she did it just as dexterously as 
the oldest blackleg in Paris.” 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say that 
she cheated ?” 

« Yes, but I do though—turned the 
ace every time. Lady Herbert said 
to me, ‘ very extraordinary it is—four 
by honors again.’ So I looked, and 
then I perceived it—a very old trick it 
is; but she did it beautifully. What's 
her name ?” 

“ Some western name; I forget it,” 
said the poor general, ready to die with 
shame. 

“ Clever old woman, very,” said the 
old lord, taking a pinch of snuff; “ but 
revokes too often.” 

Supper was announced at this cri- 
tical moment, and before I had farther 
thouzht of my determination to escape, 
1 felt myself hurried along in the 
crowd towards the stair-case. The 

arty immediately in front of me were 
arses and Miss Macan, who sow ap- 
eared reconciled, and certainly tes- 
tified most openly their mutual feelings 
of good-will. 

* | say, Charley,” whispered Power, 
as I came along, “ it is capital fun— 
never met any thing equal to her; but 
the poor general will never live through 
jt, and [I'm certain of ten days’ arrest 
for this night’s proceeding.” 

“Any news of Webber?” I in- 
quired. 

“Oh yes, I fancy I can tell some- 
thing of him ; for I heard of some one 
presenting himself, and being refused 
the entrée, so that Master Frank has 
lost his money. Sit near us, I pray 
you, at supper: we must take care of 
the dear aunt for the niece’s sake— 
eh ?” 

Not seeing the force of this reason- 
ing, I soon separated myself from 
them, and secured a corner at a side 
table. Every supper on such an oc- 
casion as this, is the same scene of 
soiled white muslin, faded flowers, 
flushed faces, torn gloves, blushes, 
blanc-mange, cold chicken, jelly, 
sponge cakes, spooney young gentle- 
men doing the attentive, and watchful 
mammas calculating what precise de- 
gree of propinquity in the crush is safe 
or seasonable for their daughters, to 
the moustached and unmarrying lovers 


beside them. There are always the 
same set of gratified elders, like the 
benchers in King’s Inns, marched up to 
the head of the table, to eat, drink, and 
be happy—removed from the more 
profane looks and soft speeches of the 
younger part of the creation. Then 
there are the “oi polloi” of outcasts, 
younger sons of younger brothers, 
tutors, governesses, portionless cousins, 
and curates, all formed ina phalanx 
round the side tables, whose primitive 
habits and simple tastes are evinced by 
their all eating off the same plate and 
drinking from nearly the same wine- 
glass. Too happy if some better off 
acquaintance at the long table invites 
them to “ wine ;” thongh the ceremony 
on their part is limited to the panto- 
mime of drinking. To this miserable 
tiers état | belonged, and bore my fate 
with unconcern ; for, alas! my spirits 
were depressed, and my heart heavy. 
Lucy’s treatment of me was ever 
moment before me, contrasted with her 
gay and courteous demeanour to all, 
save myself; and I longed for the mo- 
ment to get away. 

Never had I seen her looking so 
beautiful: her brilliant eyes were lit 
with pleasure, and her smile was en- 
chantment itself. What would I not 
have given for one moment’s explana+ 
tion, as | took my leave for ever!— 
one brief avowal of my love, my un- 
alterable devoted love; for which I 
sought not nor expected return, but 
merely asked that 1 might not be for- 
gotten, 

Such were my thoughts, when a 
dialogue quite near me aroused me 
from my reverie. { was not long in 
detecting the speakers, who, with their 
backs turned to us, were seated at the 
great table, discussing a very liberal 
allowance of pigeon pie, a flask of 
champagne standing between them. 

“Don't now! don’t I tell ye, it’s 
little ye know Galway, or you wouldn't 
think to make up to me, squeezing my 
foot.” 

“ Upon my soul, you're an angel, a 
regulur angel; I never saw a woman 
suit my fancy before.” 

“ Oh behave now ; Father Magrath 
says ? 

“ Who's he ?” 

“ The priest, no less.” 

“ Oh! confound him.” 

“ Confound Father Magrath, young 
man !” 

“ Well, then, Judy, don’t be angry : 
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I only meant that a dragoon knows 
rather more of these matters than a 
priest.” 

“ Well, then, I’m not sure of that. 
But, any how, I'd have you to remem- 
ber it aint a Widow Malone you have 
beside you.” 

“ Never heard of the lady,” said 
Power. 

“ Sure it’s a song—poor creature— 
it’s a song they made about her in the 
North Cork, when they were quartered 
down in our country.” 

“ T wish to heaven you'd sing it.” 

“ What will you give me then, if I 
do ?” 

“ Anything—everything—my heart, 
my life.” 

“ | wouldn’t give a trauneen for all 
of them ; give me that old green ring 
on your finger then. 

“ It's your's,” said Power, placing it 
gracefully upon Miss Macan’s finger, 
“ and now for your promise.” 

“ Maybe my brother might not like 
.” 

“ He’d be delighted,” said Power, 
“ he doats on music.” 

“ Does he now ?” 

“ On my honour, he does.” 

“ Well, mind you get up a good 
chorus, for the song has one, and here 
it is.” 

«“ Miss Macan’s song,” said Power, 
tapping the table with his knife, 
“ Miss Macan’s song” was re-echoed 
on all sides; and before the luckless 
general could interfere, she had begun, 
How to explain the air I know not, 
for I never heard its name ; but at the 
end of each verse, a species of echo 
followed the last word, that rendered it 
irresistibly ridiculous. 


“ THE WIDOW MALONE. 


“ Did you hear of the Widow Malone, 
Ohone! 
Who livesin the townof Athlone 
Alone ? 
Oh ! she melted the hearts 
Of the swains in them parts, 
So lovely the Widow Malone, 
Ohone! 
So lovely the Widow Malone, 


* Of lovers she had a full score, 
Or more ; 
And fortunes they all had galore, 
In store ; 
From the minister dow 
To the clerk of the crown, 
All were courting the Widow Malone, 
Ohone! 
All were courting the Widow Malone, 
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“ Butso modest, was Mrs. Malone, 
*T was known, 

No one ever could see her alone, 

Ohone! 
Let them ogle and sigh, 
They could ne’er catch her eye, 
So bashful the Widow Malone. 

Ohone! 
So bashful the Widow Malone. 


’Till one Mr. O’Brien from Clare, 


How quare! 
It’s little for blushing they care 


Down there; 
Put his arm round her waist 
Gave ten kisses, at laste, 
* Oh,’ Says he, ‘ you’re my Molly Malone, 
My own ;’ 
* Oh,’ says hé, * you’re my Molly Malone. 


And the widow they all thought so shy, 
My eye! 
Ne’er thought of a simper or sigh, 
For why? 
But ‘ Lucius,’ says she, 
*Since you've made now so free, 
You may marry your Mary Malone, 
Ohone! 
You may marry your Mary Malone. 


There's a moral contained in my song, 
Not wrong ; 
And one comfort it’s not very long, 
But strong 
If for widows you die, 
Larn to kiss, not to sigh ; 
For they're all like sweet Mistress Malone, 
Ohone! 
Oh! they're all like sweet Mistress Malone.” 


Never did song create such a sensa- 
tion as Miss Macan’s; and certainly, 
her desires as to the chorus were fol- 
lowed to the letter; for the “ Widow 
Malone, ohone !” resounded from one 
end of the table to the other, amid 
one universal shout of laughter. None 
could resist the ludicrous effect of her 
melody ; and even poor Sir George, 
sinking under the disgrace of his re- 
lationship, which she had contrived to 
make public by frequent allusions to 
her dear brother the “general,” yielded 
at last, and joined in the mirth around 
him. 

“[ insist upon a copy of the 
‘ Widow,’ Miss Macan,” said Power. 

“To be sure; give me a call to- 
morrow ; let me see, about two, Father 
Magrath won't be at home,” said she, 
with a coquettish look. 

“ Where, pray, may I pay my re 
spects ?” 

“No, 22, South Anne-street ; very 
respectable lodgings. I'll write the 
eileens in your pocket book.” 
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Power produced a card and pencil, 
while Miss Macan wrote a few lines, 
saying, as she handed it :— 

«“ There, now, don’t read it here be- 
fore the people ; they'll think it mighty 
indelicate in me to make an appoint- 
ment.” 

Power pocketed the card, and the 
next minute Miss Macan’s carriage was 
announced. 

Sir George Dashwood, who little 
flattered himself that his fair guest had 
any intention of departure, became 
now most considerably atteritive— 
reminded her of the necessity of 
muffling against the night air—hoped 
she should escape cold, and wished a 
most cordial good night, with a pro- 
mise of seeing her early the following 
day. 

Notwithstanding Power’s ambition 

to engross the attention of the lady, 
Sir George himself saw her to her car- 
riage, and only returned to the room, 
asa group was collected around the 
allant Captain, to whom he was re- 
ating some capital traits of his late 
conquest, for such he dreamed she 
was, 

« Doubt it who will,” said he, “ she 
has invited me to call on her to-morrow 
—written her address on my curd— 
told me the bour she is certain of being 
alone. See here.” At these words 
he pulled forth the card, and handed it 
to Lechmere. 

Scarcely were the eyes of the other 
thrown upon the writing, when he said, 
* So, this isn’t it, Power.” 

“ To be sure it is, man,” said Power ; 
“ Anne-street is devilish seedy ; but 
that’s the quarter.” 

“ Why, confound it, man,” said the 
other, “ there’s not a word of that 
here.” 

“ Read it out,” said Power ; “ pro- 
claim aloud my victory.” 

Thus urged, Lechmere read :— 
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“ Dear P.—Please pay to my credit, 
and soon, mark ye, the two ponies lost 
this evening. I have done myself the 
pleasure of enjoying your ball, kissed 
the lady, quizzed the papa, and walked 
into the cunning Fred Power. 

“ Your's, Frank Wesper. 

“The Widow Malone ahone, is at 
your service.” 


Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet, 
astonishment could not have equalled 
the result of this revelation. He 
stamped, swore, raved, laughed, and 
almost went deranged. The joke was 
soon spread through the room, and 
from Sir George to poor Lucy, now 
covered with blushes at her part in 
the transaction, all was laughter and 
astonishment. 

“ Who is he ? that is the question,” 
said Sir George, who, with all the ridi- 
cule of the affair hanging over him, 
felt no common relief at the discovery 
of the imposition. 

“A friend of O'Malley's,” said 
Power, delighted in his defeat, to in- 
volve another with himself. 

“ Indeed!” said the General, re- 
garding me with a look of very min- 
gled cast. 

“ Quite true, sir,” said I, replying to 
the accusation that his manner implied, 
“ but equally so, that I neither knew 
of his plot, nor recognised him when 
here.” 

“ I am perfectly sure of it, my boy,” 
said the General; “ and, after all, it 
was an excellent joke, carried a little 
far, it’s trae—-eh, Lucy ?” 

But Lucy either heard not, or af- 
fected not to hear; and after some 
little further assurance that he felt not 
the least annoyed, the General turned 
to converse with some other friends; 
while I, burning with indignation 
against Webber, took a cold farewell 
of Miss Dashwood, and retired. 


CHAPTER XX.—-THE LAST NIGHT IN TRINITY, 


How I might have met Master 
Webber after his impersonation of Miss 
Macan, I cannot possibly figure to my- 
self. Fortunately, indeed, for all parties, 
he left town early the next morning ; 
and it was some weeks ere he returned. 
In the meanwhile, I became a daily 
visitor at the General’s, dined there 
usually three or four times a week, rode 
out with Luey constantly, and accom- 


panied her every evening either to the 
theatre or into society. Sir George, 
possibly from my youth, seemed to pay 
little attention to an intimacy which he 
perceived every hour growing closer, 
and frequently gave his daughter into 
my charge in our morning excursions 
on horseback. As for me, my happiness 
was all but perfect. I loved,and already 
began to hope that I was not regarded 
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with indifference ; for, although Lucy’s 
manner never absolutely evinced any 
decided preference towards me, yet 
many slight and casual circumstances 
served to show me, that my attentions 
to her were neither unnoticed nor un- 
cared for. Among the many gay and 
dashing companions of our rides, I re- 
marked that, however anxious for such 
a distinction, none ever seemed to make 
any way in her good graces ; and I had 
already gone far in my selt-deception 
that I was destined for good fortune 
when a circumstance which occurred 
one morning at length served to open 
my eyes to the truth, and blast, by one 
futal breath, the whole harvest of my 
hopes. 

Ve were about to set out one morn- 
ing ona long ride, when Sir George’s 
presence was required by the arrival of 
an officer who had been sent from the 
Horse Guards on official business. 
After half-an-hour’s delay, Colonel 
Cameron, the officer in question, was 
introduced, and entered into conversa- 
tion with our party. He had only 
landed in England from the Peninsula 
afew duys before, and had abundant 
information of the stirring events enact- 
ing there. At the conclusion of an 
anecdote—I forget what—he turned 
suddenly round to Miss Dashwood, 
who was standing beside me, and said, 
in a low voice: 

“And, now, Miss Dashwood, I am 
reminded of a commission I promised 
a very old brother officer to perform. 
Cuan I have one moment's conversation 
with you in the window ¢” 

As he spoke, I perceived that he 
crumpled beneath his glove something 
like a letter. 

“To me!” said Lucy, with a look of 
surprise, that sadly puzzled me whe- 
ther to ascribe it to coquetry or inno- 
cence---“ to me?” 

“To you,” said the Colonel, bowing ; 
“and I am sadly deceived by my friend 
Hammersley.” —-—— 

“Captain Hammersley,” said she, 
blushing deeply as she spoke. 

Iheard no more. She turned towards 
the window with the Colonel, and all I 
saw was, that he handed her a letter, 
which, having hastily broken open, and 
thrown her eyes over, she grew at first 
deadly pale—then red—and while her 
eyes filled with tears, I heard her say, 
“ How like him !—how truly generous 
this is!” I listened for no more---my 
brain was wheeling round, and my 
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senses reeling—I turned and left the 
room---in another moment I was on my 
horse, galloping from the spot, despair 
in all its blackness, in my heart---and. 
in my broken-hearted misery, wishing 


for death. 


I was miles away from Dublin ere | 
remembered well what had occurred 
and even then not over clearly ; the 
fact, that Lucy Dashwood, whom J 
imagined to be my own in heart, loved 
another, was all that I really knew, 
That one thought was all my mind was 
capable of, and in it my misery, my 
wretchedness were centred. 


Of all the grief my life has known, I 
have had no moments like the long 
hours of that dreary night. My sorrow, 
in turn, took every shape and assumed 
every guise: now I remembered how 
the Dashwoods had courted my intimacy 
and encouraged my visits ; how Luc 
herself had evinced, in a thousand ways, 
that she felt a preference for me, [ 
called to mind the many unequivocal 
proofs I had given her that my feeling, 
at least, was no common one ; and yet, 
how had they sported with my affections 
and jested with my happiness! That 
she loved Hammersley I had nowa 
palpable proof ; that this affection must 
have been mutual and prosecuted at 
the very moment I was not only pro- 
fessing my own love for her, but actually 
receiving—all but an avowal of its re- 
turn---oh! it wus too, too base; and, in 
my deepest heart, I cursed my folly, 
and vowed never to see her more. 


It was late on the next day ere I re. 
traced my steps towards town, my 
heart sad and heavy, careless whut 
became of me for the future,and ponder- 
ing whether I should not at once 
give up my College career, and return 
to my uncle, When I reached my 
chambers, ull was silent and comfort- 
less ; Webber had not returned ; my 
servant was from home---and I felt my- 
self more thun ever wretched in the 
solitude of what had been so oft the 
scene of noisy and festive gaiety. I 
sat some hours in a hulf musing state, 
every- sad depressing thought that 
blighted hopes can conjure up rising in 
turn before me. A loud knocking at 
the door at length aroused me. I got 
up and opened it. No one was there: 
I looked around, as well as the coming 
gloum of evening would permit, but saw 
nothing, I listened, and heard, at some 
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distance off, my friend Power's manly 
voice, as he sung, 


“Oh! Love is the soul of an Irish Dragoon!" 


I hallooed out, “ Power.” 

“Eh, O'Malley, is that you?” in- 
quired he. “ Why, then, it seems it 
required some deliberation whether 
you opened your door or not. Why, 
man, you can have no great gift of pro- 
phecy, or you would'nt have kept me 
so long there.” 

“ And have you been so ?” 


“ Only twenty minutes ; for,as I saw 
the key in the lock, I had determined 
to succeed, if noise would do it.” 

“ How strange! I never heard it.” 

“ Glorious sleeper you must be ; but 
come, my dear fellow, you don’t appear 
altogether awake yet.” 

“I have not been quite well these 
few days.” 

“Oh! indeed. The Dashwoods 
thought there must have been some- 
thing of that kind the matter, by your 
brisk retreat. They sent me after you 

esterday ; but, wherever you went, 
Sones knows, I never could come up 
with you ; so that your great news has 
been keeping these twenty-four hours 
longer than need be.” 

“I am not aware what you allude 
to.” 

“ Well, you are not over likely to be 
the wiser when you hear it, if you can 
assume no more intelligent look than 
that. Why, man, there's great luck in 
store for you.” 

“ As how, pray. Come, Power, out 
with it, though I can’t pledge myself to 
feel half as grateful for my good fortune 
as Ishould do. What is it ?” 

“You know Cameron ?” 

“JT have seen him,” said I, redden- 
ing. 

: Well, old Camy, as we used to call 
him, has brought over, among his other 
news, your gazette.” 

“ My gazette! what do you mean ?” 


“Confound your uncommon stupidity 
this evening: I mean, man, that you 
are one of us---guzetted to the 14th 
light---the best fellows for love, war, 
and whiskey, that ever sported a suber- 
tash. ‘O, love is the soul of an Lrish 
dragoon.’ By Jove, I am as delighted 
to have rescued you from the black 
harness of the King’s Bench, as though 
you had been u prisoner there. Know, 
then, friend Charley, that on Wednes- 
day we proceed to Fermoy, juin some 
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score of gallant fellows---all food for 
powder---and, with the aid of a rotten 
transport, and the stormy winds that 
blow, will be bronzing our beautiful 
faces in Portugal before the month's 
out. But come, now, let's see about 
supper ; some of ours are coming over 
here at eleven, and | promised them a 
devilled bone; and, as it’s your last 
night amongst these classic precincts, 
let us have a shindy of it.” 

While I despatched Mike to Morri- 
son's, to provide supper, I heard from 
Power that Sir George Dashwood had 
interested himself so strongly for me, 
that I had obtained my cornetcy in the 
14th ; that, fearful lest any disappoint- 
ment might arise, he had never men- 
tioned the matter to me, but that he 
had previously obtained my uncle’s 

romise to concur in the arrangement, 
if his negociation succeeded. It had 
so done ; and now, the long sought for 
object of many days was within my 
grasp; but, alas! the circumstance 
which lent it all its fascinations was a 
vanished dream; and what, but two 
days before, had rendered my happiness 
perfect, I listened to listlessly and 
almost without interest. Indeed, my 
first impulse ut finding that I owed my 
promotion to Sir George, was to return 
a positive refusal of the cornetcy ; but 
then I remembered how deeply such 
conduct would hurt my poor uncle, to 
whom I never could give an adequate 
explanation. So I heard Power in 
silence to the end, thanked him sineerely 
for hisown good-natured kindnessin the 
matter, which already, by the interest 
he had taken in me, went far to heal the 
wounds that my own solitary musings 
were deepening in my heart. At 
eighteen, fortunately, consolations are 
attainable, that become more difficult at 
eight-and-twenty, and impossible at 
eight-and-thirty. 

While Power continued to dilate 
upon the delights of a soldier's life—a 
theme which many a boyish dream had 
long since made hallowed to my 
thoughts—I gradually felt my enthusi- 
asm rising, and a certain throbbing at 
my heart betrayed to me that, sad and 
dispirited as I felt, there was still with- 
in, that buoyant spirit which youth 
possesses as its privilege, and which 
answers to the call of enterprise as a 
war-horse to the trumpet. That a 
career worthy of manhood, great, glori- 
ous, and inspiriting, opened before me, 
coming so soon after the late down- 
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fall of my hopes, was, in itself, a source 
of such true pleasure, that ere long I 
listened to my friend, and heard his 
narrative with breathless interest. A 
lingering sense of pique, too, had its 
share in all this. I longed to come 
forward in some manly and dashing 
part, where my youth might not be ever 
remembered against me, and when, 
having brought myself to the test, I 
might no longer be looked upon and 
treated as a boy. 

We were joined at length by the 
other officers of the 14th, and, to the 
number of twelve, sat down to supper. 

It was to be my last night in old 
Trinity, and we resolved that the fare- 
well should be a solemn one, Mans- 
field, one of the wildest young fellows 
in the regiment, had vowed that the 
leave-taking should be commemorated 
by some very decisive and open ex- 
pression of our feelings, and had 
already made some progress in arrange- 
ments for blowing up the great bell, 
which had more than once obtruded upon 
our morning convivalities ; but he was 
overruled by his more discreet asso- 
ciates, and we at length assumed our 
places at table, in the midst of which 
stood a hecatomd of all my college 
equipments, cap, gown, bands, &c, A 
funeral pile of classics was arrayed upon 
the hearth, surmounted by my “ Book 
on the Cellar,” and a punishment roll 
waved its length, like a banner, over 
the doomed heroes of Greece and 
Rome. 

It is seldom that any very determined 
attempt to be gay par excellence has a 
perfect success ; but certainly upon this 
evening ourshad, Songs, good stories, 
speeches, toasts, bright visions of the 
campaign before us, the wild excite- 
meut which such a mecting cannot be 
free from, gradually as the wine passed 
from hand to hand, seized upon all, and 
about four in the morning, such was the 
uproar we caused, and so terrific the 
noise of our proceedings, that the 
accumulated force of porters, sent one 
by ove, to demand admission, was 
now a formidable body at the door ; 
and Mike, ut last, came in to assure 
us that the Bursar, the most dread 
official of all collegians, was without, 
and insisted, with a threat of his 
heaviest displeasure in case of refusal, 
that the door should be opened, 

A committee of the whole house im- 
mediately gat upon the question, and 
it was at length resolved, nemine contra- 
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dicente, that the request should be com. 
plied with. A fresh bowl of punch, in 
honour of our expected guest, was im. 
mediately concocted, a new broil put 
on the gridiron, and, having seated our. 
selves with as great a semblance of 
decorum as four bottles a man admits 
of, Curtis, the junior captain, being 
most drunk, was deputed to receive the 
Bursar at the door, and introduce him 
to our august presence. 

Mike’s instructions were that, imme. 
diately on Dr. Stone, the bursar’s en- 
tering, the door was to be slammed to, 
and none of his followers admitted, 
This done, the Doctor was to be ushered 
in, and left to our own polite attentions, 

A fresh thundering from without 
searcely left time for further delibera. 
tion ; and at Jast Curtis moved towards 
the door, in execution of his mission, 


“Is there any one there?” said 
Mike in a tone of most unsophisticated 
innocence, to a rapping that, having 
lasted three quarters of an hour, 
threatened now to break in the panel. 
“ Is there any one there ?” 


“Open the door this instant—the 
senior bursar desires you—this in- 
stant.” 

“Sure it’s night, and we're all in 
bed,” said Mike, 

“ Mr. Webber—Mr, O'Malley,” said 
the bursar, now boiling with indigna- 
tion, “ I summon you, in the name of 
the board, to admit me.” 

“Let the gemmen in,” hiccupped 
Curtis ; and at the same instant, the 
heavy bars were withdrawn, and the 
door opened, but so sparingly, as with 
difficulty to permit the passage of the 
burly figure of the bursar, 


Forcing his way through, and re- 
gardiess of what became of the rest, be 
pushed on vigorously through | the 
ante-chamber, and before Curtis could 
perform his functions of usher, stood in 
the midst of us. What were his feel- 
ings at the scene before him, Heaven 
knows. The number of figures in uni- 
form at once betrayed how little his 
jurisdiction extended to the great mass 
of the company, and he immediately 
turned towards me. 

“ Mr. Webber——” 

“O'Malley, if you please, Mr. 
Bursar,” said 1, bowing with must 
ceremonious politeness. 

“No matter, sir; arcades ambo, I 
believe.” 

“ Both archdeacons,” said Melville, 
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translating, with a look of withering 
contempt upon the speaker, 

The Doctor continued, addressing 

e:— 
me May I ask, sir, if you believe 
yourself possessed of any privilege for 
converting this university into a com- 
mon tavern ?” 

“ | wished to Heaven he did,” said 
Curtis ; “capital tap your old com- 
mons would make.” 

« Really, Mr. Bursar,” replied I, 
modestly, “ I had begun to flatter my- 
self that our little innocent gaiety had 
inspired vou with the idea of joining 
our party.” 

“[ humbly move that the old cove 
in the gown do take the chair,” sang 
outone. “ All who are of this opi- 
nion say ‘ Ay’"—a perfect yell of 
ayes followed this. “* All who are of 
the contrary say ‘No.’ The ayes 
have it.” 

Before the luckless Doctor had a 
moment for thought, his legs were lifted 
from under him, and he was jerked 
rather than placed upon a chair, and 
put sitting upon the table. 


“Mr, O'Malley, your  expnision 


within twenty-four hours——” 
“Hip, hip, burra, burra, bhurra!” 


drowned the rest, while Power, taking 
off the Doctor's cap, replaced it by a 
foraging cap, very much to the amuse- 
ment of the party. 

“There is no penalty the law per- 
mits of, that I shall not——” 

“Help the Doctor,” said Melville, 
placing a glass of punch in his uncon- 
scious hand, 

“ Now for a‘ Viva la Compagnie, ” 
said Telford, seating himself at the 
piano, and playing the first bars of that 
well-known air, to which, in our meet- 
ings, we were accustomed to improvise 
a doggrel in turn :— 


“ | drink to the Graces, Law, Physic, Divinity, 
Viva la Compagnie ; 

And here’s to the worthy old ‘ursar of Trinity, 
Viva la Compagnie.” 


“ Viva, viva la va,” &c, were chorussed 
with a shout that shook the old walls, 
while Power took up the strain :— 


“ Though with lace caps and gowns they look so 
like asses, 
Viva la Compagnie ; 
They'd rather have punch than the springs of 
Parnassus, 
Viva la Compagnie, 
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What a nose the old gentleman has, by the way, 
Viva la Compagnie ; 

Since he smelt out the devil from Botany Bay,@ 
Viva la Compagnie.” 


Words cannot give even the faintest 
idea of the poor bursar’s feelings while 
these demoniacal orgies were enacting 
around him. Held fast in his chair by 
Lechmere and another, he glowered 
on the riotous mob around like a 
maniae, and astonishment that such 
liberties could be taken with one in 
his situation, seemed to have surpassed 
even his rage and resentment; and 
every now and then a stray thought 
would flush across his mind that we 
were mad, a sentiment which, unfor- 
tunately, our conduct was but too well 
calculated to inspire. 

“So you’re the morning lecturer, 
old gentleman, and have just dropped 
in here in the way of business ; Slee. 
sant life you must have of it,” said 
Casey, now by far the most tipsy man 
present. 

“ If you think, Mr. O'Malley, that 
the events of this evening are to end 
here y 

“ Very far from it, Doctor,” said 
Power; “ I'll draw up a little account 
of the affair for ‘Saunders.’ They 
shall hear of it in every corner and 
nook of the kingdom.” 

“ The bursar of Trinity shall be a 
proverb for a good fellow that loveth 
his lush,” hiccupped out Fegan. 

“ And if you believe that such con- 
duct is academical,” said the Doctor, 
with a withering sneer 

“ Perhaps not,” lisped Melville, 
tightening his belt ; “ but it’s devilish 
convivial—eh, Doctor ?” 

“ Is that like him?” said Moreton, 
producing a caricature which he had 
just sketched. . 

“ Capital — very good — perfect, 
M‘Cleary shall have it in his window 
by noon to-day,” said Power. 

At this instant some of the combus- 
tiblés disposed among the rejected 
habiliments of my late vocation caught 
fire, and squibs, crackers, and detonat- 
ing shots went off on all sides. The 
bursar, who had not been deaf to seve- 
ral hints and friendly suggestions, 
about setting fire to him, blowing 
him up, &c., with one vigorous spring 
burst from his antagonists, and clear- 
ing the table at a Lound, reached the 
floor. Belore he could be seized 


* Botany Bay is the slang name given by College men to a new square rather 
remotely situated from the remainder of the College. 
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he had gained the door, opened it, 
and was away. We gave chase, 
yelling like so many devils ; but wine 
and punch, songs and speeches, had 
done their work, and more than one 
among the pursuers measured his length 
upon the pavement ; while the terrified 
bursar, with the speed of terror, held 
on his way, and gained his chambers, 
yy about twenty yards in advance of 
‘ower and Melville, whose pursuit 
only ended when the oaken panel of 
the door shut them out from their vic- 
tim. One loud cheer beneath his 
window served for our farewell to our 
friend, and we returned to my rooms. 
By this time a regiment of those clus- 
sic functionaries, 'ycleped porters, had 
assembled around the door, and seemed 
bent upon giving battle in honor of 
their maltreated ruler ; but Power ex- 
plained to them, in a neat speech, re- 
plete with Latin quotations, that their 
Cause was a weak one; that we were 
more than their match; and _finall 
proposed to them to finish the cou 





Waar a glorious thing it is, when our 
first waking thoughts not only dispel 
some dark depressing dream, but 
arouse us to the consciousness of a 
new and bright career suddenly open- 
ing before us, buoyant in hope, rich in 
promise for the future. Life has no- 
thing better than this. The bold 
spring by which the mind clears the 
depth that separates misery from hap- 
piness, is ecstasy itself ; and then what 
a world of bright visions come teeming 
before us ; what plans we form; what 
promises we make to ourselves in our 
own hearts : how prolific is the dullest 
imagination ; how excursive the tamest 
fancy at such a moment! In a few 
short and fleeting seconds, the events 
of a whole life are planned and pictpred 
before us. Dreams of happiness, and 
visions of bliss, of which all our after 
years are insufficient to eradicate the 
prestige, come in myriads about us ; 
and from that narrow aperture through 
which this new hope pierces into our 
heart, a flood of light is poured that 
illumines our path to the very verge of 
the grave. How many a success in 
after days is reckoned as but one step 
in that ladder of ambition some boy- 
ish review has framed, perhaps, after 
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bowl, to which we were really incom. 
petent—a motion that met immediate 
acceptance ; and old Duncan, with his 
helmet in one hand, and a goblet in 
the other, wished me many happy days, 
and every luck in this life, as I stepped 
from the massive archway, and took 
my last farewell of old Trinity. 

Should any kind reader feel inte. 
rested as to theulterior course assumed 
by the bursar, I have only to say that 
the terrors of the “ Board” were never 
fulminated against me, harmless and 
innocent as I should have esteemed 
them. The threat of giving publicity 
to the entire proceedings by the papers, 
and the dread of figuring in a sixpenny 
caricature in M‘Cleary’s window, were 
too much for the worthy Doctor, and 
he took the wiser course, under the 
circumstances, and held his peace about 
the matter. I too have oun so for 
many a year, and only now recal the 
scene among the wild transactions of 
early days and boyish follies. 










all, destined to be the first and only 
one! With what triumph we hail some 
goal attained, some object of our 
wishes gained, less for its present be- 
nefit, than as the accomplishment of 
some youthful prophecy, when pictur- 
ing to our hearts all that we would 
have in life, we whispered within us 
the flattery of success. 

Who is there who has not had some 
such moment, and who would exchange 
it with all the delusive and deceptive 
influences with which it comes sur- 
rounded, for the greatest actual happi- 
ness he has partaken of? Alas! alas! 
it is only in the boundless expanse of 
such imaginings, unreal and fictitious 
as they are, that we are truly blessed. 
Our choicest blessings in life come 
ever so associated with some sources 
of care, that the cup of enjoyment is 
not pure, but dregged in bitterness. 

To such a world of bright anticipa- 
tion did I awake on the morning alter 
the events I have detailed in my last 
chapter. The first thing my eyes fell 
upon, was an official letter from the 

orse Guards :— 

“ The Commander of the Forces 
desires that Mr. O'Malley will repair 
immediately on the receipt of this let- 
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ter to the head-quarters of the regi- 
ment to which he is guzetted.” 

Few and simple as the lines were, 
how brimful of pleasure they sounded 
to my ears. The regiment to which I 
was gazetted! and so I was a soldier 
at lust: the first wish of my boyhood 
was then really accomplished ; and my 
uncle, what will he say ? what will he 
think ? 

“A letter, sir, by the post,” said 
Mike, at the moment. 

I seized it eagerly; it came from 
home, but was in Considine’s hand- 
writing ; how my heart failed meas I 
turned to look at the seal! “ Thank 
God,” said I aloud, on perceiving that 
it was a red one. I now tore it open 
and read :— 

“ My dear Charley,—Godfrey being 
laid up with the gout, has desired me 
to write to you by this day’s post. 
Your appointment to the 14th, not- 
withstanding all his prejudices about 
the army, has given -him sincere plea- 
sure. 1 belive, between ourselves, that 
your college career, of which he has 

eard something, convinced him that 
your forte did not lie in the classics ; 
you know [ said so always, but nobody 
minded me. Your new prospects are 


all that your best friends could wish 
for you; you begin early ; your corps 
is a crack one; you are ordered for 


service. What could you have more ? 

“ Your uncle hopes, if you can get a 
few days’ leave, that you will come 
down here before you join, and I hope 
so too; for he is unusually low spirited, 
and talks about his never seeing you 
again, and all that sort of thing. 

“| have written to Merivale, your 
colonel, on this subject, as well as 
generally on your behalf; we were 
cornets together forty years ago; a 
strict fellow you'll find him, but a trump 
on service. If you can’t manage the 
leave, write a long letter home at all 
events, and so God bless you, and all 
suecess.— Your's, sincerely, 

“ W. ConsIDINeE. 

“] had thought of writing you a 
long letter of advice for your new 
career, and, indeed, half accomplished 
one. After all, however, I can tell 
you little that your own good sense 
will not teach you us you go on, and 
experience is ever better than precept. 
1 know of but one rule in life which 
admits of scarcely any exception, and 
having followed it upwards of sixty 
years, approve of it only the more— 
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never quarrel when you can help it; 
but meet any man—your tailor, your 
hair-dresser—if he wishes to have you 
out, ‘ “F. 0a. 

I had scarcely come to the end of 
this very characteristic epistle, when 
two more letters were placed upon my 
table. One was from Sir Geo, Dash- 
wood, inviting me to dinner, to meet 
some of my “brother officers.” How 
my heart beat at the expression ; the 
other was a short note, marked “ pri- 
vate,” from my late tutor, Dr. Mooney, 
saying, “that if I made a suitable 
apology to the bursar, for the late 
affair at my room, he might probably 
be induced to abandon any further 
step ;” otherwise—then followed in- 
numerable threats about fine, penalties, 
expulsion, &c., that fell most harm- 
lessly upon my ears. I accepted the 
invitation ; declined the apology ; and, 
having ordered my horse, cantered off 
to the barracks to consult my friend 
Power as to all the minor details of 
my career, 

As the dinner hour drew near, my 
thoughts became again fixed upon 
Miss Dashwood, and a thousand mis- 
givings crossed my mind, as to whether 

should have nerve enough to meet 
her, without disclosing, in my manner, 
the altered state of my feelings, a pos- 
sibility which I now dreaded fully as 
much as I had longed some days before, 
to avow my affection for her, however 
slight its prospects of return. All 
my valiant resolves and well-contrived 
plans for appearing unmoved and in- 
different in her presence, with which 
I stored my mind while dressing, and 
when on the way to dinner, were, how- 
ever, needless, for it was a party exclu- 
sively of .men, and, as the coffee was 
served in the dinner-room, no move 
was made to the drawing-room by any 
of the company. Quite as well as it 
is, Was my muttered opinion, as I got 
into my cab at the door, All is at an 
end as regards me in her esteem, and 
I must not spend my days sighing for 
a young lady that cares for another. 
Very reasonable, very proper resolu- 
tions these; but, alas! I went home 
to bed, only to think half the night 
long of the fair Lucey, and dream of 
her the remainder of it. 

When morning dawned, my first 
thought was, Shall I see her once 
more? shall 1 leave her. for ever thus 
abruptly ? or, rather, shall I not un- 
burthen my bosom of its secret, con- 
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fess my love, and say farewell? I 
felt such a course much more in unison 
with my wishes, than the day before ; 
and, as Power had told me that, before 
a week, we should present ourselves at 
Fermoy, I knew that no time was to 
be lost. 

My determination was taken. I 
ordered my horse, and, early as it 
was, rode out to the Royal Hospital. 
My heart beat so strongly as 1 rode 
up to the door, that I half resolved to 
return. I rang the bell. Sir George 
was in town. Miss Dashwood had 
just gone five minutes before to spend 
some days at Carton. It is fate,thought 
I, as I turned froia the spot, and walked 
slowly beside my horse, towards Dublin. 

In the few days that intervened be- 
fore my leaving town, my time was 
occupied from morning to night: the 
various details of my uniform, outfit, 
&c., were undertaken for me by Power. 
My horses were sent for to Galway, 
and I myself, with innumerable per- 
sons to see, and a mass of business to 
transact, contrived, at least three times 
a day, to ride out to the Royal Hos- 

ital, always to make some trifling 
inquiry for Sir George, and always to 
hear repeated that Miss Dashwood had 
not returned. 

Thus passed five of my last six days 
in Dublin, and, as the morning of the 
last opened, it was with a sorrowing 
spirit that I felt my hour of departure 
approach, without one only opportunity 
of seeing Lucy, even to say good bye. 

While Mike was packing in one 
corner, and I in another was concluding 
a long letter to my poor uncle, my door 
opened, and Webber entered. 


“ Eh, O'Malley, I’m only in time to 
say adieu! itseems. To my surprise 
this morning 1 found you had cut the 
‘Silent Sister.’ I feared I should be 
too late to catch one glimpse of you 
ere you started for the wars.” 


“ You are quite right, Master Frank, 
and I scarcely expected to haveseen you 
Your last brilliant achievement at Sir 
George’s very nearly involved me in 
@ serious scrape.” 

“A mere trifle. 


How confoundedly 
silly Power must have looked, eh? 
Should like so much to have seen his 


face. He booked up next day—very 
Pa fellow. By the bye, O'Malley, 

rather like the little girl; she is 
decidedly pretty ; and her foot—did 
you remark her foot ?—capital.” 
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“ Yes, she’s very good-looking,” said 
I, carelessly. 

“I'm thinking of cultivating her a 
little,” said Webber, pulling up his 
cravat and adjusting his hair at the 
glass. “She's spoiled by all the tinsel 
vapouring of her hussar and aid-de. 
camp acquaintances ; but something 
may be done for her, eh ?” 

“ With your most able assistance and 
kind intentions,” 

“ That’s what I mean exactly. Sorry 
you're going—devilish sorry. You 
served out Stone gloriously: perhaps 
it’sas well,though ; youknow they'dhave 
expelled you ; but still something might 
turn up; soldiering is a bad style of 
thing, eh ? How the old General did 
take his sister-in-law’s presence to 
heart. But he must forgive and forget, 
for I’m going to be very great friends 
with him and Lucy. Where are you 
going now ?” 

“I’m about to try a new horse before 
troops,” said I. “ He’s stanch enough 
with the cry of the fox-pack in his ears, 
but I don’t know how he'll stand a peal 
of artillery.” 

“ Well, come along,” said Webber, 
“T'll ride with you.” So saying, we 
mounted and set off to the Park, 
where two regiments of cavalry and 
some horse artillery were ordered for 
Inspection. 

The review was over when we 
reached the exercising ground, and 
we slowly walked our horses towards 
the end of the Park, intending to return 
to Dublin by the roud. We had not 
proceeded far, when, some hundred 
yards in advance, we perceived an 
officer riding with a lady, followed by 
an orderly dragoon. 

“ There he goes,” said Webber; “I 
wonder if he’d ask me to dinner, if I 
were to throw myself in his way ?” 

“ Who do you mean ?” said i. 

“ Sir George Dashwood, to be sure, 
and, fa voild, Miss Lucy. The little 
darling rides well, too; how squarely 
she sits her horse. O’Malley, I have 
a weakness there; upon my soul, I 
have.” 

“Very possible,” said I; “I am 
aware of another friend of mine par- 
ticipating in the sentiment.” 

“One Charles O'Malley, of his 
majesty’s” 

“ Nonsense, man—no, no., I mean 
a very different person, and, for all I 
can see, with some reason to hope for 
success,” 
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“Oh, as to that, we flatter ourselves 
the thing does not present any very 
considerable difficulties.” 

“ As how, pray ?” 

“ Why, of course, like all such mat- 
ters, a very decisive determination 
to be, to do, and to suffer, as Lindley 
Murray says, carries the day. Tell 
her she’s an angel every day for three 
weeks. She may laugh a little at first, 
but she'll believe it in the end. Tell 
her that you have not the slightest 

rospect of obtaining her affection, 

bit still persist in loving her—that, 
finally, you must die from the effects 
of despair, &c., but rather like the 
fotion of it than otherwise—that you 
know she has no fortune—that you 
havn't a sixpence; and who should 
marry if people whose position in the 
world was similar did not.” 

“ But halt: pray how are you to get 
time and place for all such interesting 
conversations ?” 

“Time and place! Good heavens, 
what a question! Is not every hour 
of the twenty-four the fittest? is not 
every place the most suitable? A 
sudden pause in the organ in St. 
Patrick’s did, it is true, catch me once 
in a declaration of love, but the choir 
came in to my aid, and drowned the 
lady’s answer. My dear O'Malley, 
what could prevent you this instant, 
if you are so disposed, from doing the 
amiable to the darling Lucy, there ?” 

“With the father for an umpire, in 
case we disagreed,” said 1.” 

“Not at all. I should soon get rid 
of him.” 

“ Impossible, my dear friend.” 

“Come, now, just for the sake of 
convincing your obstinacy. If you 
like to suy good bye to the little 

irl without a witness, I'll take off the 
e-dragoon.” 

“ You don’t mean——” 

“I do, man—I do mean it.” So 
saying, he drew a crimson silk hand- 
kerchief from his pocket, and fastened 
it round his waist like an officer’s sash. 
This done, and telling me to keep in 
their wake, for some minutes he turned 
from me, and was soon concealed by a 
-— of whitethorn near us. 

had not gone above a hundred 
yards farther when I heard Sir George’s 
voice calling for the orderly. 1 looked 
and saw Webber at a considerable dis- 
tance in front, curveting and Playing 
all species of antics. The distance 


between the General and myself was 
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now so short, that I overheard the 
following dialogue with the sentry :— 

“ He’s not in uniform, then ?” 

“ No, sir; he has a round hat.” 

“ A round hat!” 

“ His sash——” 

“A sword atid sash. This is too 
bad. I’m determined to find him out. 
Follow, then.” 

“How d’ye do, General?” said 
Webber, as he rode towards the trees, 

“ Stop, sir,” shouted Sir George. 

“Good day, Sir George,” replied 
Webber, retiring. 

“Stay where you are, Lucy,” said 
the General, as, dashing spurts into 
his horse, he sprung forward at a gallop, 
incensed beyond endurance that his 
most strict orders should be so openly 
and insultingly transgressed, 

Webber led on to a deep hollow, 
where the road passed between two 
smooth slopes, covered with furze trees, 
and from which it emerged afterwards 
in the thickest and most intricate part 
of the Park. Sir George dashed 
boldly after, and, in less than half a 
minute, both were lost to my view, 
leaving me in breathless amazement 
at Master Frank’s ingenuity, and some 
puzzle as to my own future movements. 

“ Now, then, or never,” said I, as I 
pushed boldly forward, and in an instant 
was alongside of Miss Dashwood. 

Her astonishment at seeing me so 
suddenly increased the confusion from 
which | felt myself suffering, and, for 
some minutes, I could scarcely speak, 
At last, I plucked up courage a little 
and said— 

“ Miss Dashwood, I have looked 
most anxiously, for the last four days, 
for the moment which chance has now 
given me. I wished, before I parted 
for ever with those to whom I owe 
already so much, that 1 should, at least, 
speak my gratitude ere I said good 
bye.” 
if But when do you think of going ?” 

“ To-morrow ; Captain Power, under 
whose command I am, has received 
orders to embark immediately for 
Portugal.” 

I aoe ae 
thought—that her cheek grew some- 
what | as I spoke; but she re- 
mained silent ; and |, scarcely knowin 
what I had said, or whether I ha 
finished, spoke not either. 

“ Papa, I'm sure, is not aware,” said 
she, after a long pause, “of your in- 
tention of leaving so soon; for, only 


it was but a 
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last night, he spoke of some letters 
he meant to give you to some friends 
in the Peninsula; besides, 1 know’— 
here she smiled faintly--“ that he 
destined some excellent advice for 
our ears, as to your new path in 
ife, for he has an immense opinion of 
the value of such to a young officer.” 

“Tam, indeed, most grateful to Sir 
George, and truly never did any one 
stand more in need of counsel than I 
do.” This was said half musingly, and 
not intending to be heard. 

“Then, pray, consult papa,” said 
she, eagerly ; “he is much attached to 
you, and will, I'm certain, do all in his 
power”—— 

“ Alas! I fear not, Miss Dashwood.” 

“Why, what can you mean? has 
anything so serious occurred ?’ 

“No, no; I’m but misleading you, 
and exciting your sympathy with false 
pretences. Should I tell you all the 
truth, you would not pardon, perhaps 
not hear me.” 

“You have, indeed, puzzled me ; 
but, if there is anything in which my 
father” ——. 

“ Less him than his daughter,” said 
I, fixing my eyes full upon her as I 
spoke. “Yes, Lucy, 1 feel I must 
confess it, cost what it may, I love 
you; stay, hear me out: I know the 
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Power was detained in town by some 
orders from the adjutant-general, so 
that I started for Cork the next morn- 
ing, with no other companion than my 
servant Mike. For the first few stages 
upon the road, my own thoughts suffi- 
ciently occupied me, to render me 
insensible or indifferent to all else. 
My opening career—the prospects my 
new life as a soldier held out—my 
hopes of distinction—my love of Lucy, 
with ali its train of doubts and fears— 
passed in review before me, and I took 
no note of time till far past noon. I 
now looked to the back part of the 
coach, where Mike's voice had been, 
as usual, in the ascendant for some 
time, and perceived that he was sur- 
rounded by an eager auditory of four 
raw recruits, who, under the care of 
a sergeant, were proceeding to Cork 
to be enrolled in their regiment. The 
sergeant, whose minutes of wakefulness 
were only these, whenthe coach stopped 
to change horses, and when he got down 
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fruitlessness, the utter despair, that 
awaits such a sentiment. My owg 
heart tells me that J am not, cannot 
be, loved in return ; yet would I rather 
cherish in its core my affection slighted 
and unblessed, such as it is, than own 
another heart. I ask for nothing; | 
hope for nothing; I merely entreat 
that, for my truth, I may meet belief, 
and, for my heart’s worship of her 
whom alone I can love, compassion, 
I see that you at least pity me. Nay, 
one word more; | have one favour 
more to ask; it is my last, my only 
one. Do not, when time and distance 
may have separated us—perhaps for 
ever—think that the expressions I now 
use are prompted by a mere sudden 
ebullition of boyish feeling: do not 
attribute to the circumstance of m 
youth alone the warmth of the attach. 
ment I profess ; for I swear to you, 
by every hope I have, that, in my 
heart of hearts, my love to you is the 
source and spring of every action in 
my life, of every aspiration in my heart 
—and, when I cease to love you, I shall 
shall cease to feel. Andnow, farewell; 
farewell for ever !” 

I pressed her hand to my lips, gave 
one long last look, turned my horse 
rapidly away, and, ere a minute was far 
out of sight of where I left her. 


IL—THE ROAD. 


to mix a “ summat hot,” paid little atten- 
tion to his followers, leaving them per- 
fectly free in all their movements, to 
listen to Mike’s eloquence, and profit 
by his suggestions, should they deem 
fit. Master Michael's services to his 
new acquaintances, I began to perceive, 
were not exactly of the same nature as 
Dibdin is reported to have rendered to 
our navy in the late war. Far from it ; 
his theme was no contemptuous disdain 
for danger—no patriotic enthusiasm to 
fight for home and country—no proud 
consciousness of British valour, mingled 
with the appropriate hatred of our mu- 
tual enemies; on the contrary, Mike’s 
eloquence was enlisted for the defen- 
dant. He detailed, and in no unim- 
pressive way either, the hardships of a 
soldier’s life—its dangers, its vicissi- 
tudes, its chances, its possible penalties, 
its inevitably small rewards, and, in fact, 
so completely did he work on the feel- 
ings of his hearers, that I perceived 
more than one glance exchanged be- 
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tween the victims, that certainly be- 
tokened any thing save the a to 
fight for King George. It was at the 
close of a long and most powerful 
appeal upon the superiority of any 
other line of life, petty larceny and 
small felony inclusive, that he con- 
cluded with the following quotation :— 

~——— “* Thrue for ye boys ; with your red 

scarlet coat, 
You’re as proud as a goat, 
And your long cap and feather.” 


“ But, by the piper that played before 
Moses, it’s more whipping nor ginger- 
bread is going on amongst them; av 

e knew but all, and heerd the misfor- 
tune that happened to my father.” 

“ And was heasodger ?” inquired one. 

“Troth was he, more sorrow to him, 
and wasn't he almost whipped, one day, 
for dvig what he was bid.” 

“ Musha, but that was hard.” 

“To be sure it was hard; but, faix, 
when my father seen that they didn’t 
know their own minds, he thought, 
anyhow, he knew his, so he ran away ; 
and devil a bit of him they ever cotch 
afther. Maybe, ye might like to hear 


the story, and there’s instruction in it 
for yez too.” 
A general request to this end being 


preferred by the company, Mike took 
a shrewd look at the sergeant, to be 
sure that he was still sleeping, settled 
his coat comfortably across his knees, 
and began. 

“ Well, it’s a good many years ago, 
my father listed in the North Cork, just 
to oblige Mr. Barry, the landlord there ; 
‘for,’ says he, ‘ Phil,’ says he, ‘it’s not 
a soldier ye'll be at all, but my own 
man, to brush my clothes and go 
errands, and the like o’ that, and the 
king, long life to him, will help to pay 
ye for your trouble—ye understand 
me. Well, my father agreed, and 
Mr. Barry was as good as his word. 
Never a guard did my father mount, 
nor as much as a drill had he, nora 
roll-call, nor anything at all, save and 
except wait on the Captain, his master, 
just as pleasant as need be, and no 
inconvenience in life. 

“ Well, for three years, this went on 
as I’m telling, and the regiment was 
ordered down to Banthry, because of 
a report that the ‘boys’ was rising 
down there; and the second evening 
there was a night party patrolling, with 
Captain Barry, for six hours in the 
rain, and the Captain, God be marciful 
to him, tuk cowld and died ; more be 
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token, they said it was drink, but my 
futher says it wasn’t; ‘for,’ says he, 
‘after be tuk eight tumblers com- 
fortable, my father mixed the ninth, 
and the Captain waved his hand this 
way, as much as to say, he'd have no 
more. ‘Is it that ye mean,’ says 
my father, and the Captain nodded. 
‘ Musha, but it’s sorry Iam,’ says my . 
father, ‘to see you this way, for ye 
must be bad entirely to leave off in 
the beginning of the evening.’ And 
thrue for him, the Captain was dead in 
the morning. 

“A sorrowful day it was for my 
father, when he died ; it was the finest 
place in the world ; little todo ; plenty 
of divarsion ; and a kind man he was— 
when he was drunk. Well, then, when 
the Captain was buried, and all was over, 
my father hoped they’d be for letting 
him away, as he suid, ‘ Sure, I’m no 
use in life to any body, save the man 
that’s gone, for his ways are all I know, 
and I never was a sodger.’ But, upon 
my conscience, they had other thoughts 
in their heads; for they ordered him 
into the ranks to be drilled just like the 
recruits they, took the day before. 


“* Musha, isn’t this hard,’ said my 
father ; ‘here I am, an ould vitrin that 
ought to be discharged on a pension, 
with two-and-sixpence a day, obliged 
to go capering about the barrack yard, 
practising the goose step, or some other 
nonsense not becoming my age nor my 
habits ; but so it was. Well, this went 
on for some time, and, sure, if they were 
hard on my father, hadn’t he his revenge, 
for he nigh broke their hearts with his 
stupidity. Oh! nothing in life could 
equal him; devil a thing, no matter 
how easy, he could learn at all; and, 
so far from caring for being in confine- 
meut, it was that he liked best. Every 
sergeant in the regiment had a trial of 
him, but all to no good, and he seemed 
striving so hard to learn all the while, 
that they were loath to punish him, the 
ould rogue! 


“ This was going on for some time, 
when, one day, news came in that a 
body of the rebels, as they called them, 
was coming down from the Gap of 
Mulnavick, to storm the town, and 
burn all before them. The while 
regiment was of coorse under arms, 
and great preparations was made for 
a battle ; meanwhile patrols were or- 
dered to scour the roads, and sentries 
posted at every turn of the way and 
every rising ground, to give warning 
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when the boys came in sight, and my 
father was placed at the bridge of 
Drumsnag, in the wildest and bleakest 
= of the whole country, with nothing 

ut furze mountains on every side, and 
a straight road going over the top of 
them. 

“«This is pleasant,’ says my father, 
as soon as they left him there alone by 
himself, with no human crayture to 
speak to, nor a whiskey shop within 
ten miles of him; ‘cowld comfort, 
says he, on a winter's day, ‘and faix but 
I’ve a mind to give ye the slip.’ 

“ Well, he put his gun down on the 
bridge, and he lit his pipe, and he sat 
down under an ould tree and began to 
ruminate upon his affairs. 

“«Qh, then, it’s wishing it weéll I 
am,’ says he, ‘for sodgering ; and, bad 
luck to the hammer that struck the 
shilling that listed me, that’s all,’ for he 
was mighty low in his heart. 

« Just then anoise came rattling down 
near him ; he listened ; and before he 
could get on his legs, down comes the 
General, ould Cohoon, with an orderly 
after him. 

“*Who goes that?’ says my father. 

“The round,’ says the General, 
looking about all'the time to see where 
was the sentry, for my father was snug 
under the tree. 

“* What round ?” says my father. 

“« The grand round,’ says the Gene- 
ral, more puzzled than afore. 

“*Pass on, grand round, and God 
save you kindly,’ says my futher, putting 
his pipe in his mouth again, for he 
thought all was over. 

«+ D—n your soul, where are you ?’ 
says the General; for sorra bit of my 
futher could he see yet. 

“*lts here I am, says he, ‘and a 
cowld place I have of it; and av it 
was’nt fur the pipe I'd be lost en- 
tirely.’ 

“The words was’nt well out of his 
mouth, when the General began laugh- 
ing till ye’d think he'd fall off his horse ; 
and the dragoon behind him—more by 
token, they say it was’nt right for him 
—laughed as loud as himself. 

«“* Yer a droll sentry,’ says the Ge- 
neral, as soon as he could speak, 

«+ Be gorra, it’s little fun there’s left 
in me,’ says my father, * with this dril- 
ling, and parading, and blaguarding 
about the roads all night.’ 

“* And is this the way you salute 

our officer ?’ says the General. 

«* Just so, says my father ; ‘ devil 
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a more politeness ever they taught 
me.’ 

“* What regiment do you belong to? 
says the General. 

“<The North Cork’ bad luck to 
them,’ says my father, with a sigh. 

“«They ought to be proud of ye, 
says the General. 

“* I'm sorry for it, says my father, 
sorrowfully, ‘ for maybe they'll keep me 
the longer.’ 

“* Well, my good fellow,’ says the 
General, ‘1 hav’nt more time to waste 
here; but let me teach you something 
before I go. Whenever your officer 

asses, it’s your duty to present arms to 
sim.’ 

“* Arrah, it’s jokin’ ye are,’ says my 
father, 

“* No, I’m in earnest,’ says he, ‘as 
ye might learn to your cost, if I brought 
you to a court-martial.’ 

“* Well, there’s no knowing,’ says my 
father, ‘ what they'd be up to ; but sure 
if that’s all, I'll do it with all ‘the 
veins, whenever yer coming this way 

ain.’ 

“ The General began to laugh again 
here, but said— 

“*T’'m coming back in the evening,’ 
says he, ‘and mind you don't forget 
your respect to your officer,’ 

“* Never fear, sir,’ says my father; 
‘and many thanks to you for your 
kindness for telling me.’ 

“ Away went the General, and the 
orderly after him, and, in ten minutes, 
they were out of sight. 

“ The night was falling fast, and one 
half of the mountain was quite dark 
already, when my father began to think 
they were forgetting him entirely. He 
looked one way, and he looked another, 
but sorra bit of a sergeant’s guard was 
coming to relieve him. There he was, 
fresh and fasting, and daren’t go for the 
bare life. ‘I'll give you a quarter of 
an hour more,’ says my father, ‘till the 
light leaves that rock up there : after 
that,’ says he, ‘by the mass! I'll be off, 
av it cost me what it may,’ 

“ Well, sure enough, his courage was 
not needed this time; for what did be 
see at the same moment but a shadow 
of something coming down the road, 
opposite the bridge ; he looked aguin; 
and then he made out the General 
himself, that was walking his horse 
down the steep part of the mountain, 
followed by the orderly, My futher 
immediately took up his musket off 


the wall, settled his belts, shook the 
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ashes out of his pipe, and put it into 
his pocket, making himself as smart 
and neat-looking as he could be, de- 
termined, when ould Cohoon came up, 
to ask him for leave to go home, ut 
least forthe night. Well, by this time, 
the General was turning a sharp part 
of the cliff that looks down upon the 
bridge, from where you might look 
five wiles round on every side. ‘ He 
sees me,’ says my father; ‘but I'll be 
just as quick as himself.’ No sooner 
said than done ; for, coming forward 
to the parapet of the bridge, he up 
with his musket to his shoulder, and 
resented it straight at the General. 
ft wasnt well there, when the officer 
pulled up his horse quite short, and 
shouted out, *Sentry—sentry |’ 
“* Anan!’ says my father, still cover- 
ing him. 
“*Down with your musket, you 
don’t you see ii’s the grand 


“To be sure I do,’ says my father, 
never changing for a minute. 

“¢ The ruffian will shoot me,’ says the 
General. 

“* Devil a fear, says my father, ‘av 
it does'nt go off of itself.’ 

“* What do you mean by that, you 
villain ? says the General, scarce able 
to speak with fright, for every turn he 
gave on his horse my father followed 
with the gun—* What do mean?’ 

“* Sure, ain’t [ presenting,’ says my 
father: ‘blood an ages, do you want 
me to fire next ?” 

“With that the General drew a 

istol from his holster, and took de- 
iberate aim at my father; and there 
they both stood for five minutes, looking 
at each other, the orderly, all the while, 
breaking his heart langhing behind a 
tock ; for, ye see, the General knew 
av he retreated, that my father might 
fire on purpose, and av he came on 


that he might fire by chance; and 
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sorra bit he knew what was best to be 
done. 

“* Are ye going to pass the evening 
up there, grand round ?” says my father, 
‘for it’s tired I'm getting houlding this 
so long ?” 

“* Port arms,’ shouted the General, 
as if on parade, 

“*Sure I can’t, till yer passed, says 
my father, angrily, ‘and my hand's 
trembling already.’ 

“* By heavens! I shall be shot,’ says 
the General. 

“* Be gorra, it’s what I'm afraid of, 
says my futher; and the words wasn’t 
out of his mouth before off went the 
musket bung, and down fell the General 
smack on the ground senseless, Well, 
the orderly ran out at this, and took 
him up and examined his wound; but 
it was'nt a wound at all, only the 
wadding of the gun, for my father 
God be kind to him—ye see, could 
do nothing right, and so he bit off 
the wrong end of the cartridge when 
he put it in the gun, and by reason 
there was no bullet in it. Well, from 
that day after they never got sight of 
him, for the instant thé General dropped 
he sprung over the bridge wall and got 
away; and whai, between living in a 
lime-kiln for two months, eating nothing 
but blackberries and sloes, und other 
disguises, he never returned to the 
army, but ever after took a civil situa- 
tion, and driv a hearse for many veurs.” 

How far Mike’s narrative might have 
contributed to the support of his theory, 
I am unable to pronounce; for his 
auditory were at some distance from 
Cork made to descend from their lofty 
position, and join a larger body of 
recruits, all proceeding to the same 
destination, under a strong escort of 
infantry. For ourselves, we reached 
the “ beautiful city” in due time, and 
took up our quarters at the old 
George hotel. 
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THE SORCERER. 


Att the Eastern nations, and more especially the Persians, are superstitious and 
credulous to an astonishing degree. Witness their innumerable stories of 
enchantment and magicians, Peris, D'jins, Ghdéls, Dives, Afrites, Vampyres, &¢, 
And so strongly has the belief in the existence and agency of these terrible bein 
impressed itself on the popular imagination, that there are actually to be met 
with in several parts of Persia, a class of men, who gain a livelihood in the capa. 
city of “ Vampir-’d’gi,” or Vampyre destroyers, whose duty consists in seeking out 
the suspected Vampyre, securing and re-interring it. 

The natives will, if encouraged, frequently amuse the weary traveller with 
marvellous stories of this description, which they themselves believe as implicitly 
as they do their Koran. Besides these oral communications, attainable of course, 
only by the traveller, several of their manuscripts abound with tales of a similar 
character ; as a specimen of which, the following short sketch extracted from a 
curious MS. brought home by a friend, may not perhaps be thought devoid of some 
interest. Contrary to the most approved practice of oriental story-tellers, I have 
ventured, although not, I confess, without fear and trembling, to omit as much as 
possible, all unnecessary idiom, and the introduction of Persian phrases, which [ 
am satisfied can never set off an essentially stupid tale, and will but mar an amu- 
sing one. For such daring violation of established rule, I crave the indulgence 
of the reader ; and have only to request, that he will not condemn my unpretend. 
ing production, merely because others, less learned in the Eastern language and 


customs than he is, can, without difficulty, read and understand. 


“ Fairest flower of Isphahan, Leila, 
beautiful as the heavenly Bride of the 
Prophet, how can I now describe thy 
resplendent charms. How can I now 
describe thy more than Houri form, 
such as it appeared, when even this 
stern heart shrunk and withered be- 
neath the radiance of thy heavenlit 
features. Ah no! had I even the elo- 
quence of Ismael-Ben- Ali, or the super- 
human language of Solomon-Ben- 
Daouid, I might exhaust every expres- 
sion my glowing imugination could de- 
vise, or my tongue utter; still would 
my description of thy loveliness be as 
far from the truth as are the deceptive 
pools of the desert unlike the crystal 
springs of living water.” 

Now, with the reader’s permission, 
as the Persians are rather verbose and 
flowery in their style, I shall divest 
myself of any resemblance to a transla- 
tor, and tell the story in my own words. 

Leila was then, suffice it to say, ex- 
tremely beautiful ; her eyes were large, 
black as night, and fringed with silken 
lashes, which almost swept her cheek ; 
here nose was straight and elegantly 
shaped; whether Roman, Grecian, or 
what, our MS. does not inform us ; her 
lips clear and ruddy as the cherry, and 
her cheek, soft, downy, and transparent 
as the peaches of Bussora. The graces 
of her form equalled the loveliness of 
her features, and her disposition was as 
gentle and innocent as that of the young 


gazelle. The genial warmth of fifteen 
oriental summers had already begun 
to invest her person with all the deli- 
cious ripeness of incipient womanhood ; 
and it may be readily supposed, that 
such a being had not reached that 
age without suitors. No! Lelia had 
dozens, aye, hundreds of lovers, ready 
to prostrate themselves in the dust be- 
neath her feet, if by so doing, they 
might haply obtain one look, one smile 
of approbation or encouragement. With 
two only of these gentlemen have we 
any thing to do however ; and these I 
shall, with my friend’s permission, de- 
scribe, to the exclusion of the others, 
The first I shall introduce to your 
notice, is a man apparently passed the 
meridian of lite ; in evidence of which, 
might be adduced a few straggling gray 
hairs appearing in his beard, and those 
much dreaded wrinkles called “ crows 
feet,” at the corners of his eyes. His 
stature was rather under than over the 
medium height of man, his form spare 
and slight, his eyes small, ferrety, and 
restless ; his nose, long, thin, and pro- 
minent, his chin and jaws bony and 
sharp. His features, although strongly 
marked, were not, however, absolutely 
ugly, and his appearance was altogether 
rather prepossessing than otherwise ; 
but on further observation, you would 
detect an occasional glance from his 
deeply sunken and penetrating eyes, 
that gave one an indescribably uncom- 
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fortable sensation, almost amounting to 
a cold thrill of indefinable terror. This 
man was a stranger in Jsphahan; no 
one knew whence he came, or to what 
nation he’ belonged ; the languages of 
all countries seemed equally familiar to 
bim, and he spoke of their manners and 
customs with the air of one who had 
long sojourned in foreign lands. He 
had entered the city of Isphahan alone 
and unattended. Had taken a house and 
gardens—had furnished the former in 
the most costly manner, and soon became 
well known as one of the wealthiest 

entlemen in the place. This person 
Fad seen Leila by accident, had loved 
her, and forthwith demanded her in mar- 
riage, of her father, who eagerly accept- 
ed of his peepee, delighted and flat- 
tered by the prospect of such a splen- 
did match for his only, and his darling 
daughter. 

The other of Leila’s lovers that we 
have to describe, was the reverse of 
Falri (for so was the stranger styled,) in 
every respect. Scarcely past his twen- 
tieth year, tall, powerfully and gracefully 
formed, of an open, manly, countenance; 
fearless and impetuous, but withal, 
affectionate aud warm-hearted, as any 
maiden could desire her lover to be. 
Hussein, however, was poor; he had 
nothing in the wide world but his pay ; 
but being young, ardent and brave, was 
rapidly rising in the estimation of his 
superior officers, and had even more 
than once attracted the notice of the 
Pacha himself, from whom Hussein 
looked for promotion as soon as a va- 
cancy should offer. 

Alas! youth, and especially youth in 
love, seldom pauses to reflect. A pair 
of large, dark, melting, penetrating, 
black eyes, beaming from a lovely soft 
face, are terrible enemies to philosophy 
and reflection, both which worthies are 
but too frequently entirely put to the 
rout ; or at all events, neglected and 
despised, until time, that destroyer of 
all romance and enchantment, has, in 
due course, torn away the deceitful mask 
that love and beauty had cast over the 
face of things; exposing the hitherto 
unlooked for evils, poverty, destitu- 
tion, misery, and alas, for romance, 
too often repentance, which had hi- 
therto been concealed beneath it. 
Hussein loved Leila passionately and 
sincerely ; he had petitioned her father 
to consent to their union, but received 
for answer, an indignant refusal. 

Leila loathed alike the proposals and 
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the person of Falri, and had there ex- 
isted no other cause for her rejection 
of him, there was, she felt, a something 
about the stranger, that overwhelmed 
her with a cold feeling of chilly abhor- 
rence, mingled with dread, whenever 
she was so unfortunate as to be compel- 
led, for a time, to endure his presence. 
And as to becoming his wife—oh, 
Allah! she would prefer being commit- 
ted living to the tomb; she would as 
soon abandon herself to the loathsome 
and polluted embraces of a hungry 
Ghol. But there happened to be ano- 
ther, and doubtless, friend reader, you 
will acknowledge, a very cogent reason 
for Leila’s rejection of Falri—viz. be- 
cause she had already bestowed her 
sweet litle heart on his rival Hussein. 
Such was Leila, and such were her 
two lovers. Her father frowning upon 
the man she loved, and she detesting 
the person whom her father favoured. 
I am not going to futigue my readers 
or myself, with translating and de- 
scribing the rather lengthy history of 
their loves contained in the MS. before 
me. I shall satisfy myself with having 
introduced you to the fair Leila and her 
two suitors, and shall hasten to the true 
point of the tale, viz. how the one lost, 
and how the other obtained her. 
Hussein finding it useless to suppli- 
cate Leila’s father for his consent, now 
urged her to fly with him to the far 
distant wilds of Kurdistan, a mountain- 
ous tract of country, chiefly inhabited 
by banished outlaws, to whom its al- 
most inaccessible fastnesses afforded 
shelter and security. The chief of one 
of these lawless, wandering hordes, 
owed his life to Hussein, and now, 
eager to repay the obligation in part, 
offered him protection, and a command, 
second only to himself, on condition of 
his joining them. Leila loved Hussein 
with all her soul, but being the more 
timid and more reflective of the two, 
wished him, at all events, to wait some 
short while, in hopes either of ultimate- 
ly obtaining her father’s consent, or of 
finding out some more feasible way of 
accomplishing their union, without 
hazarding their life, and all beside, in 
the wild scheme he purposed adopt- 
ing. Hussein, an ardent youth of 
twenty, was frequently disposed to im- 
pute her reluctance to want of affection 
for him; which idea, however, was 
always dismissed, when he revolved 
within his mind the many hundred lit- 
tle incidents that had token place he- 
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tween them; each and all, indicative 
of his fair one’s attachment. Ineidents 
which, however trivial and unimportant 
they might appear, were I to recount 
them here, were still of the utmost im- 
portance in a lover's estimation. Oh, 
well may we say, sensible and philo- 
sophieal reader, what fools love does 
make of its votaries, or victims; 
which shall I style them? I have 
written votaries, so, in the language 
of the press “stet,” let the word re- 
main ; though, alas, too often would 
the other term be found the more 
applicable of the two. 

Hussein at length induced Leila to 
fiy, and the hour of midnight, the same 
evening, was fixed upon for their elope- 
ment. The lady was to meet her lover 
in her father's garden, in a bower which 
had been witness to many a soft and 
tender scene, and Hussein was to hold 
himself in readiness; and when the 
appointed hour arrived, bear her upon 
the back of his coal black Arabian 
steed, far among the wild but friendly 
mountains of Kurdistan. 

You are now, friend reader, acquaint- 
ed with Leila’s disposition towards her 
two lovers ; and we have now to intro- 
duce you to her worthy father, in order 


that you may see how the good man 
relishes his daughter’s opposition to his 


wishes. Let us therefore leave the 
young people to themselves fora while, 
while we are conveyed on the wings of 
fancy to the chamber of Achmet. 
Achmet, the father of Leila, was a 
man of about fifty years. In the early 
part of his life he had three or four 
wives; but being at the time a strug- 
gling young soldier, no more ; he sur- 
vived one, discarded two, and the re- 
maining fair one gave him the slip him- 
self, exchanging his protection for that 
of one of his superior officers; and 
Achmet’s high sense of discipline 
would not permit him to insist on her 
restoration: [ apprehend, however, 
that he was by no means inconsolable 
for her loss. Soon after this, when be- 
tween thirty and forty years old, he 
married a beautiful girl, the daughter 
of an emir, and loved her so sincerely 
that he suffered her to retain to the very 
last, undivided possession of his bed 
and heart. This was the mother of 
his Leila, his darling and his only 
child, and the same instant of time 
had made him a parent and a widower. 
He never married again, but devoted 
his entire care to the rearing of his 
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daughter, on whom he lavished the 
entire affections of a warm and bleed. 
ing heart. It is possible that he felt 
himself actuated by no other feelings 
than a desire for the aggrandisement 
of his favourite child, in urging her 
marriage with Falri, and conceived 
himself to be saving her from much 
after-distress and affliction, by discou. 
raging the visits of the poor and friend. 
less Hussein. What his motives were 
can, | think, readily be collected from 
the few detached expressions he jg 
now muttering to himself. We are, 
then, in his apartment ; observe ;—and 
what see you ? 

You see an old man seated cross. 
legged upon a red cushion, a carpet 
spread before him, his pipe in his 
mouth, with its large meerschaum bowl 
resting upon the ground near his feet, 
On that other cushion at his right hand 
you perceive a bowl of coffee. It 
probably strikes you as remarkable that 
no steam arises therefrom. Achmet 
= it cold. Here, then, you see 

im alone, comfortable, enjoying the 
luxury of his hookah and his coffee, 
revolving in his mind the comparative 
merits of his daughter's two lovers, 
and her obstinacy in preferring Hus- 
sein to the wealthy Falri. 

Reader, courteous, and doubtless re. 
fined and gentlemanly reader, have you 
ever so far braved the censure of the 
little-minded, as occasionally to solace 
yourself after the fatigues of a well- 
spent day, with the soothing and fra- 
grant smoke of the American plant, 
not in the form of a cigar, no, the 
cigar has no place in the study—it is 
the favourite implement of puppyism 
in the street, and should never be suf- 
fered to enter the study of the man of 
sense. If a man chooses to smoke 
from actual relish of the “weed,” let 
him use a pipe, and that in private. 
If a man wishes to parade the streets 
with a cigar between his lips, merely 
for the purpose of looking military or 
aristocratic, | do not call him a smoker; 
besides which, even the finest Havan- 
nah is too mild for the taste of a genu- 
ine lover of smoke. Have you ever 
dared to smoke a—horrible as the 
word may sound to ears polite, I must 
give it utterance ; it is even now trem- 
bling upon my tongue, as the name of 
the unfortunate Eurydice did on that 
of pvor Orpheus. [ must pass the 
rubicon, and write the loathsome word 
——ai—a—a PIPE!!! ‘Tis done, the 
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die is cast; I must now have either 
fallen or risen considerably in the esti- 
mation of the reader, Some, to whom 
the word is not much of a novelty, 
will, perhaps, be tempted to say, “ Par- 
turiunt montes nascitur ridiculus mus ;” 
others will be of opinion that I had 
better have “ brought forth” any word 
than the one I did. “ What's done 
can’t be helped,” as my old friend Mr, 
Faithful used to say, “ Verbum dictum 
jrrevocabile est.” But let me pause; 
for though it should be the object of 
every writer so to express himself that 
he who runs may read, it does not 
I believe follow of necessity that he 
who writes should sun. Let me pause, 
then, and reflect upon the enormity of 
my crime. The Mag. is not the ex- 
clusive property of the coarser sex. 
Oh heavens! what if some fair lady 
be perusing my little story! Oh, how 
shocking! Oh, the nasty, filthy, horrid 
brute! Smoke a—a—a—a—oh, I 
can’t pronounce the vulgar word—Jane 
-- Mary — Betty — Polly — Jenny — 
Eliza—beth!— my—my— my—salts— 
salts—oh —eh—ah —ah—oh—eh—oh 
—oh!—I'm fainting !—I'm fuinting !— 
I'm gone !—I’m gone !—oh—oh—oh ! 

Sweetest lady! [ acknowledge my 
offence to be heinous in the extreme, 
but as an excuse for having mentioned 
what gentlemen of the toga would 
style “all that and those the aforesaid 
instrument,” pause for a single moment 
ere you pass upon me sentence of con- 
demnation ; hear the reason of my at- 
tempting to mention with favour so 
abominable a practice. Do you, dear- 
est lady, feel at all interested in my 
story? Am I so blessed as to have 
afforded you the slightest degree of 
amusement, or to have raised in your 
gentle mind one single wish to know 
the fate of the individuals [ have in- 
troduced to your notice? Am I so 
happy? If so, sweet lady, pardon 
my vulgar allusion, I have just been 
labouring under a most excruciating 
toothache; I spent the whole of this 
afternoon in applying remedies; I tried 
every remedy human ingenuity could 
suggest, except extraction, for which, 
though I blush to confess it, | wanted 
courage, and all to no purpose, Brandy, 
cloves, a red hot wire, kreosote, opium, 
&c. all without success, and in the 
agony of pain, lady, you might have 
lost this story, original MS. and all, 
for the paroxysm was so violent, that 
T could y restrain myself from 


throwing my papers, pens, and ink 
into the fire, when my wire, dear 
angel, recommended a pipe of tobacco. 
She had heard me once before men- 
tion smoke as a very certain remedy 
for toothache, and now proposed its 
trial. Be not surprised, lady; you 
know, without being reminded by me, 
what self-denial, what sacrifices your 
lovely sex are capable of submitting 
to with cheerfulness for those they 
love. I followed my wife’s advice, 
and ere my head was pene enve- 
loped in a cloud of smoke, the pain 
had left me. And let me remind you, 
dear reader, that I am not the first 
who owed their relief from this “ curse 
0 aches” to a “pipe of common to- 
bacco.” 

Now, reader, if you happen to be 
long to the less timid sex, and if you 
have ever dared to smoke a pipe, be- 
lieve me that coffee, and especially cold 
coffee is the best possible accompaniment 
to your enjoyment. Malt will destroy 
the flavour of the very best Cavendish ; 

unch is too apt to “ Bosotianize” the 
intellect ; wine, even as negus, not 
the thing at al) ; but cool coffee is de- 
licious, perfectly heavenly. Oh, what 
a truly sublime occupation for a philo- 
sopher! Whata fund of thought must 
be thus generated! What can equal 
the pipe in promoting that tranquillity 
of mind and body, that harmony of 
of feeling, and brilliancy of idea, so 
essential to the poet or the sage. 

Achmet is muttering to himself be- 
tween every blast of his pipe, Listen! 
I think | heard him utter his daughter's 
name, Hush! 

“ Leila—hum—women are puzzles— 
puff, puff, puff—Shitan must possess 
them all—puff, puff—and my daughter 
in particular—puff, puff—well-looking, 
powerful, and wealthy withal—puff, 
puff, puff—what more can she want— 
putf, puff—obstinacy, by Allah—puff, 
puff, puff—women will have their own 
way—puff—I will have mine in this 
instance, however—puff, puff, puff—I 
wonder who Falri is—puff, puff, puff— 
and where he came from—puff—no 
one knows—puff—perhaps he is a 
Frank renegado—puff, puff—by Allah, 
he has a Frankish look-—puff—whether 
a Frank or Shitan himself, he has much 
gold—puff—a fine establishment—puff, 
puff, puff—I should be justly proud of 
such a wealthy son-in-law—puff, puff, 

uff—she is foolishly fond of that fel- 
ow, Hussein—puff, puff-~a fine boy-— 
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acm puff—loves the girl—puff, puff— 
eggar though—puff, puff—both beg- 
gars—pufl—would never do—puff, puff 
—poverty would soon come jn at the 
door—puff—and then love would fly 
out at the window—puff, puff—as Falri 
says—puff, pulff—won’t do—puff, puff 
—shan’t have her—puff, puff—what a 
clever, what a learned man Falri is— 
I wonder if it be true that the earth 
moves—puff, puff—Falri says some 
great philosopher of Frangistan disco- 
vered it—puff, puff—can’t be—puff— 
no, no—puff—we should all fall about 
if it were true—puff, puff—besides, the 
prophet saith otherwise, thanks be to 
Allah—puff, puff—hope Falri is not a 
Giaour—puff, puff—wears the turban 
of the true believer—puff, puff—never 
saw him at the mosque—puff, puff— 
goes to some other—puff, puff—Leila 
will make him more pious—puff—hath 
he not gold—puff—oh, that he were 
my son-in-law—puff, puff, puff, puff— 
(continues to smoke in silence.) 

But it is possible, dearest reader, 
that you may not be quite so fond of 
smoking as Achmet is, or as I am; so 
let us leave him to his meditations, en- 
joying himself with his hookah and 
coffee, and conning over the various 
circumstances in favour of his Leila’s 
marriage with Falri, and his rejection 
of Hussein’s addresses, which we have 
seen are chiefly the wealth of the for- 
mer, and the poverty of the latter. 

What is Falri about all this while? 
We can easily learn; for, behold, we 
are even now hovering above his 
chamber; here, here, in this solitary 
turret, fur from all fear of interruption. 
Strange, is it not, that he should select 
such a cheerless, solitary apartment, 
when his gorgeously-furnished house, 
or indeed palace, might have afforded 
many chambers so much more com- 
fortable. Scanty, indeed, is the fur- 
niture of his apartment. In the centre 
stands a low marble table ; no carpet 
covers the floor: no cushions offer 
repose to the occupant of this cheer- 
less chamber ; on the walls are hung 
retorts, crucibles, alembics, chaffers, 
forceps, &c. ; skins of various animals 
and reptiles ; bones of men and brutes; 
in short, all the customary appara- 
tus of the occult philosopher. Upon 
the marble table in the centre of the 
room is placed a chafing dish of silver, 
containing charcoal glowing almost to 
a white hest. This, save a single 
swall window in the roof, is the only 
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source of light. Beside the marble 
table stands a man arrayed in a shirt of 
leopard-skin, fringed with gold, his 
head is uncovered, and his long, dark 
hair and beard are hanging in disorder 
about his face; his countenance jg 
= as death ; his lips white, blood. 
ess, and firmly compressed together ; 
both arms are casa to the elbow, and 
smeared with recent blood, which he 
has taken from a bow! beside the chafing 
dish. The magician, for such we must 
now regard him, holds in his hand 
drawn sword, with which, previously 
dipped in the bowl of blood, he draws 
a circle of about nine feet in diameter 
around himself, the table, and the 
chafing dish, meanwhile muttering to 
himself powerful spells in a foreign 
tongue. He then inscribes mystic 
characters at equal distances round the 
circumference of the circle ; he points 
his bloody weapon to the north, to the 
south, to the east, to the west; he 
throws a red powder every now and 
then into the chaffer, and chaunts 


meanwhile in a strange tongue, a mo- 
notonous rhyme, of which the import 
is barely distinguishable. 


Fearless and terrible, 

Gloomy and horrible, 

Lord of the mighty ones, 
Come forth to me. 


King of the world below, 

God of the realms of woe, 

Prince of the fallen ones, 
Come forth to me. 


Son of the morning star 

Ruler of boundless air, 

Lord of eternal might, 
Come forth to me. 


Shitan or Adonai, 

Foe of the Power on Hicn, 

Befriend your true worshipper, 
Come forth to me, 


The charcoal crackles—the flame 
rises—the room is filled with volumes 
of purple smoke—the chaunt becomes 
loud and incoherent—it becomes louder 
and louder—the sorcerer’s voice is 
lengthened into a scream of agony or 
apprehension—thunder clouds appear 
to burst in the sky over the turret of 
the magician—lurid flashes of gleam- 
ing lightning glance amidst the vapour 
which pervades the apartment. 5ud- 
denly, intense and almost tangible dark- 
ness, obscures the chamber—a crash is 
heard resounding from one end of the 
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vault of space to the other—the turret 
rocks to its foundation—nature seems 
to shudder at such a violation of her 
Jaws—the sorcerer himself, trembling, 
and terror stricken at his own work, 
discontinues his chaunt, and shivering 
in all the agony of incomprehensible 
terror, cowers to the earth in the centre 
of the magic circle. Suddenly all is 
hushed—allis silent as the grave—every 
thing is still—hush !—delicious music 
steals over the terrified ear—it lasts not 
long, however—the harmonious cadence 
dies away, and a clear, but exceedingly 
small, still voice, speaks from amidst 
the darkness—* Falri, what  willest 
thou.” The effect of the voice upon 
the trembling necromancer seemed 
electrical. Inan instant of time he was 
upon his feet, and erect—and with the 
bloody sword held high above his head 
in his right hand, he addressed the 
spirit. 

“ Adonai, spirit of evil, I have 
called thee—there is work abroad for 
thee—there is opportunity for thee to 
defy the tyranny of the Omnipotent— 
there is work abroad for thee—great, 
glorious, work—aid me, and thou shalt 
have two deaths and two souls—of one, 
thou must thyself make sure, and the 
other, my right hand and this sword 
shall give thee—haste, Adonai—foe of 
the Mightiest, be stirring and be power- 
ful—give me, oh, Adonai—the power 
of exchanging my form and features 
with whom I will and abandoning the 
borrowed appearance when I please, 
and when I no longer have occasion for 
it—and see—attend yet, Adonai—spirit 
of power and eternity !—show me my 
Leila—show me my beloved one, that 
I may know how to obtain, this night, 
and where to find her, in whom my soul 
hath it’s delight!” He ceased, and the 
spirit of darkness replied, 

“ Mortal, thou hast thy wish—but be- 
ware—if I receive not the reward thou 
hast promised, thine own soul and 
body must pay the forfeit, and become 
my property for ever—is it so, Falri.” 

“ Be it so,” answered the shuddering 
sorcerer—* this night 1 succeed, or I 
perish,” 

The spirit resumed—* As for thy 
love, poor weak, miserable mortal, look 
—uand behold thy fellow-worm in whom 
thy grovelling soul delighteth—mortal, 
behold !” 

Suddenly at the words of the still 
invisible spirit, the purple vapour be- 
came condensed in the centre of the 
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apartment, and gradually assumed the 
form of a large and dense white cloud. 
Falri gazed upon it, and presently saw 
it become impressed with the similitude 
of the house and gardens of Achmet. 
There was the door—there was the 
myrtle and arbutus bower, where he 
had oft lain concealed, watching for 
Leila—and lo! he starts, what sees he 
now—he sees two forms—bearing the 
similitude of creatures of clay—can he 
mistake ? No! His love directs him 
to the identity of the one, and his ha- 
tred to that of the other. The forms 
are those of Hussein and Leila. 

Falri gazes, and with maddening, 
soul-devouring fury, he hears, or fancies 
he hears, vows of plighted love inter- 
changed. He further hears Leila’s 
consent to meet her lover at mid-night, 
in the self same bower, and fly with him 
whithersoever he desired. Love, ha- 
tred, jealousy, revenge, all at the same 
moment, animate the breast of the in- 
furiated sorcerer. First he vents his 
malice in low, but heartfelt curses, and 
diabolical imprecations. At length his 
fury obtains a perfect mastery over him, 
and in his rage, he even stabs with his 
reeking weapon, at the semblance of 
his abhorred rival. But no sooner had 
he done so, than the lonely turret again 
trembled to its foundation—thunder 
once more pealed above its summit— 
the vapour gradually dispersed—the 
darkness was displaced by a red and 
fiery glare from the chafing dish—all 
was as before—and in the midst of the 
magic circle—with the charmed sword 
still in his upraised hand, stood Falri! 
He breathed one long and _ hissing 
breath—with the back of his left hand 
he wiped away the cold dew from his 
forehead—he looked fearfully and cau- 
tiously around him—but the chamber 
was once more tenantless, save by him- 
self; and Falri, the sorcerer, knew 
that he was alone. 

Slowly, slowly did the hours roll by, 
far too slowly either for the unhallowed 
eagerness of Falri’s devilish desires, or 
for the fond and ardent impatience of 
Hussein's love. Each, though actu- 
ated by far different feelings, longed 
for the arrival of the night, more than 
ever did pilgrim of Zahara burn for 
the friendly spring in which he hoped to 
cool his parched and sandy mouth. Night 
did however, at length arrive, and cast 
her dark mantle over the house of 
Achmet. The father of Leila slept, 
but his slumbers were disturbed—ter- 
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rific visions floated through his slum- 
bering brain—he dreamed of his daugh- 
ter—he thought he saw her in the hands 
of a demon—he thought he beheld her 
pale, lifeless, extended upon the ground 
—he thought he saw the fiend, like a 
huge and ravenous Ghol, squatted upon 
her breast, muttering and gibbering, as if 
exulting in the anticipation of a luscious 
banquet on her lovely, spotless body. 
The demon was just proceeding to tear 
the clothes from the body of Leila, 
that no obstacle might be offered to the 
gratification of his infernal appetite. 
The father, in his dream, rushed upon 
the savage, to scare him from his prey. 
The Ghol resisted—they grappled— 
they struggled—they tore—they pulled 
—they bit—they ground their teeth in 
mockery and defiance of one another. 
The conflict was long and severe. 
Achmet. felt that the talons of the 
bloodthirsty Ghdl were at his throat— 
his breath went and came—and with a 
convulsive struggle, he awoke. 

It was some time ere Achmet could 
so completely shake off sleep, as to 
divest his mind of the feelings to whieh 
his frightful dream had given birth. 
But as soon as he could succeed in 
doing so, he started from his bed, has- 
tily flung his mantle around him, and 
hurried to his daughter's chamber. En- 
tering gentlv, he found she still slept ; 
and having ascertained that she was 
safe, he locked her door, and placing a 
eunueb at the outside of her apartment, 
with orders, to tell him when she awa- 
kened in the morning, he returned to 
his own couch, and once more resigned 
himself to sleep. 

Midnight has now arrived—the air 
is close and sultry, anda hot, oppressive 
vapour pervades the atmosphere ; all 
is still and dark ; there is not so much 
as a single sta’ twinkling in the vault 
of heaven to show even the faintest 
gleam of light ; darkness, pitchy, palpa- 
ble darkness, reigns around ; yea, even 
such darkness as, in days long gone by, 
covered the land of Mizraim at the 
almighty word of Allah the Eternal. 
Here are the gardens of Achmet ; here 
is the gate; here the arbour where 
Leila was to meet her beloved Hussein. 
Alas, Hussein, art not thou supplanted 
by the miscreant Falri ; is it not the 
sorcerer who, under thy form, is about 
to deceive thy confiding one, and carry 
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her away to the dismal regions of 
eternal perdition. Falri, under the 
form of Hussein, is already there ; his 
left hand holds by the rein a jet black 
Arabian, of the genuine desert breed in 
appearance, but perhaps this may, in 
like manner, be but a fiendish resem. 
blauce of the bounding steed of Hussein, 
He has not long to wait; a female 
figure is seen reclining in the arbour 
as if waiting for the signal of her lover; 
Falri, then, in the assumed character of 
Hussein, sang in an under tone a little 
air, of which the following is, I fear, 
but a lame translation ;— 


List, my love! the sun is down, 

And forth no stars are peeping ; 

Not e’en to watch is the silent moon, 
But all—e’en the heav’ns, are sleeping! 


Oh, fly, and mount my desert steed, 
Who never yet hath failed me; 

Who ne’er hath feared with me to bleed, 
Though hundreds have aasailed me. 


Oh, fly, and be your Hussein's bride, 
Nor wed the hated stranger : 

My oft-proved sword is at my side, 
So, dearest, fear no danger! 


The sorcerer ceased : he had scarcely 
done so, when he was joined by the 
female ; and such was the wretch’s 
dread of mistake, that ere he lifted the 
trembling maiden upon his horse, he 
took the precaution to draw aside her 
veil, and satisfied himself by gazing upon 
the features of her he loved. He then 
caught her in his arms, placed her on 
the horse, sprung up behind her, holding 
her on before him in his arms, and 
dashing the stirrups* into the flanks of 
his steed, galloped away, swift as the 
arrow speeds from the warrior’s bow: 
away they flew—away, away; the 
speed of their courser seemed to out- 
strip the very wind itself; father, rival, 
and danger were left far behind. Long 
and tedious was the race—tedious to 
the wily magician, from a dread lest he 
should betray himself to his fair com- 
panion ere the proper time for doing 
so had arrived ; and tedious to Leila, 
from the uncomfortable nature of her 
position, and other reasons hereafter to 
be seen. Night wore away, and the 
glorious sun made his appearance in 
the heavens, the gloom receding and 
disappearing at his approach, as if 
flying in terror before the brightness 


* Persian horsemen wear no spurs, and in stead thereof use the sharp corners of 
their stirrup irons, which are made accordingly. 
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and majesty of the lord of day. About 
noon, the sorcerer drew bridle and 
checked his steed. Leila had now time 
to look about her ;—the spot which 
Falri had chosen for his halting place 
certainly appeared a strange one for a 
lover to convey his mistress to—sand, 
sand was on every side—nothing but 
vast expansive desert was around them; 
the eye could barely descry, at an 
amazing distance in front and on either 
side, a chain of high and rocky mount- 
ains, bounding the horizon: they were 
indeed in the midst of the desert, for 
tedious as appeared the journey, the 
horse of the magician had conveyed 
them a distance during the night, that 
would have taken another animal weeks 
to accomplish ; nota blade of grass was 
anywhere to be seen, not a shrub, not 
a plant, not a tree, save three withered 
yalm trees that marked the site of what 
had formerly been a well, but had long 
since become dry ; the withered palms 
had, probably, coeval with its existence, 
sprung up with the first appearance of 
water, flourished while the spring re- 
mained to give nourishment to their 
roots, and decayed when the water was 
no more. To one of these trees, Falri 
fastened his panting, sweating horse, 
and having lifted his companion to the 
ground—for one instant gazed on her 
with eyes of gloating sensuality and 
remorseless lust—then grasping her 
arm with an iron gripe, his visage 
slowly and gradually changed, and in a 
few seconds he stood betore the betrayed 
Leila in his true form—and in a low, 
fiendish voice, every word appearing to 
come from the very bottom of his chest, 
while a grim smile of triumph fitted 
across his features, relieving for an 
instant with a flash of demoniacal light, 
the satanic gloom which obscured his 
ferocious countenance—* Well, girl, 
now art thou mine, in spite of thy silly 
reluctance ; where is now thy Hussein, 
thy boy lover, whose form I wore the 
better to decoy and gain possession of 
thee ; if my spirits have fulfilled my 
orders, he slumbers, long ere this, in 
hell! or, as the foolish sons of Islam 
teach—he has long since forgotten 
thee, and all the world beside, in the 
arms of one of those dark-eyed fair 
ones, which your pretended Prophet 
says are in store to receive and comfort 
the souls of the faithful dead: be that 
as it may, however; art not thou now 
mine—yes, mine—fiend, devil, though I 
be—and lovely as art thou. Thou art 
mine—my own—oh, ye powers! I 
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thank you—I worship you—I adore 
yon—Leila, mine—ha, ha, ha, ha! 

For a moment the sorcerer indulged 
in a convulsion of diabolical laughter, 
and then continued— 

“ And here shall be our wedding— 
yes, here—in this spot. The prince of 
the powers of darkness shali be our 
priest, and the terrible ones shall witness 
the ceremony; the tyrant of the uni- 
verse himself cannot now separate us. 
Leila, body and soul, thou art mine, 
now and for ever!"—and here the 
fiendish being was about to stamp upon 
the ground, as if to summon to the spot 
the dark spirits of which he spoke, 
when 

But, dear reader, will you permit me 
to leave him thus fora few moments, 
while we revert to our friend Hussein, 
and see what befell him on leaving 
Leila, after having obtained her con- 
sent to fly with him at midnight from 
her father’s house. 

The mysterious vision presented to the 
eyes of Falri bythe evil genius Adonai, 
had told him nothing but the truth, 
Hussein had settled with Leila every 
thing necessary for their flight, and had 
just quitted her to make what further 
preparations appeared necessary. He 
was proceeding homeward towards his 
quarters, with a light heart, rendered so 
by reflecting on the near approach of 
the hour which should bring to his arms 
his Leila—his chosen one--her whom 
he adored, 

Just as he reached the outskirts of 
the city, he beheld an aged Dervish 
seated upon a stone, beneath a tree, 
and holding in his hand a wooden 
bowl, (or gourd as it is in M.S.) asking 
alms. Hussein was always of a chari- 
table disposition, but was never more 
disposed to bestow alms than at that 
very moment—for an individual is 
never so well inclined to relieve his 
suffering fellow creatures as he is just 
after having his own mind relieved of 
a load of care or anxiety—he accord- 
ingly instantly thrust his hand into his 
girdle, and drawing from thence a gold 
coin, dropped it into the old man’s 
bowl. He was about to pass on when 
the Dervish detained him. 

“My son,” said the aged beggar, 
“hast thou not heard these words of 
the prophet, where he saith, ‘ He that 
bestoweth alms with a cheerful hand, 
giveth double, and shall receive a 
double reward—but he who giveth 
grudgingly, sins, even as he who giveth 
not,’ and i tell you, that, from him shail 
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Allah take ten fold as much as that 
which he withheld, my son. Some 
have to wait long until it be Allah’s 
pleasure to bestow his promised re- 
ward, but thine shall come instantly. 
Follow me.” 

Hussein was not credulously dis- 
posed, but the venerable appearance of 
the old man, added to an internal feeling, 
for which he could not account, insen- 
sibly compelled him to comply with 
the request of the Dervish, who rose 
and moved forward with a dignity 
which greatly belied his tattered gar- 
ments. When the Dervish perceived 
that they had reached a private and 
convenient spot—he stopped—and 
drawing a wand from beneath his rags, 
and beckoning Hussein to approach, 
revealed to him the horrible incanta- 
tions of the wicked Falri, his plan for 
Leila’s abduction and destruction. 

“ Now, my son,” continued the Der- 
vish, “ if thou shoulds’t, in thine own 
person, attempt to defeat the villain’s 
plans, death would certainly be your 
fate, and Leila would be irrecoverably 
his—nor couldst thou hope to succeed, 
wert thou to attempt to give the sor- 
cerer up to justice, for lo! would not 
his infernal arts easily furnish means for 
his escape, and thy destruction. There 
is but one way, my son, by which thou 
canst hope to punish the guilty and 
make the the innocent happy. Art 
thou brave ?” 

“TI never feared danger or death,” 
answered the young man, 

“ Hussein,” continued the Dervish, 
“if thou darest to follow my instruc- 
tions, ere to-morrow’s sun sets, thou 
shalt be happy as the husband of 
Leila. Wilt thou swear? wilt thou 
swear to follow my directions faithfully 
and implicitly ?” 

“ I swear,” replied the young soldier, 
“though it were to brave Shitan in his 
own den, I swear by Allah, to do thy 
bidding.” 

No sooner had Hussein uttered 
these words, than he beheld with 
amazement, the form of the Dervish 
undergo an extraordinary change. His 
figure dilated to an amazing height, 
his countenance became resplendent 
like the sun—and his rags were con- 
verted into beautiful robes, glistening 
with a celestial light. Hussein involun- 
tarily prostrated himself before the 
wonderful being, who thus addressed 
him :— 

“ Fear not, Hussein, I am Alnaschar, 
protector of the innocent, and chastiser 
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of the guilty. The Mighty One, even 
Allah, my master, has bestowed this 
office upon, and has also invested we 
with power sufficient for its exercise, 
Take this ring, my son, and before 
midnight, betake yourself to the gardens 
of Achmet—remain in the bower— 
throw this mantle around you, while 
you wear it you will also wear the 
form and appearance of Leila. The 
sorcerer will appear in your form, will 
carry you away supposing you to be 
Leila. He will place you on his wild 
steed—you will be carried swiftly into 
the far, far, desert—resist not—tear 
not. The guilty wretch will halt at 
the withered palms of Al Sirac—will 
there declare his fiendish purpose, and 
appear in his real form. Still fear not 
nor betray yourself, while you wear 
that ring neither he, nor even um 
whom he serves, has power to work 
you ought of harm, not even to injure 
one hair of your head. Then ere he 
stamps upon the ground to open the 
gates of his infernal home, present this 
ring, throw off your mantle and call 
upon Alnaschar. You will imme- 
diately resume your proper form, and 
the fiend as if blasted by the bolts of 
heaven, will fall before you. I shall 
be there, my finger shall invisibly but 
powerfully smite him, and he shall 
perish for his misdeeds.” 

Thus having spoken, and having 
given the ring and mantle to Hussein, 
the good genius disappeared, and 
Hussein went his way counting, with 
a beating, but fearless heart, the weary 
hours, longing for the approach of 
night. 

So kind reader, recollect Achmet’s 
dream, that was also caused by the 
agency of Alnaschar, that he might 
thus secure his daughter in her apart- 
ment, and prevent her appearance in 
the arbour (which would have de- 
cidedly been very mal apropos.) You 
will also recollect the meeting of 
Falri with the supposed Leila. 
That was Hussein, and his impatience 
on the road, proceeded from a desire 
to reach the end of his journey the 
sooner, to punish the foul magician for 
his crimes, and become the husband of 
his charming Leila. 

We left the sorcerer, my kind reader, 
with his foot upraised to stamp, and by 
that power which it is the glorious 
privilege of the story-teller, it has re- 
mained upraised ever since, else woe 
would have overtaken poor Hussein, 
while I was engaged in relating to you 
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his singular adventure with the Der- 
vish. He raised his foot to stamp upon 
the ground, when Hussein, tearing his 
arm from his gripe, flung away his 
mantle, and raising the ring on high, 
shouted— 

“ Alnaschar, I claim thy promise.” 

It is doubtful whether Falri had time 
to view the sudden change which con- 
verted the supposed Leila into his 
rival, the hated Hussein, for the instant 
the ring was exhibited, and the name 
of Alnaschar invoked, the air darkened, 
the atmosphere became thick and sul- 
pherous, Thunder rolled from one ex- 
tremity of space to the other. All 
nature appeared shaken and convulsed, 
a hissing sound was heard, as of a 
heavy body falling from the sky, and 
the next moment the darkness had dis- 
appeared, the thunder died away, the 
air became once more light and fresh, 
and Falri, the sorcerer, Jay upon the 
ground a blackened and withered 
corpse. The horse of Falri had also 
disappeared, and Hussein stood alone— 
alone in the midst of the desert. 

The tremendous occurrences I have 
just narrated occupied but a moment of 
time, and the young man had not even 
time to be afraid. He now came to 
himself, and with a shudder turned his 
eyes from the disfigured corpse of the 
magician. He was just beginning to 
bewail his fate, and, with a strange in- 
consistency, was almost inclined to 
imagine that the genius had played him 
false, and left him to perish amidst the 
plains of burning sand ; yet he thought 
not of death—he thought not of a fear- 
ful, lingering death—of the pangs of 
hunger, of the unimaginable torments 
of scorching thirst ; he thought but of 
Leila—of Leila, lost to him perhaps 
for ever! These foolish and unworthy 
thoughts were, however, specdily dis- 
persed ; he suddenly heard a voice, as 
if from the clouds, saying— 

“ Hussein! Hussein! why hast thou 
distrusted me, after what thou hast 
seen? Fear not, but take up thy 
mantle, which thou hast cast from thee ; 
stand upon and held it by the four cor- 
ners, and straightway thou shalt be at 
the house of Achmet, and, beho!d! I 
will meet thee there.” 

Hussein once more followed the in~ 
structions of the kind spirit, and the 
next instant he found himself on a soft 
couch in Achmet’s house—his beloved 
Leila bathing his temples with vinegar, 
and her father moistening his lips 


with—not cold coffee, reader—but good 
sparkling sherbet. They had found 
him a few minutes before lying in the 
arbour in the garden, in a state of in- 
sensibility ; and Achmet’s humanity 
getting the better of his avarice, he 
had him carried into the house, and 
laid upon the couch. Just as Hussein 
opened his eyes, their ears were ra- 
vished with a soft and gentle strain of 
singularly wild and delightful music, as 
if at a distance in the air. Next mo- 
ment the house slightly trembled, and 
the good genius Alnaschar stood before 
them. Leila and her father fell upon 
their faces before the glorious appa- 
rition, trembling with astonishment and 
terror ; but Hussein immediately re- 
cognised his friend, and, although he 
too prostrated himself befure the genius, 
his prostration was the homage of 
thankfulness and respect, not the servi- 
lity of terror. 

The genius then, raising the maiden 
and her father from the ground, and 
desiring Hussein to stand upon his 
feet, ordered him to relate to them the 
extraordinary scenes in which he had 
so recently been an actor. 

“ Old man,” said the genius, address- 
ing himself to the father of Leila, “ for 
thy avarice, in preferring guining a 
wealthy son-in-law to promoting the 
real huppiness of thy daughter, thou 
hadst deserved to have losther. Never- 
theless, for the sake of this brave youth, 
I will so far mitigate thy punishment 
as merely to take her from thee, and 
bestow her upon him who has striven 
so manfully and so successfully to win 
her. Hussein,” continued the genius, 
“ all the wealth that was the sorcerer’s 
is thine ; go take possession of it ; say 
to the servant at the gate, ‘ Alnaschar 
sent me ;’ he will give every thing into 
thy hand ; Leila is thine ; be kind and 
faithful to her, and be a prop to the 
declining years of her aged parent ; 
may Allah bless you both ; be happy, 
but amidst all your happiness forget not 
your friend Alnaschar, and never see 
a fellow-being in want withcut relieving 
him according to your means.” AJnas- 
char spoke, the house again trembled, 
and he was gone. Hussein and Leila 
were united, and they lived long and 
happily together, surrounded by a lovely 
aud numerous family ; nor did they 
ever forget the good genius who had 
so wonderfully delivered them from the 
wiles of Falri the Sorcerer, 
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Time was when the relative proportion of Irishmen who should be permit. 
ted to fill the Episcopal office in the Church of Ireland, was measured out by the 
English government with the most cautious and niggardly hand. The rule 
which Boulter prescribed for the guidance of the minister of the crown, in 
recommending persons to the monarch for the Irish bench was, that “ at least” 
an equal number of the prelates ought to be Englishmen. Happily we have 
outlived the times and the policy which led to such measures. The number of 
English divines sent over to govern our diocesses has been gradually “ wearin’ 
awa :” so that now but two of them are to be found ; and for the first time within 
the space of a hundred and twenty years, an Irishman fills the Metropolitan See 
of St. Patrick. 

Lord John George Beresford is a son of the first Marquis of Waterford, 
who had been the second Earl of Tyrone. Hewas born in 1773; and has never 
been married. 

Lord John had early exhibited both the tastes and the sentiments which 
marked him as fitted to dignify and adorn any ecclesiastical eminence in which 
he might be placed:—and from the very first his conduct as a Bishop was 
marked by piety, disinterestedness, and discrimination. In 1805 he was con- 
secrated bishop of Cork ; in 1807 was translated to Raphoe ; in 1819 to Clog. 
her ; in the same year he was raised to the archbishopric of Dublin; and in 
1822 to that of Armagh; and we believe we do not go beyond the strictest 
truth when we say, that in all of them his conduct has been exemplary, his pro- 
motions judicious, and his general administration of his diocesses such as 
conciliated for him universal respect and admiration. 

In the disposal of his patronage, his disinterestedness has been so severely 
inflexible, that, amongst his numerous promotions in the diocese of Armagh, 
the name of Beresford is not to be found. It has been his uniform practice to 
discover for himself who, amongst his clergy, are the most worthy ; and to place 
them in such a position, as that their several gifts or graces might be rendered 
most conducive to the spread of the gospel. Dr. Millar, Dr. Robinson, Dr. 
O'Sullivan, Dr. Stopford, Dr. Bardin, the late Dr. Phelan, and many others, 
are evidences not only of the impartiality, but of the judgment, by which his 
selections have been made; and not merely the present, but future generations, 
will yet praise the munificent liberality, which has enabled individuals, whose 
powers might otherwise have been cramped by want, or overburdened by 
labour, to be useful, even beyond the sphere of parochial usefulness, in ad- 
vancing the cause of true religion. 

Of his private charities we may not speak ; indeed, we cannot speak, so as 
to be able to afford the reader even an imperfect idea of them. They are, 
literally, unbounded. But he takes such especial care that his left hand shall 
not know what the right hand gives, that for the far greater part they are con- 
cealed from every eye but that of God. We ourselves have been assured by 
a gentleman, who was but one of his many almoners, that, in one year, he 
disbursed by his order, for the relief of deserving sufferers, not less than one 
thousand pounds. He has, out of his own pocket, re-edified the cathedral of 
Armagh, at the cost of very little less than thirty thousand pounds. And the 
sum expended by him in the last year, for the support of additional curates, in 
those parishes where their services are required, and where the stinted means 
of the incumbents do not enable them to employ them, amounted to eleven 
hundred pounds. These, we repeat, are but a few of the items, which make 
up the sum of this noble prelate’s private charities. 

The following instance of the delicate and almost importunate benevolence 
with which this good man confers his favours, we extract from Bishop Jebb’s 
memoir of the late Rev. Dr. Phelan. When the latter retired from College, 
he did so without any immediate provision at all adequate to his wants, But 
the words of his affectionate biographer must tell the rest :— 


« With true humility of mind, he united a strong, and even lofty spirit of indepen- 
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dence. He loved rather to confer, than to receive, a benefit; and could, with difficulty, 
be induced to incur a personal obligation. This the Primate well knew: while, at 
the same time, he was apprehensive, that on moving to the curacy of Keady, Mr. 
Phelan must necessarily require some pecuniary aid. He, accordingly, took an early 
opportunity of calling at the curate’s humble residence; and, after some general con- 
versation, delicately hinted at the expences which must, almost inevitably, beset a news 
married man ; expressing a hope that he might be permitted to become his banker, 
Mr. P., with very fervent acknowledgments, assured his Grace that he did not, at that 
time, stand in need of such assistance ; but promised, should any emergency arise, he 
would, without hesitation, avail himself of it. The Primate still persevered: * You 
cannot,’ said he, ‘ be aware, how many demands on your purse must now be answered; 
Mrs. Phelan, too, must want several articles of comfort, which your present means 
may not be able to supply.’ Mr. P. respectfully declared, ¢ That he was unconscious 
of any want, for which he was not already provided.’ ‘* Come, Phelan,’ says the 
Primate, ‘ you must want a horse.’ The reply was, ‘ My Lord, I have two.’ « Well, 
then,’ his Grace added, ‘ you will excuse my importunity—but the remittance to your 
father, have you thought of that?’ *« My Lord,’ said Phelan, the tears of gratitude 
in his eyes, ‘I have not forgotten him; before leaving Dublin, I took care that he 
should not want.’” 


One splendid instance of his noble disinterestedness and superiority to all 
motives of worldly gain, we cannot pass without notice. Upon his translation 
from Raphoe to Dublin, and also from Dublin to the primacy, (in both of which 
instances he was succeeded by the late Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Magee,) he 
refused to avail himself of renewal fines, which he might have put into his own 
pocket ; thus leaving to his successor, whose great abilities he highly honoured, 
a sum very little short of twenty thousand pounds. 

Seldom in the same individual is that tenderness of sympathy which feels 
quickly for those who are in difficulties, and that large munificence of mind which 
prompts a man to give hundreds where others only give tens, found united 
with decision of character in governing others. The unbending firmness, how- 
ever, which Lord Primate Beresford has shown, in peremptorily refusing to 
grant faculties for the holding of pluralities, has rescued effectually the Church 
of Ireland from the reproach which the unseemly accumulation of preferments 
in the hands of a few favoured individuals had in former times brought upon it. 

Nor is this distinguished Prelate less fit for meeting those great public emer- 
gencies which require powers of a higher order, than for presiding with dignity 
and efficiency over his diocesan charge. It was his arduous duty to meet and 
to consult with the Education Commissioners, who were appointed, during the 
viceroyalty of the Marquis Wellesley, to report upon the state of elementary 
instruction in Ireland. They were, unhappily, constituted after what is called 
a liberal fashion; and the only clear and intelligible principle by which they 
appear to have been regulated, was, a determination to put down the Established 
Church from the eminent position which properly belonged to it as the national 
establishment, and to rank it but as one amongst the various and the conflicting 
sects, which never suspend their mutual hostilities unless when they combine for 
its destruction. 

On this occasion the Primate appeared to great advantage. His temper, his 
firmness, his sagacity, were most apparent, in detecting and baffling the intrigues 
of the popish bishops, and asserting the claims of the establishment, of which he 
was at the head, without compromise upon the one hand, or arrogant assumption 
upon the other. His letter, in which he discusses and disposes of the proposals 
which had been submitted to him, and which, if acceded to, would have amounted 
to a tacit acknowledgment of the paramount authority of the Church of Rome, 
is a master-piece of composition, as well as of lucid reasoning, and theological 
acumen, which entitles it to a permanent place amongst our ecclesiastical acts 
and memorials. It need not be added, that he has ever since firmly adhered to 
the principles which le then laid down; and that he continues an unyielding 
opponent of the monstrous education scheme, which has virtually conferred the 
authority which of right belongs to the clergy of the Established Church, upon 
the popish priesthood of Ircland.* 


* It has been stated, in a letter which appeared in the public papers, and bearing a 
signature with which we believe our readers are familiar, “ Robert Stewart, Brough 
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In person, the Primate is considerably above the middle size; of a counte. 
nance singularly expressive of the qualities of his mind; at once, mild and 
dignified,—gracious and commanding. We do not ourselves know any other 
individual, who so happily reconciles in himself qualities apparently the most 
contradictory. He is gentle, yet firm; tender, yet resolved; combining the 
blandest courtesy, with the most fixed, and, if need be, stern determination, 
With a bashfulness of character that would lead him, if he indulged it, to 
decline the duties of public life, he yet, when called upon, has been found equal 
to emergencies by which the most able ‘and energetic public characters would be 
most severely tried; and it is always when he is thus forced to act a distin. 
guished part, that he appears to most advantage. 

On no occasion within the last forty years was the strength of men’s adhe- 
rence to principle put to so severe a test, as when the Roman Catholic relief 
bill came recommended, most unexpectedly recommended, in the speech from 
the throne, in 1829; when the Duke of Wellington, on whose sterling integrity 
and far-seeing wisdom so many able men reposed with confidence, pressed upon 
the House of Lords the e xpediency of conceding those political privileges which 
had been so long withheld. On that memorable occasion, the opposition to the 
Duke was led by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Archbishop of Ar- 
magh ; whose speeches in moving and seconding the rejection of the bill were 
distinguished as much by their courteous moderation of language, and their 
Christian temper, as by the unswery ing adherence to sound principle, which they 
avowed. 

The dangers and troubles to the Irish Church, which his Grace apprehended 
as the result of this “healing measure,” too quickly began to follow. The 
opposition to the payment of tithes, and the consequent distress in which the 
clergy were involved, called forth, however, the sympathy of their fellow Chris- 
tians in Great Britain. The page which records the endurance of the one body, 
and the bounty of the other, is, in our minds, one of the most interesting in the 
history of the Christian Church. The generous subscriptions which were 
raised were all entrusted to the faithful hands of the Lord Primate for distribu- 
tion ; who, with anxious solicitude, watched over the afflicted ministers of the 
Lord, in this their hour of trial. A letter written by his Grace in December 
1836, to the London Committee, gives so true, so touching, so eloquent an ac- 
count of this eventful period, and places him before the whole Christian com- 
munity in such a graceful and apostolic light, that we cannot forbear extracting 
from it a few passages that will show at once “ what manner of man”’ presides 
over the clergy of Ireland, and the sort of men who are under his charge. 


« The clergy bring forward no accusations ; they do but lament that a combination 
should have been suffered to exist, in any part of the United Empire, powerful enough to 
resist the ordinary execution of the law, and to make an appeal in their behalf necessary, 
to the kindness and generosity of their Protestant brethren. I am merely stating the 
facts of their embarrassments, and accounting for their continuance after the relief 
afforded by the loan of one million.—At the end of the year 1834, resistance to the 
payment of tithe, encouraged by fresh success, became more general and more deter- 
mined than before; and the distress of the clergy, in proportion as it was protracted, 
more urgent. Many of the ordinary cases of suffering have been laid before the public; 
and some few, approaching to absolute destitution, in which all but the means of 
scanty subsistence were withdrawn—cases in which there remained no security for life 
at home, whilst the means of removal were wanting. The general character of the 
distress was, however, of another kind; it was that of an educated body of men, holding 
a respectable station in society, driven to seek relief where they had been accustomed 
to extend it liberally to others; suddenly plunged into pecuniary embarrassments, and 
harassed with demands which they were unable to satisly; in danger of forfeiting life 


shane,” that the Primate expressed a written approval of the prapessle aes by the 
Synod of Ulster to the National Board, and upon which their recent adherence to the 
system of national education, established by, and carried on under the auspices of that 
Board, is founded. Our readers will, perhaps, be surprised to learn, that this state- 
ment dues not contain one word of truth, We have taken particular care to inquire into 
the matter, and have found, that no such letter as has Leen vaunted of, was ever 
writtén to the Synod, or any member of it, by his Grace; nor any other letter which 
could afford to such a calumny the slightest justification, 
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insurances, on which they mainly relied as a provision”for their families’; obliged to 
deny their children the means of qualifying themselves for professions to which they 
were destined, or to place them in situations and kinds of occupations far inferior to 
those which they had fondly hoped to secure for them. In the midst of these personal 
and domestic afflictions, the Irish Clergy heard themselves accused of being the authors 
of bloodshed and oppression, and were taunted with the existence of those outrages of 
which they were the innocent victims. Calumny and insult were thus added to 
violence and wrong. 

« At the moment at which this persecution was at its height, and a well-organized 
attempt was carrying on to subvert the Church Establishment in Ireland, by the ruin 
and proscription of its ministers, an appeal was made on their behalf to the British 
public, to whom no appeal in the cause of unmerited suffering was ever made in vain, 
The case of the Irish clergy was stated—spontaneously stated—by their friends in 
England and Scotland without a suggestion on the part of the sufferers, The appeal 
was promptly responded to by persons of all ranks throughout the empire. It was felt 
that the Protestant religion in Ireland, no less than the lives and property of the 
Protestant clergy was at stake: and it was proudly and nobly said by a Right Rev. 
Prelate, one of the most ardent advocates of the cause—That if the design was, as it 
appeared to be, to banish the clergy of the Established Church by starvation, the 
enemies of that church had miscalculated the energies of its friends; and had yet to 
Jearn the estimation in which the Irish Church was deservedly held, and their fixed 
determination to support it. 

“ Contributions to a large amount were speedily placed at the disposal of the London 
Committee; contributions not only from members of the United Church, but from 
those of the Established and Episcopal Churches of Scotland; from Protestant friends 
at Rome, in Jamaica, in Antigua, and at Calcutta and Madras. Addresses the most 
affecting were forwarded to me from religious bodies, and from individuals, in every 
quarter, testifying their cordial sympathy with the sufferings of the Irish Clergy, and 
tueir eagerness to relieve them. With such pregnant proof of the deep interest taken 
in the well-being and preservation of the Established Clergy in Ireland, by all classes 
of men estimable for religious zeal and the most influential in character, I will not 
suffer myself to despair of her stability, and of the ultimate defeat of the projects of 
her adversaries.” 


« The Irish Clergy owe a debt of gratitude, which they are forward to repay by 
making mention of their brethren in their prayers to Almighty God, who has thus 
strengthened the bonds of love by which His servants were before united. Let it, 
however, be said, in just commendation of the Irish Clergy, that they felt an honest 
reluctance to become burthensome to others. In most cases their necessities were 
sought out, and not obtruded by themselves on notice. The amount of suffering 
endured by this meritorious Lody of men, in point of harassed spirits, ruined fortunes, 
and disappointed hopes, is beyond the reach of private munificence, however large. 
But the more pressing and immediate distress has been for a time averted; and 
although many a Clergyman will descend to the grave with a broken heart, occasioned 
by what he has undergone, all will cherish to the last moment of their lives the most 
grateful feelings towards those who have contributed to relieve sufferings arising from 
depression of mind, and altered worldly circumstances, by generous aid, and the 
genuine expressions of Christian condolence. The public will also learn with satisfac- 
tion, that part of the funds contributed remain in the hands of the Committee undis- 
tributed, as a resource against the calamities which may yet await the Irish Clergy. 
My prayer to Almighty God is, that he will be pleased in His goodness to bless both 
the givers and the receivers of this noble tribute uf Christian benevolence; vouchsaf- 
ing to the furmer a measure of good things, both spiritual and temporal, running over 
into their bosoms; and to the latter suitable thankfulness for His mercy in raising up 
to them kind benefactors in their hour of need; together with entire resignation to 
His will, under the evils with which it may please Him, for wise purposes, still further 
to visit the Irish Church.” 


So deep a sense was entertained by the whole body of the clergy of the kind- 
ness, the impartiality, and the discretion, shown by the Primate in the distribu- 
tion of this relief, that addresses of thanks were presented to him from every 
diocese. 

Upon the whole, we know no public functionary who discharges the duties of 
his high calling with a more blameless fidelity :—and most fervently do we pray 
that he may long be spared, as the “ decus” and the “tutamen” of the Church 
establishment of Ireland. 
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Wuew I review with the eye of memory the many portraits painted by me in 
years gone by, more especially when I recall to my mind the lovely female faces 
it has fallen to my lot to pourtray, a feeling, akin to melancholy, overshadows 
my spirit—for I know that of these, the earlier subjects of my pencil, not one 
remains the same lovely thing she was. The dead canvass has an advantage 
over the living loveliness it commemorates, the advantage of permanence. How 
many of those whose brilliant beauty, in its first early spring, or the full flush of 
its summer glory, made them seem, when they presented themselves in my studies, 
like the very embodiment of the dreams that rose upon my lonely hours, have no 
record of that beauty left, save in the picture that hangs in their dwelling, or in 
the memory of enthusiasts like myself! Some of them are grown haggard with 
dissipation—some are bowed under the weight of this world’s cares—at the 
best, many brows are wrinkled, and rich tresses tinged with grey; and pearl 
powder, rouge, and cosmetics, are vainly employed to produce an imitation of the 
radiant hues of youth, long since fled for ever. But worse than this is the 
mental change that hath been wrought in some of those once fair and innocent 
creatures. What high hopes have been blighted, what affections have been 
crushed, in the hearts that throbbed so lightly in the days long gone by. Alas! 
in more than one instance, the disgraceful title of “ Divorceé” is attached to 
those whom I remember as young and beautiful brides, yielding to the wishes of 
a proud husband—proud of the charms that then were all his own—and in his 
society, and for his sake, willing to endure the tedium that is inseparable from 
sitting” to an artist. Happier, far happier, that larger class, whose beauty is 
mouldering in the dust, and whose imaged features suggest to the survivor's 
mind nothing but gentle memories, and hallowed thoughts of the beloved dead. 


One bright image even now comes distinctly before my mental gaze. How 
can I believe that that pure open brow, those cloudless eyes, those beautiful lips, 
with their “ most bewildering smile,” could be unallied to all that is noblest and 
purest in thought and action? Who could have guessed the doom that was pre- 
pared for that most radiant creature! Even now it seems impossible that so it 
should have been with her—and yet, though I knew it not then, even in the 
days when I first saw her in her loveliest aspect, the web of her fate was weaving 
around her ; the “little cloud like a man’s hand” was already hovering in the 
horizon of her life. 


The picture of which I speak was one on which I bestowed much pains, and 
which brought me some celebrity, and a great increase of employment, its original 
being the belle of the season during which it was exhibited. It was a full-length, 
representing a tall aristocratic looking girl of about eighteen, whose beauty 
extraordinary as it was, was less remarkable than the air of high birth, the 
stylishness that pervaded her appearance. She stood with one tiny foot a little 
advanced, as if she were just stepping forward to present the bunch of beautiful 
exotics in her hand to some one before her, and a satin mantle trimmed with 
ermine was flung lightly over the other arm. Her robe was of white satin, 
and displayed to great advantage a faultless neck and throat. Her rich dark 
hair was dressed in long fanciful ringlets, and a large lace veil fell from the back 
of her head, relieving and softening her features, and throwing forward that 
noble head with its dark tresses into strong relief. The expression of her 
countenance was as singular as it was charming—it was at once so gentle and so 
lofty, so dignified yet so full of the most winning sweetness. To say “she looked 
like a queen” would give no very correct conception of her appearance, for 
queens have no * divine right” to be beautiful beyond their subjects ; and some 
of them, in days gone by, have been very much the reverse. But, perhaps, her 
style of beauty would best embody a poet's idea of a queen, if he could have one 
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made according to his own fancy. 
perhaps, strangest of all. 


No. VIT— Olivia. gl 


Her life was a strange one, and its close was, 
Alas! that the history of one so lovely should be 


little more than a record of sin and suffering! 


Tue full moon shed its richest and 
softest lustre over the broad glades of 
Hazleford Park, and the massive tur- 
rets of the mansion rose in dark relief 
against a cloudless midnight sky. It 
was a night on which the imaginative 
and romantic would love to roam 
abroad—a night that might have be- 
guiled even the less poetical individuals 
who make up the great bulk of man- 
kind, to pause e’er they sought their 
pillows, and look for a few moments on 
its beauty. But at Hazleford all was 
stil—its windows were dark—its in- 
mates were all at rest, save two—Ar- 
thur Archdale, the future possessor of 
that noble domain, and a fair guest of 
his mother’s, the lovely Olivia War- 
rener. 

She was so young that you scarcely 
knew whether to call her child or wo- 
man; so beautiful, that you almost 
doubted if it were not more fitting to 
call her angel, than either. She was 
the only surviving child of an officer, 
who having fallen in a foreign land, 
had left little for his widow and child 
beyond the small pension accorded to 
her at his decease. 

But Mrs. Warrener was of high de- 
scent, and she had lost no caste when 
she wedded poverty, and Lieutenant 
Warrener ; for though very slenderly 
endowed with this world’s good, he 
was as well-born as herself. She was 
a woman possessed of some shrewdness 
and more cunning,—she had unbound- 
ed confidence in her skill as a manceu- 
vrer, and with her high connections, 
and tact in turning them to the best 
account, she trusted that her daughter’s 
beauty would be the means of placing 
them both in better and more affluent 
circumstances than they had ever yet 
known. 

Olivia was yet too young to come 
out, even had Mrs. Warrener’s means 
admitted of her producing her daugh- 
ter with proper splendour; but now 
she accompanied her mother in her 
yearly round of visits amidst her kith 
and kin; their longest stay being made 
with those families who had promising 
sons or wealthy nephews under their 
roof, or even rich bachelor neighbours. 
She was of a sanguine temperament, and 
she hoped that Olivia's beauty and sim- 


plicity would secure a desirable settle- 
ment for her, which would preclude the 
necessity of a London season with all 
its attendant expence and fatigues. At 
the time when my narrative commences, 
her hopes appeared very likely to be 
fulfilled. 

A distant relation of her husband 
had married the son of a Mr. Arch- 
dale, who having quitted England when 
a mere boy, without a shilling in his 
pockets, died in a foreign land, after 
having toiled there for years, and 
amassed a large fortune. 

He married whilst abroad, and his 
wife dying while yet a young woman, 
he sent his only children, a son and 
daughter, to England, for education. 
They both grew up and married, with- 
out again seeing their father, who pro- 
tracted his return from year to year, still 
grasping at some prospect of increasing 
his wealth by remaining in exile ; and 
their early deaths, occasioned probably 
by the difference of our English atmos- 
phere from that torrid climate where 
they were born, occurred before his 
own. But a few weeks intervened 
between the periods of their decease, 
and from a delay on the voyage of the 
ship that conveyed news of William 
Archdale’s death, his father was in- 
formed of his double bereavement 
nearly at the same time. He was a 
cold, stern, eccentric man, whose whole 
soul had hitherto seemed absorbed in 
money getting, but now the vision of a 
home for his old age, seldom alluded 
to in his conversation, but secretly 
cherished in the warmest corner of his 
heart, was scattered to the winds at 
once. He no longer felt any wish to 
return to England, or see the fine 
estate of Hazleford, which had been 
purchased under his direction some 
years before, and used as a residence 
for his son. He died at an advanced 
age, never having looked upon the grand- 
children to whom he left his large pro- 
perty, subject to some rather arbitrary 
conditions. The only child left by his 
son was a boy called Arthur, the hero 
of this story. His daughter had mar- 
ried a gentleman named Denbigh, who 
did not long survive her, and two 
daughters, her only offspring, were 
living at the time of the elder Mr, 
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Archdale’s death. The whole of the 
property was to be Arthur's, subject 
only to a small annuity to his mother, 
and a larger one to the younger Miss 
Denbigh, provided that the said Ar- 
thur Archdale, at the age of twenty- 
three, should marry his eldest cousin, 
Louisa Denbigh. But in case he 
should prefer her sister Catherine, or 
that she should refuse him, the annuity 
was to be transferred to her, and Ar- 
thur Archdale and the said Cathe- 
rine Denbigh were to succeed to the 
estates. If he declined marrying 
either, he was to receive two thousand 
per annum, and the bulk of the pro- 
perty was to be inherited by the Misses 

enbigh, or the survivor of them—and 
in case of the death of these three 
grandchildren without issue, the whole 
was to go to some very distant rela- 
tives. 

At the time of which I speak, Arthur 
Archdale was vaguely dreaming that 
two thousand a year, and a quiet coun- 
try life, with the fair Olivia Warrener to 
share it, was preferable to the Hazle- 
ford estate, the accumulation of ready 
money, and the seat in parliament 
which the possession of these great 
things might command, if they were 
only to be obtained by a union with 
another. Catherine Denbigh had been 
a decided favourite with him—she was 
very gentle, pretty, and accomplished. 
He was not in love with her, but he 
might have been so, had not a rapid 
decline hurried her to her grave in her 
sixteenth year. Her surviving sister 
was amiable, well bred, and well in- 
formed ; but she wanted the stamp, 
without which, I grieve to say, the 
virtues of a woman are lightly appre- 
ciated by romantic youths of twenty- 
one—she was deficient in personal 
beauty, and was three years older than 
Arthur Archdale. Asa child, Louisa 
had promised to be very pretty, but an 
unfortunate accident in her infancy had 
produced a distortion of the spine, 
which, although its effects were not 
so monstrous as in many similar cases 
of injury, was quite sufficiently evident 
to earn for her the epithet of deformed. 
It had stunted her growth, produced 
an awkwardness in her gait, and given 
to her features much of that peculiar 
expression which constant suffering pro- 
duces. Still her face was not unpleasing 
her eyes were blue and clear, her 
forehead smooth and rather high, and 





her light hair soft and silky in texture, 
She was very pale, and her lips were 
almost colourless ; but she had a sweet 
smile, and a pleasant voice. Such was 
Miss Denbigh, the bride allotted by the 
will of his grandfather, to the young, 
handsome, and volatile Arthur Arch. 
dale. 

On the death of Catherine Denbigh, 
Mrs. Archdale, who trembled at the 
bare idea of being dispossessed of 
Hazleford, where she had reigned mis. 
tress for so many years, and who was, 
moreover, terribly afraid of her son 
making any mis-alliance, had extorted 
from Arthur a sort of promise, that if 
he should keep his affections disengaged 
so long, he would espouse Louisa 
Denbigh within the time limited, by 
the will before-mentioned. Again and 
again did she teaze him on the subject, 
and still received the answer “ that 
there was plenty of time yet; if the 
thing were finally settled any time be- 
fore he was twenty-three it would do 
well enough. Why should he be fet- 
tered with a regular engagement, and 
all the fuss and parade attendant on 
it, before there was a real necessity 
for it.” She had latterly desisted from 
her importunities, for he had declared 
in a sudden fit of irritation, that if ever 
she mentioned the subject again until 
he gave her leave to do so, he wouldeven 
give up the estate, and go abroad, where 
he could live like a prince on his two 
thousand a year. Still he had a sort 
of feeling that he was in some way 
compelled to marry Louisa Den- 
bigh, and, as it could not be helped, 
he very philosophically determined to 
make up his mind to his fate, and 
meanwhile to think as little on the sub- 
ject as possible. But Olivia Warrener 
crossed his path, and from thencefor- 
ward his feelings took a new direction. 

Mrs. Warrener knew perfectly well 
the conditions on which Archdale was 
to retain possession of the Hazleford 
estate, but she thought that a man with 
an income of two thousand a year was 
no bad match for her penniless daugh- 
ter. If Arthur chose to sacrifice the 
bulk of the property he might other- 
wise inherit, for the love of the fair 
Olivia, she did not feel that any body 
had a right toblame him. Mrs. Arch- 
dale’s annuity was secure at all events, 
so there could be no injustice to her in 
the measure; and if Oliviaand Arthur 
really loved each other, she did not see 
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but that they might be very happy on 
two thousanda year. Mrs. Warrener 
had just failed in an attempt to make 
Olivia a countess, by marrying her to a 
lordling whom she had met at a water- 
ing place. He had dangled after the 
beauty on foot and on horseback, in 
ublic and in private, for several weeks, 
when finding Mrs. Warrener likely to 
question him as to his intentions, he 
stopped her by affecting to treat Olivia 
a3 a mere child, asking after her as his 
“little favourite,” and buying a large 
wax doll for her at a fancy fair! He 
suddenly left the watering place in 
question, and ten days after the news- 
papers announced his marriage with a 
Scotch heiress, whom Mrs. Warrener 
knew to be ten years older than himself, 
and adorned with red hair and a fearful 
squint. Disconcerted by the failure of 
her design on the heart of the titled fop, 
Mrs. Warrener sought refuge at Hazle- 
ford, for the treble purpose of paying 
a long talked of visit to her kinswoman, 
hiding her disappointment from the 
world, and forming plans for the future. 
She had perhaps no very definite views 
respecting Arthur on her arrival, for 
taken up as she had been, with the 
pursuit of higher game, she could not 
at once teach her dazzled eyes to find 
advantage in an alliance with a com- 
moner. But she was a woman not 
only of much daring, but of great per- 
severance. The shattering of one cas- 
tle in the air never prevented her build- 
ing another as soon as the fragments of 
the old one were swept away; and 
therefore, she had not been a week at 
Hazleford, before she was laying 
close siege to Arthur Archdale, and 
wooing him for her daughter in her 
. own inimitable fashion. She saw that 
he was volatile, warm-hearted, and 
rather obstinate. She was sure that 
he was already fascinated by Olivia's 
extreme beauty, and she took her 
measures accordingly. 

As to the youth himself, he dreamed 
and pondered, as young and inexpe- 
rienced men are apt to do when they 
are very much in love. He had visions 
of the wonders that might be achieved 
with 20007. a year, which included 
every comfort and luxury that could be 
devised. He never troubled himself 
with minute details, or calculated care- 
fully what could, and what could not, 
be afforded on such an income, but 
jumped to the conclusion that perhaps 
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he should be as well off with 2000/. a 
pon as with twelve ; and so he might 

ave been had his character been diffe- 
rent ; but he had been brought up 
with the most extravagant notions, had 
never been restrained in his expenses, 
never dreamed of denying himself a 
single thing he wished for, and there- 
fore was scarcely likely to find the 
comparatively small sum, to which he 
would be limited if he did not comply 
with the terms required of him, ade- 
quate to his wants. 

But there was an older and more 
calculating personage at work in the 
matter, though her operations were 
silent and her purpose unmoved. Mrs. 
Archdale had never liked the idea of a 
visit from the Warreners; but she 
could not well avoid receiving them, 
as they were certainly relatives, of un- 
blemished reputation, acquainted with 
some of the most respectable families 
in the neighbouring counties, and more- 
over so poor that the very gift of board 
and lodging to the widow and her 
orphan child was a deed of actual cha- 
rity. Mrs. Warrener did not attempt 
to keep up any establishment. When 
she was not engaged in visiting her 
friends and relations, she either lived 
at some retired watering-place, or 
boarded at a very small expense, at the 
house of an old servant, who had mar- 
ried a thriving farmer in a beautiful 
and healthy part of the country. She 
had one trait in her character which 
won for her much, and perhaps de- 
served, respect: she was poor with a 
good grace. She was never ashamed 
of being unable to afford this or that 
expenditure, and by this means she 
managed to keep pretty free from debt, 
and avoided a world of mortification 
and anxiety. She had never asked 
assistance of her friends in her life, but 
she was not the less ready to accept 
any gift they might be disposed to be- 
stow on her ; and as she never trou- 
bled them with claiming their charity, 
but left it to their own consciences and 
feelings, she probably made far more 
by her forbearance than she would 
have gained had the presents she re- 
ceived been bestowed as a means of get- 
ting rid of importunities. She had 
pleasant, lady-like manners, was nei- 
ther noisy nor demure, and possessed 
a good deal of information, principally 
indeed relating to people and things 
interesting only to the circle in which 
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she moved, but which always made her 
an acceptable visitor. She never talked 
of herself or her own affairs, unless to 
those with whom a little sentimental 
flourishing would pass current. Then 
how she would talk of her crushed 
affections and blighted hopes! Then 
she would endow the late Lieut. War- 
rener with every attribute of a hero 
and an Adonis, and refer to her daughter 
as his living likeness, which, to tell the 
truth, she was not! How interesting 
she contrived to look in her mourning 
cap (not quite, but nearly a widow's 
pattern, and worn not less for effect 
than for cheapness), surmounting her 
smoothly-braided hair, amidst whose 
darkness but a very few streaks of grey 
were yet visible, and the obedient tears 
rising to her eyes, as she descanted on 
the events of her life, persuading even 
herself that she was an embodiment of 
every feminine virtue! But oftener 
she attained her object of pleasing by 
an apparent forgetfulness of self, an 
interest manifested for the concerns of 
others, and an appearance of devotion 
to their cause, which still was so skil- 
fully managed as to include no shade 
of servility. She really worked very 
hard for her maintenance, for her whole 
existence was employed in contrivances 
and projects of one kind or other. 
Now, Mrs. Archdale was in some 
sort a kindred spirit. She was full of 
purposes and designs, and perhaps it 
was this that let her at once into a 
knowledge of much of Mrs. Warrener’s 
character. A simple-minded person, 
unaccustomed to the practice of ma- 
neeuvring, would scarcely have seen so 
readily the far-off design, veiled as it 
was by the assumed candour and open- 
ness of Mrs. Warrener’s manner. She 
had no engine by which she could work 
on the self-interest of those she wished 
to mould to her purposes ; but she 
turned that very circumstance to 
account, and directed her energies, 
covertly, but skilfully, against their 
feelings. She always spoke of her 
“ poor Olivia,” as a portionless girl, 
who would be utterly destitute when 
she was gone, and she gave many mys- 
terious hints of a secret conviction that 
her own life would not be a long one. 
She never spoke of the probability of 
her daughter's securing protection and 
maintenance by marriage—that seemed 
to be a point beyond even her hopes. 
She always deprecated the idea when 
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it was alluded to by others. « Who.” 
she would ask, “whom her Olivia 
could marry, consistently with her 
birth, would unite himself to a girl, be 
she ever so lovely, who had neither 
fortune nor even influential connexions 
to recommend her?” Yet all the time 
she hoped with an earnestness that 
bordered on certain belief, that Olivia 
would marry, and marry splendidly 
too. Mrs. Archdale saw through all 
this at once, and detested and despised 
the widow for the exercise of the very 
art in which she herself excelled. [¢ 
would have gladdened the heart of an 
observer of human nature, to haye 
watched the way in which these two 
skilful tacticians pursued each her own 
way to her own object, all the while 
appearing on the most friendly terms 
with each other, and never openly 
allowing their plans to jostle, while 
each was striving to circumvent the 
other by every means in her power. 
In one way Mrs. Warrener had the 
advantage of Mrs. Archdale; she was 
possessed of a much better temper, and 
never allowed herself to appear discon- 
certed by the failure of any branch of 
her policy. Mrs. Archdale never ez- 
pressed annoyance when she was the 
vanquished party, but she could not 
avoid the sudden flashing of the eye, 
the reddening of the cheek, the con- 
strained tone of the voice; nor could 
she repress the appearance of triumph 
when she found she had cause for it, 
as skilfully as Mrs. Warrener did. 
Each mother was playing for a large 
stake, but Mrs. Archdale’s was the 
greatest, for Olivia’s beauty might be 
the means of procuring even a better 
match for her if this stroke failed; 
while Mrs. Archdale felt, if “love, 
almighty love,” prompted her son to 
forfeit the Hazleford estate, with all 
the wealth and honours thereunto 
pertaining, her importance in the world 
would be at an end, and her hopes, 
respecting her son’s future attainment 
of distinction and rank, would be 
crushed for ever. Mrs. Warrener, 
too, was the assailing party, she had 
all to win and nothing to lose in the 
affair, for the possible damage to “ poor 
Olivia’s” mind and feelings was never 
taken into consideration for a moment. 
Mrs. Warrener’s own experience had 
taught her that ‘not even love can 
live upon flowers;” and though she 
had loved Lieutenant Warrener after 
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a very orthodox and romantic fashion, 
she had learnt to look on love in a 
cottage, or poverty in any shape or 
place, as the very worst of earthly ills. 
She never dreamt of the possibility of 
Olivia’s refusing a good match when it 
offered, and although she tried to 
persuade herself that the happiness of 
the young people was her first, her only 
object, and that Arthur's love for 
Olivia would of course be a sufficient 
inducement to him to forego the large 
fortune he might secure by wedding 
another, I am not so sure she would 
have permitted Olivia to make such a 
sacrifice to the indulgence of her feel- 
ings, had the cases been reversed, or 
that she would have permitted her to 
marry one, the sacrifice of whose 
worldly wealth must be the consequence 
of her union with him, had there not 
been the comfortable platform of two 
thousand a-year, at the very worst, to 
break his fall. “If we fail—we fail!” 
was Mrs. Warrener’s unconscious echo 
of the language of Lady Macbeth ; 
and, as I have said, she thought nothing 
of the likelihood of Olivia’s being more 
vitally interested in the point than 
herself. Ifshe had, even she, worldly as 
she was, might have trembled at the 
elements of passion and agony which 
she was carelessly calling into readiness 
for action in the girlish mind of her 
daughter. 

At that momentous time, Olivia 
Warrener was one of the most guileless 
of human beings; and woe for the 
crooked policy that worked on her 
youthful mind until it made her other- 
wise! She was simple and unaffected 
ina remarkable degree, for her mother 
wisely judged that it was better to 
leave so beautiful and innocent a 
creature to the expression of her 
natural feelings and sentiments in her 
own naturally graceful way, than to 
trammel her with lessons in deceit. If 
she had been less lovely another course 
might have been adopted; but she 
whose voice was very music, whose 
every attitude wa8 grace, whose eyes 
and smile, were spells that might melt 
the stoniest, and charm the most 
wandering heart—what did she want 
with affectation? She was a machine so 
perfect in its self-acting power, that it 
needed no extraneous aid to make it 
perform its work successfully; and 
Mrs. Warrener’s skill lay, not in 
meddling with its construction, which 
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she did not understand, and would 
probably have injured, but in bringing 
it into situations where it might work 
to the best advantage. This isa long, 
and rather an unsentimental compari- 
son, I own, but it conveys the best idea 
I can give of the characters of mother 
and daughter, and the way in which 
their designs, or rather Mrs. Warren- 
er’s designs, were prosecuted. 

“Dear Olivia,— Will you come out 
with me this evening, and walk by the 
sweet moonlight? I want to show 
you the effect of the lights and shadows 
amongst the old trees, and we shall be 
likely, too, to hear the nightingale. 
Do come! nobody need be the wiser ; 
you can easily come out by the stairs 
that lead from your dressing-room to 
the gardens, and I will be waiting for 
you under the large cedar at ten 
o'clock.” 

Such were the contents of a tiny 
note, conveyed to Olivia by Arthur 
Archdale, as she followed her mother 
and the lady of the mansion from the 
dining-room. She retired to read it: 
its contents thrilled her very heart with 
a strange sensation of mingled fear and 
delight. ‘* Was it not wrong to steal 
out thus secretly?” was the thought 
that flashed first across her brain ; but 
what harm, she thought again, can 
come of looking at trees in the moon- 
light, and listening to the nightingale? 
Had she been a little older, she might, 
perhaps, have known that probably 
more harm doves come of such matters 
than of battle, murder and sudden 
death ;—but she did not know the 
world, and that most deceitful thing 
in the world, the human heart—and 
she accepted the invitation. 

And now they wandered forth in the 
pure white moonlight, only seen by the 
glorious moon and her attendant 
stars—those few large stars that her 
radiant light left uneclipsed. It was 
a delicious summer night: the faint 
wind sighed at intervals through the 
large trees, and the ripple of the 
rivulet amongst their roots, was dis- 
tinctly heard in the stillness. The 
lovers had left the more cultivated 
parts of the grounds, and were now 
In a remote glade, where a white 
marble dome, glistening in the moon- 
light amidst the heavy foliage that 
rose in dark masses on each side the 
path, indicated the vicinity of one of 
those fanciful temples or summer- 
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houses, that were scattered here and 
there through the park. They drew 
near and entered, and they sat down 
side by side; and gradually the arm 
of Archdale became entwined round 
the waist of his beautiful companion, 
and her head, with all its dark tresses, 
sank upon his bosom. 

“ Dearest, my own dearest !”—that 
was all that was spoken; those words 
came in alow earnest whisper from the 
lips of Arthur Archdale, just as he had 
pressed them fervently on the fair fore- 
head of Olivia. She answered not— 
the quick throbbing of her heart against 
his arm was all the response she made, 
but in that hour of romance their 
doom was sealed—their destinies were 
united—circumstances might seem to 
separate them, but their hearts were 
blended for ever. 

They arose and walked silently home- 
wards. The spell of the present was 
still upon them, and nothing was said 
of the future or the events that it 
might bring forth; and the deep im- 
passioned embrace, as they parted at 
the foot of the stairs which led to 
Olivia’s apartments, was undisturbed 
by a word. 

How dawned the next morning’s 
light on those young and ardent lovers? 
Olivia was early in her mother’s cham- 
ber, and with crimsoned cheek and 
downcast eyes, where the tearsglittered 
even while a smile played around her 
lips, she told in faltering accents of the 
events of the preceding night. Well 
was Mrs. Warrener prepared for her 
communication ; right thankfully did 
she listen to it, for she had known of 
the last night's interview; she had 
seen Archdale slip the note into 
Olivia’s hand, had observed her to 
retire somewhat earlier than usual, and 
from the window of her room had 
watched her white dress gleaming and 
disappearing amongst the shrubberies. 
She saw that her plan was prospering, 
but whilst she rejoiced over a step 
accomplished, she felt that much yet 
remained to be done ere the prize 
could be considered firmly secured. It 
was not her way, however, to startle 
Olivia with the idea of difficulties to 
be conquered. She kissed and blessed 
her beautiful daughter when she 
paused in her narrative, and hastened 
to soothe her apprehension that Mrs. 
Archdale might not approve of her 
son’s choice. “I see no reason why 


she should disapprove of it, my own 
sweet girl; surely one so amiable and 
beautiful is worth some sacrifice, and 
if she values her son's happiness she 
will not oppose his wishes. At present 
we cannot notice it to her; she must 
be told of course, but not by us; 
Arthur's good sense will direct him to 
inform her of his attachment at the 
proper moment. Meanwhile, dearest, 
we must seem quite unconscious of his 
feelings, and just proceed as we have 
hitherto done, and Mrs. Archdale 
need never know that your consent was 
asked before her’s—at least, if Arthur 
only manages properly.” 

* But, dear mamma, would it not be 
far pleasanter that all this should be 
settled fairly and openly at once? 
Arthur must know that I would tell 
you all that passed, and surely you 
might advise him without any impro- 
priety?” Leave it all to me, dear 
child; I dare say Arthur will speak 
to me on the subject in the course of 
to-day, and then, when I hear his plans, 
we shall know better how to act.” 

Arthur Archdale, awakened from 
confused dreams of moonlight walks, 
bright eyes, and raven tresses, to 
find the sun glaring full into his apart. 
ment, and an ominous-looking letter 
lying on his table, directed for himself, 
It was from Mr. Sharpe, the other 
surviving executor of the will of old 
Archdale—and it intimated in very 
concise terms, that the said executor 
wished to be informed of Mr. Arthur 
Archdale’s determination respecting 
his compliance with the terms of that 
tyrannical document. The necessity of 
immediate decision was urged upon 
him, as he only wanted a few months 
of twenty-three, before which age, he 
must marry Miss Denbigh, if he mar- 
ried her at all. Archdale sat for some 
minutes, with the open letter in his 
hand, as if he was stupified. The truth 
seemed to be a long time in forcing 
itself upon his convictions, struggling 
as it was through the feelings and 
dreams of last night. Then he started 
up with a strange gasping at his chest, 
threw open the window, and leaned out 
for air. There stretched out before 
him lay the domain of Hazleford—its 
path----its oaks----its green glades--— 
its far-off fields----its glittering streams, 
----all glorious in the fresh pure light of 
the morning sunshine----and these, all 
these, he was on the very verge of for- 
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feiting for ever! AJl these bright rea- 
lities for a dream----a dream that 
might fade away----all this beauteous 
and proud heritage for a fair face, 
whose loveliness would pass like the 
leaves that the autumn wind could 
wither, but not like them to return 
again in renewed freshness and luxu- 
riance. Was he dreaming---or was he 
only just awakening from a dream ? 

How was it that the penalty he must pay 
for the indulgence of his inclinations 
had never seemed terrible before ? 
Was there no alternative but the loss 
of this fair estate, or the forfeiture of 
his honor? Surely his destiny was 
mocking him ;---and just then he felt 
what he had never experienced before ; 
an actual tenderness for every tree, 
and hill, and patch of turf, that pre- 
sented itself to his eyes. ‘ How was 
this ?”---he asked himself again and 
again. ‘Two thousand a year began to 
seem a miserable pittance for a man 
who might have five times the sum at 
his disposal if he chose. Then his 
thoughts recurred to Olivia----to her 
beauty----her grace----her tenderness--- 
why had he ever seen her---or why 
was she not Louisa Denbigh----or 
what possessed his grand-father to 
make so arbitrary a Will? Why, in 
short, was not every thing different 
from what it was, and what course 
could he’ take? Give up Olivia !--- 
Never---there was madness in the very 
idea of it---yet still he experienced a 
feeling of inward relief, when he re- 
membered that he had entered into no 
positive engagement with her---of 
course he intended to marry her---he 
would not give her up at any rate--- 
but he could take his own time about it, 
and had space for consideration, about 
what he did not clearly assure himself. 
Perhaps Louisa herself might be averse 
to a marriage with him, and in that 
case the annuity would be hers, and 
the estate still his own. She had not 
seen him since he was an awkward boy 
of seventeen or eighteen---she might 
not wish to unite her destiny with that 
of one so much vounger than herself--- 
she might have formed some other at- 
tachment. There was hope even yet !--- 
and clinging to that faint hope, as 
the drowning man to a straw, Arthur 
thrust the letter into his desk, and re- 
solved not to answer it for a day or 
two. Still he felt embarrassed at the 
idea of meeting Olivia---and above all, 
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of meeting her alone. He was sure he 
was desperately in love with her---he 
knew that her whole heart was his--- 
and yet it would have been a relief to 
him, if he could for the present, have 
transported herself and her mother to 
some hundred miles distance. Arthur 
was not a strong-minded, or strongly- 
nerved man. He dreaded a scene--.he 
dreaded his mother’s reproaches and 
intreaties---he dreaded Olivia's tears, 
and the terrors which she would un- 
dergo if Mrs. Archdale should see fit 
to pour forth on her the vials of her 
wrath. He had longed to know that 
Olivia loved him---but he had not cal- 
culated that things would turn out just 
as they had done---and, it was a strange 
feeling, he scarcely felt so anxious to 
retain her love as he had been to win 
it. He knew that the visit of the 
Warreners, was now limited to a few 
days longer---and he hoped to be able 
to keep his own declaration to Olivia, 
and Sharpe’s letter, concealed from his 
mother till they had departed. In the 
latter hope he was disappointed. The 
same post had brought a letter to Mrs. 
Archdale, frcm Mr. Sharpe, almost a 
fac simile of that addressed to himself, 
and containing the additional news, 
that as far as the writer could judge, 
Miss Denbigh was not disposed to offer 
any opposition to the wishes of her de- 
ceased grandfather. 

That very day, Mrs. Archdale 
sought a private interview with her 
son, and by skilful cross-examination, 
and artful inuendo, contrived to possess 
herself of the exact state of his mind, 
without forcing him to be too explicit, 
or to declare in so many words his pas- 
sion for Olivia. She was too politic by 
far to come to an open trial of strength 
with Arthur, whose obstinacy she well 
knew ; but by artfully setting before 
him the advantages of the one match, 
and carelessly drawing a sketch of 
what the privations must be attendant 
on any other, unless the lady he select- 
ed had a sufficient fortune to balance 
his loss, she left him in a state of 
great indecision and irritation, and 
almost on the point of wishing that he 
had never seen Olivia Warrener, 

It was no part of Mrs. Archdale’s 
plan to let her guests see that she was 
aware of the exact position of their 
affairs ;---an open rupture with them, 
would either hurry Arthur into some 
act of imprudence, or commit him in 

H 
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the eyes of the world. She wished to 
stifle the matter as much as possible. 
She knew that Arthur's purpose was 
already unsettled, and she trusted to 
her own judicious management to 
finish the work she had begun so suc- 
cessfully. 

The Warreners left Hazleford at the 
appointed time. Mrs. Warrener was 
much puzzled and annoyed by the 
uncertain state of mind in which 
Arthur allowed her to take her de- 
parture. livia seemed to have no 
doubt—she was full of trusting, confid- 
ing affection. Did not Arthur say he 
loved her? Had he abated one jot 
of his kindness to either of them since 
that eventful evening when they 
wandered in the moon-light? and was 
not his whispered “God bless you, 
dearest,” and the pressure of his hand 
on her’s as they got into the carriage, 
enough to satisfy the most incredulous? 
True, they had never managed another 
private interview, but Mrs. Archdale 
might have prevented that; and, in 
fact, Olivia felt herself loving and 
loved, and therefore she looked not to 
what might be, and was happy. Alas! 
that amidst all the dreams and hopes 
of human life, there should only be one 
utterly unsuspicious and unclouded by 
apprehension, and that one the first 
love dream! It is the heart’s farewell 
of childhood, but while that heart is 
thus receiving its first initiation into 
the passions and feelings that press so 
heavily on riper years, it takes 
with it the fearlessness and faith of its 
early days, that freedom from suspicion 
which is so beautiful an attribute of 
of the child. 

Not so Mrs. Warrener ; the vague 
words and looks---even the declaration 
of love, which furnished such delicious 
food for the reveries of Olivia, were to 
the worldly mind of her mother, ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. Had Arthur 
spoken to her, and declared the real 
nature of his intentions in definite 
terms, all would have been well, and 
she would have left MHazleford a 
triumphant woman. Ifhe had written, 
it had been better still---for what is so 
satisfactory in such cases as “ black and 
white?” But as it was, she felt that 
her wish was only half accomplished, 
and that she had been bafiled by some 
unseen influence. She had rather en- 
joyed the idea of Mrs. Archdale’s 
opposition, because she knew that she 


had no real power to prevent her son 
pleasing himself, and she had imagined 
that his love for Olivia would have 
overcome every obstacle. She had not 
calculated on the contradiction of the 
strongest opposition to his own inclina- 
tions being resident in his own mind, 
She felt that she was leaving the field, 
not conquered, yet without being 
decidedly a victor, and she retired to 
her usual refuge, the farm where she 
frequently boarded, to collect her 
thoughts, and devise means for one 
last effort before she would consider 
herself as defeated. Hazleford re. 
mained but a few days without visitors, 
In less than a week after the departure 
of Mrs. Warrener and Olivia, Miss 
Denbigh arrived there, under the 
escort of Mr. and Mrs. Sharpe. There 
was something odd in the proceeding ; 
but the executor of the late nabob was 
a plain, straight-forward man, who 
thought it right the young people 
should see a little more of each other 
before they made up their minds, and 
would hear of no ‘“ mock modesty,” or 
« nonsense of that sort.” Miss Denbigh 
had suggested that it was better Arthur 
should visit them, but had been met 
with an assertion “that a house in 
London, where there was not a green 
tree or a turtle dove to be had for love 
or money, was a poor place for people 
to take a fancy to each other, and above 
all, for courting in.” 

It may be thought that Louisa 
Denbigh would appear to great dis- 
advantage after the departure of the 
fair and youthful Olivia, but it was not 
so. The unstable mind of Arthur 
Archdale was speedily directed into a 
new train of ideas, and the polished 
manner and cultivated intellect of the 
new comer, struck him exceedingly, 
He still said to himself that no one 
could ever rival Olivia in his affections, 
but he felt that it was impossible to 
withhold his admiration from Louisa, 
There were times when the mild blue 
eye kindled with enthusiasm, and the 
pale cheek lighted up with the flush of 
pleasure, when anything noble or 
beautiful in art or nature was the topie 
of diseourse ; there were times, I say; 
when Louisa Denbigh looked most 
interesting; and Arthur was almost 
disposed to think that the loveliness 
that is merely dependent on expression 
is preferable to that which owes its 
changeless charm to the circumstances 
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of form and hue. For the first time 
he felt the influence of a superior 
mind. 

To tell the truth, Louisa Denbigh, 


as soon as the restraint the peculiarity” 


of their circumstances produced had 
worn away, exerted herself to the 
utmost to please Arthur. She was 
utterly unaware of his attachment to 
another ; she never apprehended for a 
moment that he hesitated as to com- 
pleting a union, so advantageous to 
himself in a worldly point of view, and 
she was naturally anxious to inspire 
him with personal affection to herself. 
Showy accomplishments she had not, 
for the delicacy of her health and her 
hysical infirmity had rendered dancing 
and the harp (then the most fashionable 
of instruments) out of the question ; 
but she sang sweetly, drew very well, 
was an admirable linguist, and possessed 
an extraordinary memory. She had 
that delightful quality, a talent for 
conversation; not mere declamation, 
to which others might sit and listen, 
charmed by its eloquence, but taking 
no part therein, but that magical tact 
which makes the other party in the 
discourse display the best and happiest 
ideas of his mind, and consequently 
makes him pleased with himself. She 
liked Arthur—perhaps she was not in 
love with him, but she intended to 
marry him—and she wished to feel as 
kindly towards him as she could, and 
togive him as favourable an impression 
respecting herself as she might. 

Day after day Arthur arose with the 
conviction that by that day’s post he 
must write to Olivia, and assure her 
that, let matters be as they would, she, 
and she only, should be the partner of 
his destiny. At first he had wished to 
do so, but something had always inter- 
fered to prevent it; and now he began 
to look upon it more as a duty than a 
pleasure. Alas, for the perversity of 
human nature! that recoils even from 
what it might have loved to perform, 
when it becomes an imperative duty ! 

Three weeks had passed since the 
Warreners had left Hazleford. A 
fortnight of Louisa Denbigh's society 
had half persuaded Arthur that it was 
a thousand pities they had not met be- 
fore, for he felt almost assured that 
had not Olivia fallen in his way, Louisa 
would have won him by the charms of 
her mind. But again the current of 
his thoughts was changed, and the 
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feelings of the past rushed back upon 
him, when the following letter from 
Mrs. Warrener was put into his hand. 

“My dear Sir,—It is extremel 
painful to me to write to you on oe 
a subject as that on which I am about 
to speak ; but can a mother see her 
only child—the dearest object she has 
left to her on earth—perishing, and 
make. no effort to save her ? You will 
already anticipate that I allude to 
Olivia; I will not affect ignorance as 
to your attachment to her, nor deny 
that I know her feelings to respond to 
yours ; she is too artless to conceal any 
thing from me, and I am fully aware of - 
all that passed at the interview she was 
imprudent enough to grant you. We 
naturally supposed, that having dis- 
closed your love for her, you would 
honourably follow up its disclosure by 
an open application to myself. I can- 
not believe that your design in apprising 
Olivia of your feelings towards her 
could be an unworthy one; and if she 
is really dear to you, the worldly 
sacrifices you must make to obtain her 
will seem light in your eyes. The 
state of suspense in which my poor 
child is left, is daily destroying her 
health ; she is losing her spirits and 
her appetite under the influence of hope 
deferred. I entreat you to write either 
to her or to myself. If your feelings 
have changed, honestly tell her so. 
Too well can I guess the effect of such 
a communication, but ‘the blow that 
kills, is better than the blight that 
consumes.’— Your's very truly, 

** MarGARET WARRENER.” 

Warm in his feelings, and governed 
by impulse, Archdale formed his re- 
solve, and put it into execution at once. 
He gallopped to the nearest post town, 
(having left a note for his mother who 
was out at the time, stating that sudden 
business called him away,) and in less 
than twelve hours, the speed of four 
horses had borne him to the feet of his 
Olivia. She was certainly a little 
paler and thinner than she had been at 
Hazleford, and the self-reproach and 
terror of Archdale knew no bounds.— 
A few hours spent in his society, how- 
ver, during which time the most 
solemn vows of undying attachment 
were exchanged, sent her to rest with a 
brightened cheek and a happy heart ; 
and if uneasy thoughts and forebodings 
sueceeded to the passionate excitement 


of Arthur's mind when he retired to bed, 
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andeven mingled distressingly in his 
dreams, they were dispelled at once, 
when he met her again the following 
morning, and pressed on her beautiful 
lips a new seal of faith and love. On 
the third and last evening of Arthur's 
visit a ball was given by the officers, in 
the neighbouring town, and Olivia and 
her mother being of the invited guests, 
begged of Archdale to accompany 
them. For once Mrs. Warrener acted 
without her usual policy. She was 
anxious to display her daughter to 
Archdale, in the attractions of full 
dress, and the high spirits which a ball 
generally produces in a young girl, 
and she wished to exhibit her to the 
neighbourhood, attended by a hand- 
some and fashionable-looking cavalier. 
Arthur would have preferred staying 
at home, and would have been pleased 
if Olivia would have done so also, but 
she told him lightly laughing, that 
* now he had come to cheer her, she 
could not give up the ball”—and as 
Arthur did not choose to oppose her, 
he prepared to accompany her, though 
not with a very good grace. 

As he did not set forth determined 
to be pleased, it is not wonderful that 
the festal scene afforded him small sa- 
tisfaction. He was rather annoyed 
that Olivia should have preferred it, 
to a quiet evening alone withhim. He 
had never seen her in a gay party be- 
fore, and he had no idea that a crea- 
ture so tender and gentle, could laugh 
so giddily with others—and talk non- 
sense so fluently. It was all natural 
enough that she should be admired 
and gazed upon beyond any other 
girl in the room—but he had rather 
she had been less visibly delighted with 
the attentions paid to her. He made 
no allowance for her youth and girlish- 
ness—he did not consider that the 
spring of her extravagant gaiety might 
be the re-action produced on her mind 
by her renewed confidence in his at- 
tachment. He began to make compa- 
risons between her giddy childishness, 
and the self-possessed gentleness of 
Louisa Denbigh, whose mild eyes a 
peared to haunt him, full of calm re- 
proof for the instability of his thoughts. 

The last morning of his stay at 
H farm, was one of mutual 
discomfort, and terminated in a quar- 
rel. Olivia was vexed at the coldness 
with which Archdale listened to her 
raptures respecting the ball, and her 
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manner indicated the offence she felt, 
Archdale had a proud spirit, and he 
found to his surprise that Olivia's 
equalled or even exceeded it. Mrs, 
‘Warrener vainly attempted to soothe 
the irritation of the pair, but finding 
her efforts vain, withdrew, in the hope 
that their difference would prove a 
mere lover's quarrel. It might have 
been so, but that there was a secret 
unowned prompting in the breast of 
Arthur, which prevented him seeking 
a reconciliation. Three short days 
had witnessed their vows, their appa- 
rent happiness, and their parting in 
mutual anger. He was gone--and 
Olivia sought her chamber to pour out 
in secret such tears of agony as surely 
never flow but once. ‘That day had 
changed her from a wayward, yet 
docile child, to an energetic, passion. 
ate, and wretched woman. She had 
loved Archdale from the very depths 
of her heart---she loved him still---but 
she felt that her love must now be but 
misery. Her mother hoped and be- 
lieved that he would return---that the 
breach would be healed, and all the 
past forgotten---but there was a con- 
viction in Olivia’s soul, that her doom 
was sealed. There was no relenting 
in the tone of his voice as he cried 
farewell—no shadow of regret on his 
brow as he left her presence. Hope- 
lessness had at once fallen on her 
spirit. She knew that their separa- 
tion was final. In the midst of her 
hopes and happiness, the fountains of 
the great deep had been broken up 
within her soul, and the desolating 
deluge of her passionate agony, was 
sweeping away all her gentler feelings 
in its mighty flood. 

“‘ What is beauty, mere personal 
beauty ?” said Archdale to himself, as 
he approached Hazleford. “ What 
real happiness does its possession give? 
To think that I was on the very point 
of sacrificing these broad lands and 
yonder princely mansion, the fortune 
that may enable me enter the senate of 
my country, the good I may do, the 
fame I may win, all for a toy, a pup- 
pet, a flirt, who could not appreciate 
the sacrifice, merely because she is 
beautiful, and I believed she loved me. 
Thank God for an eseape—thank God 
that I can at once put it out of my own 
power to make a fool of myself.” That 
very day saw the betrothment of Areh- 
dale to Louisa Denbigh. 
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They were married, and thus Arch- 
dale became confirmed in his title to 
the Hazleford estate. It was six weeks 
after their nuptials, and they were still 
absent on their marriage excursion. A 
beautiful morning was shining over the 
luxuriant fields that surrounded the 
farm where Mrs. Warrener and Olivia 
were hiding their diminished heads. 
The latter, indeed, had been seriously 
ill, though she stubbornly denied, even 
to her mother, that grief for the defec- 
tion of Arthur had any thing to do 
with her indisposition. She was reco- 
vering, though slowly, from a violent 
attack of fever ; and having just been 
assisted to rise by her mother, was 
seated at the open window, where jes- 
samine and woodbine sent in their min- 
gled breath with every motion of the 
air. But it brought little enjoyment 
to the pale invalid, who sat looking out 
so listlessly on the landscape. There 
was more of sadness than joy in the 
images that the beauty of nature called 
up in her mind in its present state. 
Her’'s was not now merely a disap- 
pointment of the affections. Her 
mother had begun openly to press on 
her notice the advantages of affluence, 
and something like vexation at the loss 
of an establishment was mingling with 
the deeper sorrow that crushed her 
heart. There was already an alloy 
introduced into the pure gold of her 
feelings—an alloy that might render 
them in time ready to be moulded to 
the will of a skilful manager, such as 
Mrs. Warrener ; and as she sat by 
the open window, she was lending a 
half attention to her mother’s specu- 
lations respecting two wealthy com- 
moners, whom they expected to meet 
at the house of an old friend, as soon 
as Olivia should be strong enough to 
be conveyed thither. The form of the 
old man who daily brought letters from 
the neighbouring town had been for 
some time visible, creeping slowly 
along the pathway to the farm ; but 
his coming awakened no interest now 
in Olivia’s mind. There was a time 
when she had watched for the first 
glimpse of his figure in the distance 
with straining eyes and a beating heart, 
when she bounded forth to meet him 
while afar off, and thus anticipated by 
some minutes the disappointment which 
awaited her, and sent her back to the 
house with tearful eyes and a languid 
step ; but she had no ‘interest in his 
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coming now, and she felt as if the sus- 
pense, the hope, the disappointment, 
had been preferable to her present dull, 
hopeless indifference. Who would write 
to her now that she would care to hear 
from? Even this day, when a letter 
directed in a strange hand was brought 
to her, she took it as if it were scarcely 
worth reading ; and, therefore, her 
mother’s astonishment may be con- 
ceived, when Olivia, having glanced 
over the few lines it contained, turned 
deadly pale, and fell senseless from her 
chair. Well might she manifest agi- 
tation---well be overwhelmed with her 
emotion---for the contents of the letter 
were as follows : 

* Mapam---It is our pleasing duty 
to inform you, that, by the will of the 
late Mr. Godfrey Lumberton (who 
died at his residence in W—-street on 
the 7th of the present month), you are 
entitled to the whole of his estates, 
real and personal, which, as far as we 
have already been able to ascertain, are 
worth at least a hundred and forty or 
fifty thousand pounds. 

““ Strange as this bequest may ap- 
pear to you at first, we are informed 
that the testator had good reasons for 
thus disposing of his property, which 
we shall explain when we have the 
honour of seeing you in town, which 
we hope to do as early as it is conve- 
nient to you. We are, Madam, your 
obedient servants, 

“ Bonn anp Hancer.” 

* As early as it is convenient to you!” 
When was it ever inconvenient for man 
or woman to go at once, and hear how 
and why they are to be put into posses- 
sion of a noble inheritance? Mrs. 
Warrener had hitherto thought that 
Olivia was not strong enough to be 
removed for another week at least ; 
but she now decided that they would be 
perfectly able to set forth for London 
immediately. The next morning found 
the mother and daughter on their 
journey, each excited to an extraor- 
dinary degree, yet manifesting their 
excitement very differently. Mrs. War- 
rener talked incessantly ; she schemed 
and planned, and congratulated her- 
self over and over again that things 
had turned out as they had done ; she 
saw the hand of Providence in Arch- 
dale’s desertion, for Olivia could never 
have been permitted to throw herself 
away ; she, who had seven or eight 
thousand a year, was far too good a 
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match for a man with only two ; with 
her daughter’s beauty and wealth, she 
would, of course, become a duchess, 
or a countess at the very least ; she 
would never give her consent to any 
marriage now that did not place a 
coronet on Olivia’s brow, and then— 
how mortified Archdale would be at 
his own folly ! 

That idea, too, was the one draught 
of miserable comfort that Olivia found 
amidst the bitter regrets and crushed 
affections that were striving in her 
heart. Had this but happened six 
months sooner! If Archdale had only 
been true to his attachment, how would 
his constancy now have been rewarded ! 
Her feelings were strangely contradic- 
tory ; she loved him still, with an in- 
tensity of passion, too, that had not 
been fully developed while she felt him 
to be her own ; and she felt as if to 
meet him once—to meet him as the 
worshipped heiress, the acknowledged 
beauty, for such she would now be, 
would be atriumph so great, and so 
satisfying, that she would ask for no- 
thing more. Alas! she thought not 
of the years of heart-sickness, the vain, 
weary pining, the ceaseless regret that 
might be her's when that hour of tri- 
umph was past ! 

The travellers reached London in 
safety, and were soon fully convineed 
that they did not dream, and that their 

ood fortune was real. Mr. Godfrey 
Reibetes was-an old bachelor, who, 
having spent many years abroad, had 
returned to England with an immense 
property, to find that he had outlived 
every friend and relative who might 
have soothed and cheered his latter 
days. In his early youth he had had 
a violent quarrel with Lieutenant War- 
rener’s father, having received, or fan- 
cied he had received, some injury from 
him in the opinion of a lady to whom 
they were bothattached. “As I never 
forgave him during his life,” said a 
letter which he left in explanation of 
his will, “‘ 1 make the only reparation 
now in my power, as I wish to die 
without malice to any man, dead or 
alive. I therefore bequeath my pro- 
perty unreservedly to John Warrener’s 
only grandchild, Olivia Warrener, and 
trust she may have more happiness in 
its possession than I have experienced 
in its accumulation.” 

Eight thousand a year! It was all 
like an unreal vision. Olivia could 
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scarcely believe it, even after a copy 
of Mr. Lumberton’s will and his letter 
to his executors were placed in her 
hands. She, who had been obliged to 
consult her mother's convenience, and 
wait patiently days and weeks before 
purchasing the smallest article—whose 
pocket-money had been less than that 
of many a girl at a third-rate boarding. 
school—who had thought the gift of a 
guinea from her godmother so great a 
boon, that she had lain awake half the 
night, contriving how to spend it to 
the greatest advantage—she for the 
future, live as long as she might, was 
to receive every three months 20001, 
to be completely at her own disposal | 
She half forgot her meditated triumph 
in the increasing surprise that grew 
upon her as she entered more and more 
into the details of the real position of 
her affairs. Eight thousand a year! 
Large as the sum was, there were not 
wanting kind friends to multiply it by 
four or five, and (the star of Miss 
Burdett Coutts being yet below the 
horizon) Olivia soon found herself pos- 
sessed of the reputation of being one 
of the richest heiresses in England, 
But she overlooked the present. Its 
realities seemed but as dreams and 
shadows ; her mind strained forward 
impatiently to the hour—the hour of 
triumph, which seemed as if it were to 
satisfy the thirst of her soul’s fever. 
It was protracted beyond her expec- 
tation ; but it came at last. Arthur 
Archdale and his bride arrived in 
London, and in the eighth month of his 
union with Louisa Denbigh the faith- 
less owner of Hazleford once more 
stood face to face with Olivia War- 
rener. 

They met at a gay assembly, where 
the fairest and noblest of the land were 
gathered “like rays into one focus ;” 
but the fairest and most worshipped of 
the throng was Olivia. She was pre- 
pared for the meeting, but Archdale 
was not, or he would scarcely have 
gone there accompanied by his wife, 
even if he had ventured to meet the 
being whose hopes had received so 
cruel a blight by his conduct. How 
bitterly he regretted that he had pressed 
his Louisa to forget a little indispo- 
sition of which she complained, and 
exert herself to appear at D— House 
that evening! How wide was the con- 
trast between her pallid countenance 


and insignificant figure and the tall 
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elegant form, the glowing complexion, 
and dark flashing eyes of Olivia! 
Never had Miss Warrener looked more 
beautiful than on that occasion ; for, 
besides being dressed with exceeding 
eare, she had all the animation of a 
strong excitement adding lustre to her 
eye, and deepening the rich colour on 
her cheek. This was her hour of tri- 
umph—this was what she had looked 
forward to. The reaction, the hope- 
lessness, the lonely pining, were for 
the solitude of her own home. Arthur 
Archdale, when the first thrill of asto- 
nishment and sense of embarrassment 
were past, gazed on her with equal 
wonder and admiration. It was less 
than a year since they parted, yet she 
stood before him another, though the 
same ; he had left her a child—she 
had burst into womanhood. Her form 
had matured—her features had lost 
something of their innocent repose, but 
they had gained tenfold in intelligence 
and animation. Her manner, though 
perfectly graceful, had now none of 
the timid awkwardness of a very young 
girl. She knew she was of consequence, 


but this gave no tinge of affectation or 
haughtiness to her demeanour. It 


merely endowed her with courage to 
speak and act freely and naturally, 
because she felt confident that what 
she said and did was sure to meet with 
at least the semblance of approbation. 
The gem had now a setting worthy of 
its beauty—a setting that showed its 
native brilliancy to the best advantage. 
Archdale was astounded at himself 
when he looked on her, and remem- 
bered that this exquisite creature, 
whom all eyes were following, and for 
whom so many of the high-born youths 
around him were secretly sighing, had 
once yielded to him the treasure of her 
affections, and might have been his 
but for his own folly and wickedness. 
It was strange that his conscience had 
given him so little trouble before ; it 
was not until he saw the extent of his 
own loss that he began to think he had 
acted like a villain ! 

He had for some time had misgivings 
as to whether Louisa had really been 
the choice of his heart, as he had per- 
suaded himself she was at the time of 
his marriage. She did not love him 
with the fond childish abandonment to 
the feeling which Olivia had displayed, 
and he was dissatisfied that she did not. 
She was very fond of him in her own 
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way, and evinced her affection much 
in the same manner as an elder sister 
would do, who loves and indulges a 
wayward younger brother. But in 
spite of himself she controlled him, as 
the stronger mind generally controuls 
the weaker. She invariably had her 
own way: and always gave excellent 
reasons for doing so. Reasons which 
silenced Archdale, yet scarcely con- 
vinced him. She was gentle, kind, 
generous, and far above most women 
in mental cultivation; yet Archdale 
was getting tired of her. She was not 
beautiful or romantic enough to be the 
object of much passion after eight 
months’ matrimony. Her husband 
could not find a fault with her, and 
yet sometimes she annoyed him exceed- 
ingly. But this night—this eventful 
night, when he had to encounter the 
distant bow of Miss Warrener, and her 
long satisfied gaze over the person and 
dress of his unconscious bride, his mor- 
tification induced something like the 
awakening of an unkind feeling towards 
poor Louisa, the innocent cause of his 
present vexation. He was enduring 
all this for her sake, but she could not 
know it, and therefore could not sym- 
pathise in or share his feelings. From 
that evening Archdale’s passion for 
Olivia revived with double force, and 
fed on his heart with a fierce intensity 
that rendered him miserable beyond 
conception. He was haunted day and 
night by her face, her form, her voice, 
as they had never haunted hii before, 
even in the early happy days that were 
gone for ever. He met her continu- 
ally in society, for she shrunk not 
from the circles in which he mingled, 
while every meeting was anew tri- 
umph ; and, painful as he felt her pre- 
sence to be, there was a fascinatior 
about her which drew him again and 
again within its influence. So little 
did she notice him—so free, and gay, 
and uncaring did she seem when he was 
by, that he became convinced that 
every feeling of tenderness for him was 
extinguished in her heart by the min- 
gled influences of resentment and dissi- 
pation, and he daily expected to hear 
the announcement of her approaching 
union with some one more fortunate 
than himself. But here he was mis- 
taken. Match after match, unexcep- 
tionable in every point of view, and 
some of wem even beyond what she 
had a right to expect, was at once and 
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unhesitatingly refused. “ It takes no- 
thing more than beauty and an heiress 
to make a duchess,” said Olivia to her 
mother, when urged to accept that 
title, and that, too, from a young, hand- 
some, and really attached lover ; “* but 
it takes something more to refuse to 
become one!” And just after making 
that declaration, with a scornful smile 
and a haughty brow, Olivia went to 
her chamber, and wept tears of agony 
over the vain affection that stood be- 
tween her and happiness. 

It was at this period of her life that 
her mother, wishing to possess a por- 
trait of her beautiful daughter, em- 
ployed me to execute it. I have 
already described it in the beginning of 
this sketch, and I remember the cir- 
cumstances attending its progress with 
mingled pain and pleasure. I remem- 
ber the exceeding beauty of the origi- 
nal, her fitful spirits, so brilliant and 
gay when a third person was present, 
so languid and listless when we chanced 
to be alone. And above all, I recol- 
lect the embarrassment of a gentle- 
man, who, calling to inspect my pic- 
tures, in company with his wife anda 
party of friends, chanced to cast his 
eye on the unfinished likeness of 

livia. Then I had but a slender 
clue to the mystery which, alas, was 
afterwards painfully unravelled to 
many. 

I must now shift the scene, and 
using the usual privilege of a story 
teller, must pass over seven years in 
the progress of my story—seven years 
full of mighty import, and wondrous 
change to its personages. Olivia War- 
rener was still unwedded; she was, if 
possible, more luxuriantly beautiful 
than ever, but one charm of her face, 
its freshness, and much of its frank- 
ness, had departed. She had learnt 
to dissemble; she had become a 

lished hypocrite. While her mind 
had been in a state of doubt as to the 
continuance of Archdale’s affection for 
her—while she balanced the strength 
of moral principle against the force of 
her own unsubdued passion, the 
struggle was fearful, and in some de- 
gree apparent in spite of her best 
efforts to conceal it. But the conflict 
was over ; words that could never be 
forgotten or recalled, had been spoken. 
She had listened to language from 
which she should have shrunk as from 
the most deadly poison, and she had 


suffered herself to be betrayed into a 
confession of her own unconquered 
and uncongerable love. The die was 
cast—she had given herself up to the 
wild impulses of her heart, and lived 
and revelled in the absorbing passion 
which she knew was returned with 
equal fervour. It was this security, 
this confidence in Archdale’s love for 
her that rendered her so calm out. 
wardly, while the under current of her 
feelings had the strength and fierce. 
ness of a lava-flood. She could afford 
now to appear cheerful and fancy. 
ful ; indeed that appearance was her 
best security against suspicion, and 
under its veil she and the beloved of 
her heart met continually without fear 
or reproach. Even Mrs. Warrener 
deemed that the fire was dead within 
Olivia’s bosom, and that she regarded 
Arthur merely as a friend; and as 
she saw no chance of Olivia’s marry- 
ing at present, she was making out a 
match for herself much to her own 
satisfaction, with a certain Count 
Pulskowski, a Polish nobleman, with 
a large estate somewhere, to which he 
expected to be restored—sometime. 
Meanwhile she would have the hand- 
some allowance made her by her daugh- 
ter to depend on, therefore she was in a 
state of great content, and her regrets 
that her daughter would not be a 
duchess were greatly ameliorated by the 
prospect of being herself a countess. 
It was summer—bright, glorious 
summer, and the old woods of Hazle- 
ford spread forth just such a luxu- 
riant canopy of thick foliage as 
they did when Arthur Archdale 
and Olivia Warrener wandered 
beneath their shade eight years before. 
At the time my narrative recom- 
mences, Arthur was absent from 
Hazleford, as was frequently the case, 
for the infirm health of its mistress, 
and the very delicate constitution of 
her only child, a little boy, did not 
admit of their residing in town, when 
Archdale’s business compelled him to 
visit it. But there was a guest at 
Hazleford, to whom its every glade 
and glen was a haunted ground, for 
whom its whispering trees and rippling 
waters seemed to have a voice anda 
language—who felt the scenes to be 
the very home of her memory, and 
who could scarcely bring herself to 
believe that she was other than the 
portionless girl of sixteen, who had 
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left its proud domain in the first flush 
and happiness of her earliest love 
dream. Strange as it may appear, 
Olivia Warrener was the guest of 
Mrs. Archdale; not the haughty 
dowager who, in her girlish days, had 
often scared her with a look or a tone, 
for she had long been in her grave, 
but the invalid wife of Arthur Arch- 
dale. Ny 
Many reasons had conspired to in- 
duce her to accept a cordial invitation 
fiom her gentle hostess. Her mother, 
now the Countess Pulskowski, was 
spending her autumnal honeymoon 
in Paris, whither my heroine had de- 
clined accompanying her, and Olivia 
felt that she could not receive Archdale 
as frequently as a guest in town, now that 
her house had not the sanction of her 
mother’s presence. She knew that 
his absence from Hazleford would be 
but a temporary one, and she had a 
wild longing to see him again amidst 
the scenes in which their mutual pas- 
sion had been nursed and revealed. 
She had occasionally met Mrs. 


Archdale in the metropolis, during 
the short annual visits, which, for the 
first three or four years of her mar- 


riage, that lady's health had permitted 
her to make to it, and had repeatedly 
been pressed to go to Hazleford. She 
had hitherto excused herself, but now 
that a very kind letter from Mrs. 
Archdale was backed by the entreaties 
of Arthur, and somewhat accorded 
with her own wishes, she accepted the 
invitation. 

She contrived to arrive at Hazleford 
the day after Arthur had quitted it, 
for she felt that Ais presence, on her 
first return to it since the time of his 
marriage, would awaken emotions 
which she could scarcely conceal. She 
was most kindly welcomed, and could 
scarcely help feeling something like 
shame in receiving the attentions which 
were so warmly bestowed upon her by 
one whom her heart told her she was 
secretly injuring. She had long ceased 
to consider the wife of Arthur as her 
rival in his affections. Alas, he had 
too often poured into her ear the too 
eloquent language of his love, and the 
assurance that she, and she alone, 
reigned mistress of his soul, for her to 
doubt the truth. She had letters 
upon letters crammed to the very seal 
with protestations of passionate devo- 
tion, and bitter remorse for the irrevo- 
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cable action by which he had bound 
himself to another; letters that 
made her cheek burn and her heart 
beat thick when she even recalled them 
to her memory. She tried to think 
that she was innocent—that her sin 
was merely mental, and that she was 
not accountable for the uncontrolled 
flood of wild and vain passion that was 
ever sweeping over her heart. She con- 
soled herself with the thought that 
she had sternly and firmly resisted 
Arthur’s frequent importunities to 
fly with him to some far land, where 
they might enjoy each other's society, 
without fear and without restraint. 
She looked upon herself as a miracle 
of virtue, under the circumstances, 
but she did not search deep enough 
into the motives that kept her from 
yielding. She was yet untainted by a 
breath of suspicion. She was yet the 
admired centre of a circle of adorers ; 
and her large and liberal charities, her 
pleasing manners, and her utter free- 
dom from any thing like coquetry, 
caused her to be respected as much as 
she was admired. She had a proud 
and stainless reputation, and she 
was not prepared to crush it at once. 
The fear of shame often restrains, 
where the fear of sin would have little 
influence. It is well for society that 
the invisible bondage of the world’s 
opinion, can wrap its manifold fibres 
around minds that the adamantine 
chains of principle would scarcely be 
sufficient to enthrall. 

Archdale’s return to Hazleford was 
delayed longer than had been expected, 
and Olivia, thrown entirely on Mrs. 
Archdale’s society, was at once un- 
comfortable and astonished. The 
more she saw of Louisa, the more she 
looked into the gentle purity of her 
character, and felt the unsuspecting 
confidence with which she was treated 
by her, the more she shrank from 
self-examination which was now sure 
to be accompanied by self-reproach. 
Louisa was so kind, so really pleased 
with her visitor, so patient under 
her sufferings, which latterly had 
become severe, and so thoroughly un- 
selfish that it was impossible for Olivia 
to entertain an unkind or disrespectful 
feeling towards her. If she had been 
anything but Archdale’s wife Olivia 
would have loved her dearly, and, as 
it was, she often doubted if she did 
not. She sometimes felt, as she looked 
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on the mild benignant countenance of 
the sufferer, that it would be an un- 
speakable relief to fall at her feet, and 
confessing all the secret of her heart, 
entreat her forgiveness. She was tried 
almost past human endurance, when 
Mrs. Archdale, in speaking one day 
of her husband, alluded to her suspi- 
cion of something like the truth. 

“I know,” said poor Louisa, “ that 
Arthur does not love me, as I firmly 
believe he fancied he did, in the first 
months of our married life. I much 
fear our union was a mistake on both 
sides; but it is too late to lament it 
now. It is not that J do not love 
Arthur, for every day has made me 
feel more and more affection for him; 
and did he display for me but one half 
of the love he used to do, I should be 
perfectly happy: but I have been 
strangely troubled of late with the idea 
that he loves another. I do not think 
I am naturally of a jealous temper, 
nor does my fear point to any parti- 
cular object, but many little circum- 
stances have led me to such a conclusion, 
and | greatly fear that amidst the 
many gay and unprincipled adventur- 
esses, both foreigners and English, who 
abound in London, some one has had 
the art to ensnare him. I often think 
my life will not be a long one; I have 
long felt that something is at work 
within me which will in the end 
terminate fatally. Ido trust if Arthur 
should ever marry again, he will bring 
my poor child a mother who will be 
kind to him.” 

Out-pourings of feeling, such as the 
former, were frequently repeated, and 
the conflict of hope, and fear, and re- 
morse in Olivia’s bosom beeathe almost 
too terrible to be borne. 

One thing Olivia felt must be done, 
she must remain at Hazleford for a 
very brief period after Archdale’s re- 
turn. She felt that to see and converse 
with him under the same roof with his 
wife would be absolute torture ;—she 
would see him once, and tell him every 
feeling of her heart, and then bid him 
farewell—was it to ke for ever? Her 
hopes said “ no,” and in spite of herself 
her thoughts flew forward to a time, 
which it was evident was approaching, 
when to love him would no longer be 
erime and infamy. She fixed the time 
of her departure for two days after his 
return, and in a long and agonized 
letter, conveyed to him, even before she 
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saw him, she informed him of her 
resolution, and her motives for forming 
it. 

He met her calmly---the effort to 
do so was a mighty one---but it was 
successful, and she was sustained 
through that trying meeting by it, 
The out-pouring of her agitated feel. 
ings was reserved for her own apart. 
ment, whither she retired to peruse a 
tiny note which he had slipped into her 
hand unseen by Louisa. How did the 
manner of his giving it to her, and even 
its words, bring the past around her 
again! 

* Meet me to-night, dearest Olivia, 
at the little temple, where, eight years 
ago, the holy stars witnessed the first 
revelation of our feelings. I must see 
you before you quit Hazleford; I have 
much to say to you, and I can say it 
there better than in any other place, 
Be there, beloved one, / do entreat of 
you, at midnight. The moon will be 
at full to-night, and you can go out 
unperceived, just as you did in those 
days gone by. Do not, oh, do not 
refuse me.” 

She did not refuse; there was a 
faint struggle in her mind, but inclina- 
tion conquered. A few simple words 
in pencil conveyed her promise, “ I will 
be there ;” and how fearfully was that 
promise fulfilled. “It is the last, the 
very last time we shall meet, while 
meeting is a crime. Never, never 
more shall it be, unless the gentle 
creature, whom I have injured, is 
first exalted to the heaven, where such 
as I have no right to enter. It will 
soon be over---we shall part---and 
then—.” 

But it is vain to attempt a transcript 
of the bitter thoughts that passed over 
Olivia’s mind, as she sat at her window 
and watched the setting of the sun 
amidst the masses of purple clouds, 
whose edges were richly tinged with 
gold. The moon was already lifting 
her pale face in the east, and the last 
fading red of day-light mingled with 
her blightening beams, and shed 
exquisite softness and beauty over the 
outer world. Olivia gazed, until the 
tears gathered slowly in her eyes, and 
dropped one by one on her folded 
hands, and then, giving way to the 
wild emotions that were struggling 
within her, she fell upon her knees 
and wept long and bitterly. 

Surely she was to be pitied then» 
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so weak, so sinful, and so impassioned, 
bending in the attitude of prayer, yet 
without daring to lift her spirit to the 
God of purity and peace—utterly 
ignorant of the path to His merey— 
confessing, but not forsaking her sin! 

Mrs. Archdale always retired early, 
and Arthur declared his intention of 
remaining up very late on this night, 
as he had several letters of importance 
to write. He did in fact employ him- 
self with his pen until an hour before 
the time he had appointed for his 
meeting with Olivia; and then, feeling 
oppressed by the heat of the atmosphere, 
he threw up the window and leaned 
out for air. The aspect of the sky 
was rapidly changing ; the moon was 
still pouring down a flood of radiance 
from a lake-like space of azure in 
which she sat as if enshrined, but 
mountainous clouds were gathering in 
the west, and already the faint play of 
lightening in the horizon, and the 
growling of distant thunder, betokened 
the approach of a storm. 

Archdale stood for some time at the 
window watching the swiftly changing 
clouds, and wondering if the night 
would be such as to prevent Olivia 
keeping her appointment. A _ few 
minutes decided the question in~his 
mind. The cloudsrapidly overspread 
the whole face of the heavens, the 
thunder roared nearer and louder, the 
hail began to descend in a _ heavy 
shower, and Arthur felt assured that 
no female could attempt a transit from 
the house to the place he had named 
in his note, on such a fearful night. 
He retired from the window, just as a 
terrific peal of thunder—accompanied 
by a flash of lightening, so vivid and 
long that for some seconds it seemed 
to illuminate the whole apartment— 
burst immediately over-head; and 
directly afterwards, his wife, terrified 
beyond measure by the storm, rushed 
into his study, and fainted. Some time 
was employed in restoring her, soothing 
her alarm, and conveying her again to 
her apartment; and when this was 
done, and the tempest had passed 
away, the hour of midnight was long 
past, and Arthur retired, weary, vexed 
and disappointed, to his chamber. 

He rose early and went into the 
park, where he already found his 
steward lamenting over the loss of a 
fine tree, which had been split by the 
lightening. He turned his steps towards 
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the little temple, which I have already 
said’ stood at a considerable distance 
from the house, but its white dome did 
not greet his eyes at the accustomed 
spot, and advancing a few steps farther, 
he saw that it was a heap of ruins, 
He was congratulating himself that 
Olivia and he had not agreed to meet 
there earlier, in which case the storm 
might have surprised them there, when 
his eye was caught by something white, 
which hung on a low bough beside his 
path. He snatched it wp, and saw at 
unce that it was a portion of a lace 
scarf which he remembered Olivia had 
worn on the preceding day. 

Dreadful apprehensions awakened 
in his mind: could she have been more 
faithful to her tryst than he had been? 
He ran towards the temple, but its 
shivered heap of ruins gave no tidings 
of her he sought. He hastened back 
to the house, and summoning Olivia's 
maid, obtained at once the information 
that her mistress had not yet rung 
for her. He flew to the door of her 
apartment, and knocked; there was no 
answer. He tried the lock, and it 
yielded at once. He entered, and was 
nearly maddened to perceive that the 
bed had not been slept in; that a 
night dress and cap lay on the floor, as 
if she had hastily flung them off to 
resume her clothes, as soon as her 
maid had left her, and that the bonnet 
she usually wore was not in its 
accustomed place. Where had she 
gone? where was she now? One 
gleam of hope remained---she might 
have sought refuge with the gate- 
keeper's family, the lodge being much 
nearer the temple than the house was, 
and a messenger was instantly dis- 
patched thither; but before his return 
Arthur’s impatience had again drawn 
him to the shattered temple, where, 
just as he reached it, his servants had 
succeeded in extricating from the heap 
of ruins, the blackened and mangled 
body of Olivia Warrener! 

Long months passed before Arthur 
Archdale was temporarily restored to 
reason. The visible judgment-that had 
fallen on him, and on her he so madly 
loved, seemed in its dreadful clearness 
of purpose to have blasted his mental 
sight for ever; but he did recover, to 
find himself a widower, and childless. 
He was utterly changed; the young, 
ardent, and ambitious Archdale had 
grown old and hopeless at once. He 
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went abroad, and a return of his 
mental malady soon obliged him to be 
placed in confinement. He met with 
a violent death during a paroxysm of 
his disorder, for having escaped from 
his cell, he was pursued, and, in his 
efforts to elude his keeper, he climbed 
a high wall from which he fell, and was 
so dreadfully injured that he only 
survived a few hours. 

The Hazleford estates have passed 
into the hands of strangers. The 
Count Pulskowski speedily dissipated 
at the gaming table the wealth of 
which his wife became possessed on the 
death of her daughter; and the 
Countess is again an itinerant amongst 
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“ Arrer all, the great art in politics 
and war is to choose a good position 
for making a stand. The Duke of 
Wellington examined and fortified the 
lines of Torres Vedras a year before 
he had any occasion to make use of 
them, and he had previously marked 
out Waterloo as the probable scene 
of some future exploit. The people 
seem to be hurrying on through all 
the well-known steps to anarchy— 
they must be stopped at some pass or 
another: the first is the best and the 
most easily defended.” 

So says the Whig (of the oldschool) 
Sydney Smith, in his admirable trea- 
tise upon the ballot—and never was 
the enunciation of an important truth 
better timed. There has always been 
something shuffling, indirect and tricky 
in the political operations of the Whigs 
as contrasted with those of their oppo- 
nents——a characteristic avoidance of all 
direct encounter, and downright deci- 
sive strategy, and a corresponding pre- 
dilection for all the chicanery of war— 
the same difference which a veteran 
John Bull observed between the tactics 
of his own and the French army— 
“They fight to manceuvre, and we 
maneeuvre to fight.” This distinction, 
so honourable to the Protestant and 
Conservative party, has, of late years, 
become, we grieve to write it, less 
and less defined. Our opposition is 
one not of battles but of manceuvres— 
the whole campaign is conducted upon 
a system of retreat—but no Torres 
Vedras is provided. Our generals 
have not prepared any line of defence 
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the great, her conversation being en. 
riched by affecting allusions to her 
deceased daughter, and doleful accounts 
of the ill-usage she received from her 
second husband. 

This is a sad history; so sad, that I 
fear many will quit its perusal with an 
unfavourable impression of its narrator: 
but, melancholy as it is, it is true ; and, 
as an extraordinary instance of the 
vengeance of heaven on those who 
presumptuously dare to say that so 
far “they will go, and no farther” in 
the path of wilful sin, I think it may 
not be without a use to some who shall 
read it. 
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—we have no fortifications behind 
which to retire; and unless we make 
soon a bold and steadfast stand, we 
must be driven into the sea and perish, 
So have we often thought, and daily 
had our despondency waxed, until 
despair almost succeeded to doubt. 
The liberal policy—which is but ano- 
ther name for the surrendering up of 
the influences of property, character, 
intelligence, and education, to the ab- 
solute control of mere numbers—is 
conceded to in England, at the peril 
of the constitution—and it is conceded 
to in Ireland at the peril of the con- 
stitution also, but more immediately 
and inevitably to the destruction of 
our Established Church. In Irish 
politics, therefore, that policy of con- 
cession so wisely denounced by the 
able Whig champion whose words we 
have begun by quoting, is doubly dan- 
gerous, and to its progress here it is 
doubly necessary, for our own safety, 
to oppose some obstruction, or, at least, 
for conscience sake, to exhibit some 
resistance. To this necessity many 
have been alive; and, as might have 
been anticipated upon a question of 
Irish policy, the stand has at length 
been made. The Irish Corporation 
Bill is the point selected for a firm 
resistance to the further encroach- 
ments of popery and democracy. And 
we shall show our readers why it is 
that this pass, underrated though its 
importance has been, could not have 
been abandoned without the imminent 
danger, almost the inevitable destruc- 
tion of the Protestant establishment 
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in Ireland ; and it will then be for the 
reader to pronounce alike upon the 
merits of those who have, from the 
beginning, struggled for the mainte- 
nance of our Protestant charters, and 
upon the deserts of those persons who, 
either from dishonesty or cowardice, 
or in obedience to the suggestions of 
long-sighted views of political con- 
venience, have sought, by the influence 
of example, by craft and cajolery, to 
rocure their betrayal. 

It is not necessary to trace the 
Corporation Bill, lately sent up to 
the Lords, to its remote origin, or 
through the vicissitudes and altera- 
tions which shaped it into its last 
definite and terrible conformation. 
We shall confine ourselves to the task 
of showing that the measure, as it 
left the Commons, with the sanction 
of the votes of many of the English 
Conservatives, who have the excuse of 
having been cajoled, and of some of the 
Irish Conservatives, who have no ex- 
cuse, was not a half measure, but just 
such a one as would have emanated 
from the council-chamber of the second 
James, if his decision and daring had 
been sufficient to prompt him to em- 
body, in one decree, a comprehensive 
specimen of the fraud, popery, and 
spoliation for the sake of which he 
politically perished. In order to de- 
monstrate the nature of the amended 
Corporation Bill, we shall follow Pro- 
fessor Butt to the bar of the House 
of Lords, to listen to the statements 
and the reasoning contained in the 
last and most splendid effort of a long 
and splendid advocacy ; previously to 
doing so, however, it is meet and right 
to offer our most earnest and hearty 
acknowledgments to those bold, honest, 
and indefatigable men of Dublin, who 
felt that with their corporate offices, 
they had assumed a trust which they 
were bound not to betray; and who, 
in despite of great discouragement, 
abundance of ridicule and obloquy, 
and strong opposition, direct, as well 
as disguised, from quarters whence it 
was least to be expected, held on their 
course strenuously, steadily, and un- 
dismayed, until, in defiance of the 
predictions of temporizing sages, and 
the derision of fools, they made their 
cause to be heard at the bar of the 
House of Lords, carried conviction 
into the deliberations of that supreme 
assembly, and, as we devoutly hope, 
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saved their native city from a sudden 
and terrible revolution. 

No anxiety to perform a piece of 
professional task-work—no mere de- 
sire to parade a well prepared col- 
lection of political calculations, could 
have inspired the fervent solemnity 
which arises from deep sincerity of 
conviction, and which throughout 
added its unutterable impressiveness 
to the power of Mr. Butt’s speech; and 
to this honesty of purpose, this single- 
hearted desire to convince, are to be 
attributed also the peculiarities which 
distinguish the style of that speech, the 
total absence of ornament, of tropes 
and figures, those flowers so often strewn 
upon the grave of common sense, and 
the consistent employment in their 
stead of a diction whose majestic sim- 
plicity and strength make it always 
beautiful and often sublime. The 
effect which the speech produced upon 
the house was what its merits claimed ; 
never did an address at that bar excite 
a more manifest sensation. 


Mr. Butt divides the bill into one 
of disfranchisement and one of enfran- 
chisement ; and we shall, throughout 
the course of these observations, follow 
his arrangement, as being the best pos- 
sible in point of clearness and simpli- 
city. We shall not, however, confine 
ourselves to his speech delivered before 
the Lords, seeing that many topics, 
elsewhere powerfully dwelt upon, and 
all cogently bearing upon the question, 
were in an unavoidable compliance 
with the exigencies of his peculiar po- 
sition as a pleader at their lordships’ 
bar, necessarily pretermitted. The 
injustice of the case, broadly viewed, 
is thus put by Mr. Butt :— 


‘“« To admit new classes to new rights 
may be a reform; but to take power 
from those who have it, and confer it 
upon another and a totally different class, 
is in every sense of the word a revolution. 

” * * * 


What is the complaint? That Roman 
Catholics have now no franchises. What 
is the remedy which this bill proposes ? 
That the franchises of Protestants should 
be taken from them, 


“ If to give these franchises to Roman 
Catholics be to grant a boon, to take 
them from the Protestants is to inflict an 
injury ; the alleged evil and the proposed 
remedy are not merely unconnected, but 
directly contradictory. If your lordships 
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think fit that Roman Catholics should be 
admitted—I leave this to your wisdom— 
let it be done by any means which your 
lordships’ wisdom may devise. But upon 
what grounds are you called on to dis- 
franchise Protestants, unless the object of 
this bill be not a participation of power, 
but a transfer ?” 


With a manly eloquence he dwells 
upon the grievous injustice sought to 
be perpetrated by the disfranchising and 
abrogating clauses of this bill, justly 
designated by him as a bill of pains 
and penalties. He goes on to attack 
the measure upon more extended 


grounds :— 


« When we come to consider the rights, 
not merely of individuals, but of corporate 
bodies, we shall find charters almost in- 
numerable granted to the city of Dublin 
and to its separate guilds ; and there is 
one thing very remarkable, which I will 
venture to bring before your lordships’ 
attention, although it may be old fashioned 
to speak of magnacharta. We have, my 
lords, a magna charta for Ireland ; and 
one of its provisions is, that the rights 
and franchises of the city of Dublin should 
remain inviolate. Magna charta was not 
granted to Ireland until an early year in 
the reign of Henry the Third. Henry 
the Third confirmed the magna charta of 
John to England, and at the same time 
granted it for the first time to Ireland, 
and one of its provisions is that the rights 
and privileges of the city of Dublin should 
be respected, just as the English magna 
charta makes a similar declaration as to 
the city of London ; and perhaps I would 
scarcely venture to bring this before your 
lordships, if it were not that the English 
magna charta has been respected so far as 
to exempt from the operation of the Eng- 
lish act the city of London ; and I ask 
why our magna charta should not also be 
respected so as to exempt the city of 
Dublin 2? The corporation of Dublin is 
as ancient as the British rule in Ireland. 
I only trust, my lords, that as in its 
commencement it synchronised with the 
establishment of British authority in Ire- 
land, so its downfal may not be a prelude 
to the close of the connexion between the 
countries.” 


This is perhaps the strongest point 
which could have been made—an argu- 
ment which cannot be surmounted by 
the supporters of the bill, except by 
admitting a principle at once anti-Iris 
and unconstitutional. All the liber- 
ties which the men of Ireland enjoy as 


British subjects are based upon the 
magna charta of Henry, as those of 
Englishmen are founded upon that of 
John ; and for that high assembly, 
whose province it is not merely to dis. 
charge the functions of legislation, but 
with supreme authority to administer 
the constitution of the empire, scrupu- 
lously to respect the restrictive provi- 
sions of the magna charta of England, 
and at the same time, and in relation 
to the selfsame subject of legislation, 
totally to disregard the like provisions 
of the magna charta of Ireland, were 
to recognise two constitutions for the 
two countries, and to commit an act 
of insulting partiality, to which the 
very party whose aggrandizement it 
goes to procure will appeal as to a pre. 
cedent to justify the agitation for a 
repeal of the legislative union. 


Mr. Butt has given a statement of 
the materials and of the proceedings 
of the commissioners to inquire into 
the state of corporations in Ireland, 
which cannot be too often presented to 
public observation, particularly as its 
accuracy is guaranteed by a mass of 
evidence, much of it historical and 
documentary, and therefore undeni- 
able, and, where ever proof of this 
kind is deficient, by the instructions of 
witnesses who have petitioned to be 
heard on oath at the bar of the House 
of Lords. 


« My lords, this commission, I have no 
hesitation in saying, was a partisan com- 
mission. There is not a single commis 
sioner named in this commission who was 
not known, by his previously pledged opi- 
nions, to be strongly prejudiced against 
the corporation of the city of Dublin. 
The chairman of this commission was Mr. 
Perrin, one of his Majesty’s serjeants-at- 
law ; and I do say, that if any thing was 
wanting to fasten the charge of partisan. 
ship and unfairness towards the corpo. 
ration of Dublin upon this entire com. 
mission, it was the appointment of Mr, 
Perrin. The commission was appointed 
in 1833, and your lordships will recollect 
this. It was notorious at the time, that 
in 1831 this Mr. Perrin (I have no wish 
to say auy more than my duty obliges me 
to do in derogation of that gentleman)— 
this Mr. Perrin was a candidate for the 
city of Dublin in the interest of the party 
favourable to the reform bill, in conjune- 
tion with Sir Robert Harty, the then 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, Notwithstanding 
all that we hear of exclusiveness as to the 
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litical opinions of the corporation of 
Dublin, the Lord Mayor in 1831, a gen- 
tleman whose opinions were well known 
when he was elected Lord Mayor, was a 
candidate for the city on the interest of 
his Majesty's government, on the interest 
of the reform bill, but Mr. Perrin was 
vehemently opposed, I admit, by the cor- 
poration asa body. The circumstance of 
the Lord Mayor being a candidate, and 
of his being opposed by the corporation, 
naturally engendered even more than the 
ordinary heat of election animosity ; and 
your lordships may readily believe, that, 
even had it ended here, Mr. Perrin was 
not the man to come to try the corpo- 
ration of Dablin with an unprejudiced 
mind. 

« But, my lords, it did not end here. 
Mr. Perrin and Sir Robert Harty were 
returned ; and, principally through the 
influence of active members of the corpo- 
ration, a petition was presented against 
that return, The petition was successful, 
Mr. Perrin and his colleague were declared 
guilty of bribery. Your lordships will 
find this on the journals of the House of 
Commons. You will find also that the 
committee thought it necessary to make 
a special report on the interference of the 
government at that election ; and yet, 
two years afterwards, this Mr. Perria, 
who had been thus engaged in the very 
heat of an election contest, who had been 
opposed strongly by the corporation of 
Dublin, and mixed up in every animosity 
that could naturally be excited in such a 
contest—this Mr. Perrin, who had been 
declared by the House of Commons mo- 
rally unfit to sit in their assembly for that 
parliament, because he was convicted of 
bribery—who owed to the exertions of 
some leading members of the corporation 
this brand upon his character—he was the 
man that was appointed chief judge in the 
commission to try this corporation. 

« And, my lords, that there might be 
no doubt of the motives which had influ- 
enced this selection, who was one of his 
colleagues ? Mr. Hudson, a gentleman 
whom the House of Commons reported 
to have been also guilty of bribery at that 
same election—a gentleman whom the 
House of Commons directed the Attorney- 
General to prosecute! This Mr. Hudson, 
who was thus charged with having bribed 
as Mr. Perrin’s agent, was now asso- 
ciated, with his late accomplice as his 
chief, as an impartial judge to decide 
upon the purity or corruption of the cor- 
poration of Dublin. It may be that those 
who selected this commission (I am 
speaking now of matter of history) be- 
lieved, as they were anxiously seeking for 
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evidence of corruption, that those who 
were practically best acquainted with it 
in themselves would best be able to detect 
it in others ; but upon no other principle 
can I conceive why they selected these 
men from the whole mass of the Irish bar 
to sit as judges to try the corporation of 
Dublin. 

« This, my lords, was enough to mark 
the character of the whole proceeding. 
The criminal made judge—the men baf- 
fled and disgraced in a contest with the 
corporation given the opportunity of re- 
venging their defeat by an appointment 
as inquisitors, But this was not all, Of 
the remaining commissioners (they were 
twelve in all), five were Roman Catholics 
(while the Irish bar, the body from whom 
they were chosen, were Protestant in the 
proportion of five to one), and Roman 
Catholics not distinguished for the mode- 
ration of their politics ; and every one of 
the commissioners, Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, was known to be hostile to the 
corporation. And it is, my lords, upon 


the general allegation of such commis- 
sioners, unsustained by evidence, unsup- 
ported even by particular charges, that 
your lordships are called upon to destroy 
our rights 

« My lords, this commission thus con- 
stituted commenced its inquiries as to 


Dublin; and I am free to say at your 
lordships’ bar, that had I then had the 
honour of advising the corporation of 
Dublin, 1 would have advised them to 
resist the authority of that commission. 
They did not do so. The commission 
came in the name of the King; however 
abused, that name was respected by the 
loyalty of those for whom I plead. Every 
information was given by the corporate 
officers to this commission. Their books 
were freely laid before them—their officers 
attended. Your lordships shall hear how 
they were treated. 

“« The first step of these commissioners 
was to insert—and I cannot help thinking 
it rather an unusual proceeding—an ad- 
vertisement in the public papers, inviting 
persons to come forward and give evidence 
against the corporation. 

* T hold in my hand, my lords, a copy 
of this singular document. After stating 
that they would sit at a particular place, 
and calling on the officers of the corpo- 
ration to come forward, not by notice, 
but by advertisement in the public papers— 
the pith is in the postscript—they say that 
‘ All communications addressed to the 
commissioners or secretary, and left at 
the Commercial Buildings, or at No. 46, 
Dominick-street, will meet with atten- 
tion.’ 
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«The meaning of this could not be 
misunderstood. 

«« They did not seek out sources of in- 
formation on which they could rely ; 
through the medium of the public press, 
they invited every chance accuser to come 
forward, proclaiming an invitation to 
slander in the insulted name of the King. 
It needs, my lords, but little knowledge 
of human nature to calculate the inevit- 
able effect of such an advertisement in a 
great city, where, of necessity, there must 
be a large class who regard every consti- 
tuted authority as theirenemy. To what 
bad motive did not such an invitation ap- 
peal ?—a call upon the discontented— 
upon the envious and the malicious—upon 
every man who had a false tale—upon 
every man who desired to make himself 
of consequence by inventing a grievance, 
or establish his character for patriotism 
by bearing false witness against his neigh- 
bour—ujon every man who wished to 
make his fortune with the new corpora- 
tion, by having a share in the condem- 
nation of the old? It was the procla- 
mation of a mart for slander—a bidding 
for calumny from every source, however 
base. 


« The result was such as might have 
been naturally expected. I speak, my 
lords, under great disadvantages, for I 
have not yet seen the evidence which has 
been laid only within these few days on 
your lordships’ table ; but I must describe 
it as I can prove. When a royal com- 
mission bids for evidence in a great popu- 
lace against an ancient magistracy, evi- 
dence of some kind could not be long 
wanting, be its character or its value what 
it might. Those who had looked with 
envy on the civic honours which were 
conferred on industry and merit, came 
forward to make up for their exclusion 
by maligning their successful competitors ; 
discarded servants of the corporation dig- 
nified into martyrs ; nay more, men who 
had no higher motive or no graver charge 
than the fact that they had been fined by 
some of the civic magistrates, in the dis- 
charge of their magisterial duties, all 
flocked to the receipt of slander. No 
passion was too base to find its gratifi- 
cation here, provided only it made a man 
an enemy to the corporation. The wit- 
nesses were notorious partizans, many of 
them without character. In some in- 
stances, before the ink that took down 
the evidence was dry, some of these re- 
spectable witnesses, astonished and fright- 
ened at the hardihood of their own accu- 
sations, returned and asked leave to with- 
draw their charge, alleging that they had 
sworn by mistake: we can prove this at 
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the bar. We can prove that, after some 
of them had been contradicted by evidence 
which could leave no doubt on the minds 
of the commissioners that they had sworn 
what was not true, they were yet allowed 
again to come forward to malign the cha- 
racter of respectable citizens, 

‘* My lords, this was not all. Ques. 
tions were allowed to be put to those wit. 
nesses; the room was filled with the 
members of the Trades’ Union—a body, 
whatever may be its merits, at all events 
notoriously opposed to the corporation ; 
and these gentlemen handed their written 
questions to the commissioners, When. 
ever a member of the corporation appeared 
he was questioned and cross-questioned ; 
but whenever a witness appeared against 
the corporation, he was asked, “ Upon 
what point he would wish to be examined 2” 
The commissioners did not go fairly to 
execute their mission ; they did not call 
the men that they thought could give 
them fair information ; they did not call 
the respectable merchants of the town, [ 
feel some degree of restraint, even with 
all the latitude I feel your lordships’ gene- 
rosity will allow to the defender of ancient 
rights, about to be rudely taken away, in 
describing the witnesses as they deserve ; 
but I venture to say that, when the names 
of the witnesses and the testimony they 
have given are in your lordships’ hands, 
in the printed evidence, you will not con. 
sider that I am describing it too strongly, 
when I say that many of them were men 
without character, without station, with- 
out property, or respectability. 

« Something, however, was still wanting 
to complete the unfairness of this inquiry; 
it was not wanting long. The corpo- 
ration employed counsel, and told the 
commissioners that they were prepared 
with evidence, which they wished to have 
received. Some officers of the corpora- 
tion, it is true, were examined, but they 
were examined by the commissioners ; 
but when the corporation pressed upon 
the commissioners to receive the evidence 
they tendered, day after day, by one ex- 
cuse alter another, the examination of 
these witnesses was postponed ; and the 
commission absolutely closed, and made 
their report, without giving the corpo- 
ration the opportunity which they had 
promised of laying their evidence before 
them ; and I repeat, it is upon the general 
allegation of these commissioners that you 
are now called upon to destroy the rights 
of the city of Dublin.” 


The best possible answer to the 
vague and wholesale calumnies of the 
report, is contained in the foregoing 
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masterly analysis of the materials and 
proceedings of the commissioners who 
framedit. But not content with meet- 
ing general charges by general repu- 
diations, Mr. Butt eagerly seizes upon 
the few accusations to which the honest 
commissioners have ventured to give a 
definite shape. And his mode of treat- 
ing these is such, that we cannot won- 
der at the paucity of opportunities af- 
forded by the report, for such com- 
ments. We cannot do more than re- 
fer our readers upon these points to 
the triumphant reply of the eloquent 
counsel. Of the fact that a commis- 
sion (that already spoken of,) was 
issued, Mr. Butt ably avails himself. 


« My lords, when the crown sent out 
this commission, an issue was sent to be 
tried; on that issue we now come before 
your lordships for judgment. If the 
verdict be one in our favour, we have a 
right to demand judgment for us at your 
lordships’ hands,—if against us, we im- 
peach our trial as iniquitous and unfair. 

«I may be told that your lordships, in 
the supreme discretion of your legislative 
power, do not need this inquiry to justify 
your acts, I ask, then, Why was this 
commission issued? It was competent to 
your lordships to legislate without in- 
quiry; you had the power to punish with- 
out investigation: but the framers of this 
bill have thought it necessary to institute 
an inquiry; they have thereby made it 
necessary that there should be a fair one. 
Your lordships might have condemned 
us without a trial, but not after such a 
trial as this. You cannot act on this evi- 
dence; you cannot now act without evi- 
dence: the character of the commission 
forbids the one, the fact that it has been 
issued is a bar to the other. 


« If your lordships are called on to act 
on this commission, you must have two 
things clearly established: that it was a 
fair commission, and that it supplies suffi- 
cient grounds fora bill of pains and penal- 
ties, We have disproved both. If you 
are called on to act independently of it, I 
ask, Why was it issued ?—-Surely not to 
justify a determination previously formed, 
and to be carried into effect even if no 
sufficient excuse were found! <‘ Punish 
these corporations: if we can find good 
grounds, so much the better; but, at all 
events, punish.’ I cannot believe that, 
in the mind of a single member of this 
illustrious tribunal, the resolve to punish 
had, in fact, preceded inquiry; and that 
after this resol ve—on this resol ve—a com- 
mission was issued to examine—to search 
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for evidence—to torture by enquiry, and 
extract some confession that might jus- 
tify that which was in effect determined 
on, even if no justification could thus be 
found. Your lordships remember, but 
you will not imitate, the ancient judge:"—— 


* Castigatque auditque dolos, subigitque fateri.* 


We pretermit much of what was 
spoken with great effect and appro- 
priateness before the house, but which 
could hardly have been transferred to 
our pages without enlarging, a mere 
sketch of the prominences of the speech, 
into a reprint of the whole. We hasten 
then to the second and to the general 
reader for the more important division 
of the subject, the bill considered as 
one of enfranchisement; or in other 
words, to whom the transference of 
corporate power was to have been 
made, and what kind of institution the 
new corporations, under the proposed 
bill, must inevitably have proved. 
Upon this subject a strange and most 
portentous ignorance has long pre- 
vailed. An ignorance which, however 
dangerous, is hardly to be wondered 
at inasmuch as the difficulties of the 
subject have been laboriously enhanced 
by the fraudulent indirection and dis- 
guises adopted by the framers of the 
bill. 


“This bill takes away every existing 
franchise, and enacts that a new common 
council shall be elected by the inhabitants 
rated toacertain amount. And first, my 
lords, I will call your attention to the 
permanent franchise that is proposed. A 
temporary substitute is provided for the 
first three years, but the permanent fran- 
chise is, that every one rated to the poor- 
Jaw shall have a vote—that is, household 
suffrage ; for by the Irish poor-law every 
property, however small, is liable to be 
rated, and this constitutes household suf- 
frage. J will call your attention to the 
clause regulating the permanent franchise 
—it is the 32nd. The only qualification 
is, to be two years rating to the poor- 
law: it is not necessary that the voter 
should reside in one and the same house, 
or hold one and the same property, during 
the two years ; the bill provides expressly 
that removal shall not interrupt his fran- 
chise. He may be a Wanderer in the city, 
migrating from parish to parish, from 
alley to alley, from hovel to hovel—I will 
shew your lordships presently, from one 
room to another, a cobbler moving from 
stall to stall, and shed to shed, seeking 
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some new shelter as his landlord ejects 
him from the old. But let him continue 
to occupy any tenement, however wretch- 
ed, and be rated to any amount, however 
small, he is a burgess, and entitled to his 
vote. 

« Your lordships must estimate the 
full effect of this 32nd clause, by taking it 
in connexion with two others, By the 
36th clause, it is enacted that every occu- 
pier may claim to be put upon the rate, 
while at the same time it is provided that 
if any act obliges the landlord to pay the 
rate, notwithstanding the tenant is rated, 
the liability of the landlord shall be still 
undisturbed ! 

«“ Then comes the 37th clause, which is 
this: « And be it enacted, that where any 
of the premises as aforesaid, in any such 
borough, shall be jointly occupied by more 
persons than one as owners or tenants, 
each of such joint-occupiers shall, subject 
to the conditions herein before contained 
as to persons occupying premises in any 
borough, be entitled to be enrolled as a 
burgess for such borough.’ That is, my 
lords, that every man rated as a joint- 
occupier is entitled to have a vote ; and, 
by the provisions to which I have already 
called your lordships’ attention, every 
man having property is entitled to claim 
to be rated: every man who holds any 
fractional portion of a tenement may be a 

burgess ; five or six may hold a tenement 
together ; but each of them being an in- 
habitant householder ( whatever restriction 
this may impose) is entitled to be regis- 
tered as a burgess. 

« These are the provisions of the bill 
which are intended to be permanent: 
they are, I believe, too monstrous ever to 
be adopted by your lordships. Let us 
see what is proposed for the first three 
years; it is proposed that every one rated 
to the poor-rate to the value of £10, de- 
ducting a certain allowance for repairs 
and insurance (of which, as my learned 
friend told your lordships last night, we 
know little in Ireland), is entitled to vote. 
Now your lordships will observe, that 
whatever security this gives us for a bond 
fide franchise, depends altogether upon the 
honesty, the integrity, and the impartiality 

“of the poor-law valuators; and we will 
prove it in evidence at your lordships’ 
bar, if you should so direct, that the valu- 
ators selected for the city of Dublin, for 
which alone I am concerned, are notorivus 
partisans of the democratic party; that 
they have in every instance where practi- 
cable raised the amount, in order to bring 
a within the franchise. If your 


ordships rely upon the impartiality, the 
integrity, or the honesty of the poor-law 
valuators, for securing a bond fide fran- 


chise, you will certainly find yourselves 
utterly mistaken. 

« But, my lords, it may be said that 
the rating will correct this—that men will 
not submit to a high valuation when it 
imposes higher taxation; but your Lord. 
ships will recollect, that if all property be 
equally overvalued, the proportion of the 
sum to be raised that falls upon each part 
of it continues unaltered. A fixed sum js 
to be raised off a given amount of pro- 
perty in a union; it matters not whether 
that property is valued high or valued 
low, the same sum is to be raised, Only 
apply the same scale of exaggeration to 
all, and, except as the proportion between 
landlord and tenant is slightly altered, the 
sum payable by each individual remains 
just the same. If the property ina union 
be really worth £20,000, and vou have to 
raise a tax of £1000, you lay ona shil- 
ling in the pound: estimate it however 
at £40,000, that is, double every man’s 
nominal value, you still raise the £1000 
by a tax of sixpence in the pound; and 
every individual pays exactly the same sum 
he did before. 

«“ But, my lords, even admitting that 
the valuation was unequal—that houses 
worth nine pounds were placed on a level 
with houses worth ten, let us estimate the 
full value of the security afforded by the 
additional tax. The poor-rate declared 
in the north union of the City of Dublin 
is fivepence in the pound. If the nine. 
pound houses be all rated at ten, the 
franchise on which your Lordships rely is 
completely disturbed; yet each of the 
houses thus improperly obtaining the fran- 
chise, incurs but an extra charge of five- 
pence in the year. A _ house is raised 
from eight pounds, at an annual charge of 
tenpence, a charge which the occupier 
wil] gladly pay for the franchise; it is not 
that a man above the line is subject to a 
tax, and the man below it to none; it is 
only that one man will pay a few pence 
more in the year by being rated to the 
standard of the franchise. 

“If, before your lordships pass this 
bill, you will ascertain how many persons 
in Dublin have petitioned to have their 
ratings raised, and an additional value set 
upon their tenements, and the result of 
their petitions, you will at once, far better 
than by any argument, understand the 
value of the test of franchise furnished by 
the poor-law system, as it has been ma- 
naged in Ireland, 

“ Lassert, my Lords, that the poor-law 
system, made as it has been—dishonestly 
made—an engine of partisanship, supplies 
you no test whatever of a bund fide fran- 
chise; but 1 feel justified in stating, that 
even if you could obtain a bond fid@ ten- 
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nd rating, the corporation would be 
exclusively Roman Catholic; at least, in 
the body that would elect it, the Roman 
Catholic would be to the Protestant 
householders in the proportion of two to 

6. 
nm My learned friend last night put be- 
fore your lordships a calculation, prepared 
by a gentleman ready to verify it at your 
jordships’ bar (Mr. Hamilton, the late 
member for Dublin), who calculates the 
Protestant ten-pound houses at 4000, the 
Roman Catholic at over 9000. The re- 
sult is, that the Roman Catholics, dis- 
tinguishing them as a religious sect, 
would, in fourteen out of fifteen wards, 
be able to elect the common councilmen ; 
and that, in the remaining ward, the 
Protestants would be able to carry the 
election by an immense majority. Each 
ward returns six common councilmen and 
one alderman ; and out of the 105, seven 
would be returned by the Protestants. I 
am not prepared to say that a Protestant 
may not be returned by the Roman Ca- 
tholics, but he would be a Protestant 
ready to do their bidding.” 


Ina previous speech, Professor Butt 
has thus judiciously commented upon 
the proposed corporate franchise. 


“In former times the Whigs used to 
profess a great dislike to anomalies in the 
constitution. In three measures of their 
own, they have established three perfectly 
distinct franchises for this city. The 
parliamentary franchise of property, free- 
dom and inhabitancy; the poor-law, in 
which we vote according to our property ; 
the corporate franchise, solely one of in- 
habitancy. Let us suppose they have re- 
gulated the parliamentary franchise, so as 
to limit it to the class who ought to have 

olitical influence—the poor-law, accord- 
ing as they believe most expedient for the 
management of local affairs. For what 
then are the corporations intended? If 
designed to have political influence, why 
do they not adopt their own parliamentary 
franchise? If merely for the management 
of local affairs, why not adopt the system 
of voting they have sanctioned in the 
poor-law? but why in forming bodies 
which will both exercise a political influ- 
ence and manage our local affairs, have 
they deserted both the franchises which 
they themselves have sanctioned, and in- 
troduced one more popish than either.” 
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Upon the exercise of the proposed 
franchise, he has argued by an a Sor- 
tiori analogy. 


“If I wanted an argument to satisfy 
your lordships that the new corporations 
will be made engines of partisanship, I 
could find it’ in the contests under the 
poor-law in our city. The office was one 
with which politics had nothing to do ; the 
measure, one with respect to which chari- 
ty ought to have hushed to silence all 
political and religious discord: but every 
election was made the subject of a fierce 
religious and political contest; placards 
have been posted in our streets, such as 
would in this country scarcely be publish- 
ed during a parliamentary election, and 
the rate-payers were called upon to reject 
respectable gentlemen because they were 
not violent enough as’ partisans. Then, 
if the poor-law bill has been turned into 
an engine of political discord, it is impos- 
sible that the corporations will not be so 
too. My learned friend has stated, that 
the men elected as guardians were nomi- 
nated in many places from the altars of 
the chapels, and he has offered to prove 
it ;—it is, my lords, almost universally the 
case. If that has been done in the poor- 
law, how much more will it be done in the 
municipal elections ?* 

“ Now, I pray your lordships’ attention 
to another clause with relation to the 
franchise. The lord mayor is made by 
this bill the judge of the admission of 
burgesses, assisted by two assessors ; but 
assessors chosen, like himself, by a parti- 
san town-council, If he reject a claimant, 
it is true there is an appeal expressly 
given, but there is none against his admis- 
sion. Your lordships will understand the 
full evil of this only by bearing in mind 
those clauses, which relate tothe extension 
of the franchise to joint-occupiers. It will 
be in the power of a partisan lord mayor 
to admit the rabble indefinitely ;—no ap- 
peal is given—his decision is final. I 
may, perhaps, be told, that, independent 
of this act, there is the right to apply to 
the Queen’s bench for a quo warranto ; 
but, my lords, this right 1s, by this act, 
not openly, indeed, but covertly, and by 
implication, taken away: the 56th clause, 
which regulates the application for a que 
warranto, is studiedly confinéd to mayors, 
aldermen, and councillors, The lord 
mayor’s admission of a burgess is, there- 
fore, made absolute and final. 


* For a summary review of proceedings at the elections of poor-law guardians in 
Ireland, see the report of Mr. Butt’s Speech, delivered at the Protestant meeting held 
in the Great Room of the Mansion House in Dublin, 13th February, 1840, pp. 22—25, 
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« Another regulation in this bill is this. 
By the 5lst clause, the lord mayor is to 
hold an annual revision of the list, between 
the Ist and 15th of October; and if any 
man is objected to, and does not sustain 
his qualification, he loses his vote. See 
how this would operate in Dublin. Dub- 
lin has not a commercial population like 
other cities: its population is composed 
of the gentry and professional men, who 
have little or no connexion with the city 
except that which its being the metropo- 
lis, the seat of government and the courts 
of law, obliges them to have. Some ot 
your lordships will readily understand that 
gentlemen of our profession, during what 
is commonly called the long vocation, are 
glad to escape as far from the city as we 
can; and it is just during the time of our 
absence that this revision-court is fixed, 
even were we inclined to endure in one 
of these courts an annual quarrel with the 
rabble of the city. Nay more, suppose 
any of us were patriotic enough to abridge 
our summer relaxations to contend for 
our right to vote for a common-council- 
man, the mayor may fix the revision after 
three days’ notice; and this, at a period 
when every professional man, and every 
gentleman not locally connected with 
business in the city, is absent.” 


From a contemplation of this state 
of the franchise, and of its inevitable 
operation, the democratic construction 
of the proposed town council, becomes 
a matter of necessary consequence. The 
bill goes to invest the trade's union 
with the vitality of constitutional esta- 
blishment, and its edicts with the 
authority of law. Let us examine with 
Mr. Butt the powers which this most 
revolutionary bill confers. 


« My lords, I will first call your atten- 
tion to the 98th and 99th clauses of the 
bill. The 98th clause enacts that the 
town council may appoint one person to 
be town clerk, and another, treasurer ; 
‘and also may appoint such other officers 
as have been usually appointed in such 
borough, or, AS THEY SHALL THINK NE- 
CESSARY, for enabling them to carry into 
execution the various powers and duties 
vested in them by virtue of this act, and 
may, from time to time, discontinue the 
appointment of such officers as shall ap- 
pear to them not necessary; and such 
council or bonrd shall take such secu- 
rity for the due execution of his office by 
any such town clerk, treasurer, or other 
officer, as the said council or board shall 
think proper; and shall order to be paid 


to the mayor, and to the town clerk and 
treasurer, and to every such officer to be 
employed as aforesaid, sucH SALARY oR 
ALLOWANCE AS THE SAID COUNCIL oR 
BOARD SHALL THINK REASONABLE,’ 
“So that, my Lords, the discretion of 
this town council is to be the limit on 
the salaries of the officers. The ninety. 
ninth clause annexes to this a provision 
that enacts, that if they appoint an offi. 
cer not usual in the borough, in that case 
the appointment must be approved by the 
lord lieutenant ; but that your lordships 
may see how far this will be any check— 
you will perceive with regard to the 
offices already in existence, no such con- 
trol is to be exercised over the amount of 
salary; the only thing reserved is that 
they must not appoint any officer not 
usual ; I will just read for your lordship 
a list of officers now usual. They have 
a coroner, president of the court of con. 
science, town clerks, marshal, water 
bailiffs, serjeants at mace, secretary of 
lord mayor and registrar of lord mayor's 
court, registrar of court of conscience, 
bailiffs of that court, crier, governor of 
Newgate, keeper of sheriffs’ prison, trea- 
surer, accountant, architect, surveyor, 
high constable, sword bearer, mace bearer, 
officer of commons, clerks of the market, 
&c. &c., and last, not least, the city chap. 
lain. To every one of these officers they 
may appropriate, without any control 
from the privy council, any salary they 
think fit ; electing some notorious 
partizan as lord mayor of Dublin, they 
may vote him 10,000la year; to the 
city chaplain, who need not be a clergy- 
man of the established religion—that is 
proved in England—who will be a Roman 
Catholic prelate or priest, they may vote 
30001. or 4000/. a year. The mace- 
bearer’s office may be conferred upon 
some man who has performed distin- 
guished service to the anti English and 
anti-Protestant party in Ireland, and they 
may give him a 1000/. a year without 
any control. Here is room for patronage 
enough in converting these offices, small 
but Still usual, into lucrative ones ; and 
give me leave to say, my lords, that, 
even with regard to the creation of new 
officers, | would look with some alarm at 
the check proposed in this bill. It leaves 
in the government something like a power 
to job with the corporation ; and if the 
government refuse to consent to the new 
appointment, the refusal towards an indi- 
vidual is always ungracious. Suppose the 
appointment to be connected either with 
politics or religion, it will at once place 
the government and the corporation in 
an unfortunate collision, perhaps upon & 
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topic well calculated to excite popular 
feeling. L . 

« Now, my lords, there is, I admit, 
and my Learned friend called your atten- 
tion to it last night, a clause directing the 
accounts to be laid before the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and abstracts laid before Parlia- 
ment. For what purpose? The Lord 
Lieutenant has no power of control— 
Parliament has no power of control, Can 
any man imagine that a sense of shame or 
dread of exposure in your lordships’ 
house, or the other house of Parliament, 
might influence this democratic corpora- 
tion? A great statesman long since well 
observed, that a democracy is the most 
shameless of all shameless things. What 
would be to the town council of Dublin 
the debates in your lordships’ house, if 
they vote the money of the citizens as 
1 have shown you they have the 
power to do?—the opinion of their 
own little public would be with them. 
Perhaps your censures would be quoted, 
but it would only be to shew how little 
sympathy a Saxon parliament in England 
had with the Irish people. ” 


The proposed bill thus provides an 
enormous patronage, consisting of 
sinecure and other offices, whose 
salaries, as well as the appointments to 
which, are to be regulated by the town 
council. What would be the admini- 
stration of such patronage in such 
hands, cannot be for a moment ques- 
tioned—patriots, too independent and 
too infamous to obtain places from 
government, would here find an 
asylum---the ferocious sans culotte ad- 
venturer, the cut-throat railer against 
established authority, the loud bawler 
of repeal, the hot sedition-monger, the 
scoffers at human decency and religion, 
the ribalds and blasphemers---all that 
the Whig government may connive at, 
but dare not for their lives reward--- 
will seek the rich harvest of their 
labours in the pensions and salaries to 
which the purses of the Protestant 
people have been taxed to contribute. 
We cannot forbear extracting a passage 
from a speech delivered upon the sub- 
ject of this bill, at the Mansion- House, 
in Dublin, about four months since, by 
Professor Burt :— 


“ Protestant brethren, if this bill should 
pass, as sure as we have now a Protestant 
Lord Mayor presiding over us this day, 
and representing the principles this cor- 
poration has maintained from the glorious 


days of King William the Third—so 
sure as we have now a Protestant lord 
mayor—so sure, if this bill pass, we will 
have the arch-demagogue of Ireland occu- 
pying that seat. But observe this—it 
will not be, with him, a mere empty 
honor, The town-couneil will have the 
power of awarding him such salary as 
they may think reasonable! You may 
guess what the trades union will think 
reasonable for a great man, who has done 
great service to Ireland? Aye, and they 
will have the power of taxing the Pro- 
testant property of this city to pay it; and 
I confess, my lord, I do not think it would 
be an unfitting remuneration for the Irish 
demagogue and patriot to occupy, for life, 
the lord mayor’s seat of Dublio, and to 
quarter himself on the plunder of its 
Protestant inhabitants; he might well 
exchange this more certain income for the 
precarious and degrading income he 
now draws from his own pauperised slaves, 

“A friend near me has just asked me 
whether an individual could be perpetual 
lord mayor. There is nothing in the act 
—there is nothing in the law to prevent 
him being re-elected each year. Mr. 
O'Connell himself has boasted that he 
will be the first lord mayor under this 
Lill. Believe me he will not readily 
resign the income which his parliament 
in the city Assembly-house will have the 
power of voting him—an income, to 
which for the first time in all the changes 
of his public plunder, the purses of the 
Protestant people will contribute. 

«« And in passing, my lord, I wish to 
call your attention to one clause in this 
bill. By the English act, if an English 
mayor absents himself for six months, he 
forfeits his place; but in the Irish act, to 
allow Mr. O'Connell, of course, to at- 
tend his parliamentary duties, he may 
absent himself if a reasonable cause be 
shown, to be approved of by the town 
council. I can account for this singular 
variation from the English bill in no 
other way than by it supposing it specially 
introduced at the instance of Mr. O’Con- 
nell.” 


It here becomes a question what in- 
come have the Corporation, derived 
either from property or taxation, ade- 
quate to meet the expenses of such a 
distribution of patronage. The present 
property of the Corporation is rated in 
the report of the Commissioners at 
£25,000 per annum. Within twenty 
years there will be an increase of 
£15,000 per. annum, owing to the 
falling in of old leases ; and in another 
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score years an increase of £10,000 per 
annum. So that, within forty years at 
furthest, upon calculations which rather 
underrate the inevitable accessions of 
wealth, and make no allowance for 
favourable contingencies, the rental of 
the Corporation of Dublin will be 
£50,000. 


The powers of taxation are conferred 
in a clause, whose blundering ambiguity 
well accords with the usual character- 
istics of Whig legislation; a rate of 
six-pence, of nine-pence, or of one 
shilling in the pound, may indubitably 
be levied by the new Town Council. 


« Sixpence in the pound will produce 
18,0001. a-year; ninepence, 27,000).; 
one shilling, 36,0001.; the valuation of 
Dublin being 704,0001. 

« This is bad enough; but conferring, 
as I have said, this power by implication, 
you are giving them an extent of power 
of which, up to this hour, you are un- 
aware. This clause, my lords, confers 
upon the democracy of Dublin an un- 
limited power to tax its property—a 
power of which I confess none but a lawyer 
would ever have detected the existence in 
this clause ; and a lawyer only, because 
his profession has trained him to look for 
fraud. ‘The limited rate the commis- 
sioners, and, consequently, the town 
council, have a right to impose of their 
own authority ; but by the 45th clause 
of the 9th of George the Fourth they 
have the power, if two-thirds of them 
agree, of recommending an extraordinary 
assessment, indefinite in amount, upon 
calling a meeting of rate-payers ; and if 
the majority present at this meeting agree 
to the assessment, they have the power 
of levying a rate to an unlimited amount 
upon the citizens. I will venture to say, 
my lords, so artfully is this power con- 
ferred, not by honest and direct words, 
but by reference to a statute on another 
subject, that there is not a single noble 
lord in your lordships’ house who was 
aware that not merely by this bill were 
you giving the town council the power of 
levying 6d., or 9d., or ls. in the pound, 
but that you were giving them the power 
absolutely, according to the majority of 
rate-payers ata public meeting assembled, 
where the populace will always bear 
sway—that you were giving them the 
power of levying an unlimited rate within 
the city. If it were fair or right to confer 
this tremendous taxing power, it ought 
to have been done directly, not by impli- 
cation. Of those who have paid most 
attention to this measure in Ireland, I 


know of no one who was aware of this 
extraordinary power contained in thig 
clause. Those who have property, what- 
ever be their creed or their class, looked 
with alarm on the limited power of taxa- 
tion which it was understood this bill 
conferred, but they never dreamed of the 
tremendous and unlimited power which ig 
behind this. In a consultation with my 
two learned friends, we had examined 
this clause several times with care before 
we discovered that such an extraordinary 
power was conferred. In addition to the 
ordinary rate which they may impose of 
their own authority, two-thirds of the 
common council, with the consent of the 
rate-payers, have the power of taxing the 
population of Dublin to any amount. For 
what purpose? ‘For the purpose afore. 
said :’ of appointing ‘what officers they 
think fit,’ and voting them what salaries 
‘they think reasonable !’ 

« Now, as far as the city of Dublin is 
concerned, let me again remind your lord- 
ships that, for this enormous revenue and 
this enormous taxation, they have not 
one proper municipal function to dis. 
charge ; they will not lay down a single 
pavement ; they will not light a single 
lamp; we are taxed for these purposes 
by a separate board. They will not estab. 
lish any police ; we are taxed for that by 
a separate board. We are taxed to pay 
the grand jury assessments, the expenses 
of prisons, and such like ; and if another 
bill, not yet before your lordships, pro- 
fesses to transfer the powers of the grand 
jury to these new town councils, it will 
give them all their powers of taxation. 
We are taxed for the wide streets; we 
are already taxed separately for every con- 
ceivable municipal purpose ; and with 
these purposes the new corporation will 
not interfere. They will, indeed, supply 
us with pipe water, but they will have a 
separate tax for that. The only proper 
municipal function which this Dublin 
corporation will have to discharge, with 
its enormous revenue and power of tax- 
ation, is to supply us with cold water ; 
and perhaps, my learned friend would say, 
by agitation keep us in hot water too. 


«“ For this large amount of taxation we 
are to get nothing in retnrn, It is to be 
solely applied to the payment of officers ; 
to keeping up an expensive staff fora 
body whose only business will be political 
agitation. The very absence of all useful 
occupation compels them to seek employ- 
ment the reverse of useful. You create 
a corporation which you call municipal, 
and then studiously shut it out from every 
municipal function ; you will not let them 
light a lamp ; you will not permit them 
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to pave a street ; you have provided us a 
separate police, one man of which they 
cannot control. You have given them 
great pomp—*“ The Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor and the aldermen,” with their 
chains, their collars, and their gowns. I 
do not speak lightly of these emblems of 
civic authority. You invest this new body 
with all the prestige of ancient authority. 
Is it to be expected that a corporation 
you have enthroned in dignity will sink 
down into insignificance and do nothing ? 
But their choice is between insignificance 
and mischief. If they do not become po- 
litical agitators they have nothing to do. 

« Another clause of this bill enacts, 
that whenever tlie Lord Mayor pleases he 
shall have the power of convening the 
common council—that is, my lords, a 
power to hold an Irish parliament in the 
city of Dublin, to discuss all questions of 
national policy. You must not judge of 
the practical effect of such a power in Ire- 
land from what it might be in this country. 
It will be, my lords, a power to hold a 
Roman Catholic parliament, constituted 


THE JUDGMEN 
Between Janetta’s lips and eyes 

There once arose a warm dispute, 
Each claim’d, for loveliness, the prize, 

And Cupid sat, to try the suit, 


The eyes, a pair of archest blue, 
Darted him such a winning look, 

That, spite of all the god could do, 
His judgment they severely shook. 


The rosy lips’ delicious pout 
Arrested his attention next, 
And, if he were before in doubt, 
He then grew ten times more perplex’d. 


The eyes, who now about their case 
Began to have no trifling fears, 
Look'd timidly in Cupid’s face, 
And burst into a flood of tears. 


The Judgment of Cupid. 
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by the vote of this house the legal repre- 
sentative of the metropolis of Ireland, to 
discuss all grievances, to give authorita- 
tive expression to the national voice, 
You will, at the same time, have estab- 
lished provincial parliaments in all our 
great towns to second its efforts. When 
your lordships recollect the tremendous 
power which agitation has always had 
upon the peace of Ireland—when you call 
to mind the times of danger which all of 
us can remember, the difficulties that ex- 
isted in dealing with unauthorised and 
illegal societies for agitation—when you 
call to mind that, but six years ago, the 
Marquis Wellesley, then Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, stated, in his dispatch to my 
Lord Grey, that “there was nothing he 
wished more to impress upon the govern- 
ment than that agitation and crime went 
together in Ireland as cause and effect— 
that he could not separate them in an un- 
broken chain of indissoluble connexion ”"— 
will you create through our country state 
authorities for agitation—legalised, char- 
tered, perpetuated.” 


T OF CUPID. 


Their sorrow, quite, the god beguil’d, 
And eyes had gain’d the contest then, 

But the sweet lips so fondly smil’d, 
That Cupid paus’d, in doubt, again ; 


And, deeming ’t were of little use 
The matter longer to discuss, 

When each could still new charms produce, 
He wisely gave his sentence thus: 


“ Whoe’er does homage to the eyes, 
The lips shall pay his rich reward, 
Whoever dares the lips despise, 
His woe the eyes shall ne’er regard. 


** Go, then, in friendship still combine, 
And cease to quarrel, till you meet 
With eyes that more serenely shine, 
Or lips, whose nectar is more sweet.” 


Thus did the god his judgment speak, 
And bound them in eternal ties, 
For well he knew ’twere vain to seek 
For sweeter lips or brighter eyes. 
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ROUGH NOTES ON A ROUGH RIDE FROM THE EAST.—CHAP, II, 


BY FERINGEE FURARER. 


CHAPTER II. 


Sail from Bombay—Fellow Passengers— Arab Crew—Buggala and Cargo—Religious 
Exercises—Sedee Slaves—Mahurresm—Calm—Prayers for Wind—Shark Eaters 
—Moullim out in his Reckoning—Alan a haunt of Pirates—Karayat— Notions 
of Christianity--Arab Horsemongers—Camels—Fish Eating—Muscat— Ashoora, 


28rd.—Boarded our frail bark—and 
now 


“ Our'march is o’er the mountain waves— 
Our home is on the deep!” 


Rolling once more upon the bosom of 
old ocean after so long a separation 
mukes me feel almost at home already. 
It looks serious and like leaving India 
in good earnest—though this appears 
ae credible. Ours is a strange 
domicile however to feel at home in; 
and nothing but the prospect of old Eng- 
land in the distance could make it pre- 
ferable to dry land even in Indostan. 
We have just counted one hundred and 
fifty human heads piled upon pepper 
bags ; all apparently alive though their 
bodies are not all apparent. How 
many more may be stowed below deck 
I know not, but whatever the number 
be—there they must stay for assuredly 
there is room for no more on deck. Our 
tonnage is two hundred and fifty but 
we have three hundred tons of mer- 
chandize on board, so cannot hope to 
scare away the Wahabees with our 
painted ports for they are all hidden 
under water. How this huddled mass 
of pilgrims is to exist at sea is a mys- 
tery which time will solve. Men, wo- 
men, and children piled up in inextrica- 
ble confusion! and a mouth of it! the 
prospect is awful. 

After sailing pleasantly for an hour 
with a fair breeze, we again cast an- 
chor to settle ourselves and wait -for 
the morning tide ; a bad omen for our 
future speed. The crew are fifty wild 
and hardy looking Arabs, as I should 
wish to see; and all have a share in 
the venture. The profit of the voyage 
is divided into two parts, of which the 
owner tukes one and the crew divide 
the other. Of the latter the Nakhoda 
has five shares; Moullim (astrono- 
eed two or three, quarter-master and 
clerk, one and a half each; seamen 
one ; and boys one half. Allare in good 


spirits (except ourselves,) at having a 
heavy cargo and freight of eight thou. 
sand rupees to share among them, 
Fifty jolly tars are a goodly company 
for a vessel of our tonnage but the per- 
fection of unwieldiness is a buggala, and 
that very quality makes it a favourite 
among seafaring Arabs, as the num. 
ber of hands required enables each 
seaman to become a joint proprietor, 
It takes all the fifty men to hoist our 
main-sail! In Grabs and Dows, and 
other manageable craft the sailor 
are paid by the owner—ten rupees 
a month, and fifty for the master; 
but this does not suit the taste ofa 
freeborn Arab ; still less ships com 
manded by Englishmen where they 
receive double that pay but double 
discipline also, and get not always time 
to say their five daily prayers: how. 
ever they say they could submit toall 
this, but never to corporal punishment; 
to be tied up and flogged—and that by 
a Christian, no Arab would suffer. 
None accordingly enter our Indian 
navy, which however gets good hands 
among the Seedees along the coast; 
but this supply is likely to fail in future, 
as our last (and I believe first) recruit. 
ing officer there has been transported 
for slave trading ; certainly his mode 
of procuring apprentice boys for our 
ships had a strong resemblauce to that 
same, but he only obeyed his orders, 
and the boys were apparently bought 
and sold with their own free approval. 
4th April.—No land in sight yet; but 
our Moullim, he wot keeps the reckon 
ing and (bless the mark) takes altitudes, 
has shown us his chart, (printed 1745) 
which make us “two diggories” from 
Muscat. Wherever we may be we are 
likely to remain a while as not a breath 
of wind blows, and that is all the a 
way. We had a breeze for seven 
days, fresh and fair; but five or six 
knots is the utmost speed of the Ham- 
shee. Gunnel deep she flounders along 
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pitching her nose into the water—her 
tail cocked in the air like a fat cow 
hunted by curs. We are fearfully 
heavy laden and the bulk and sub- 
stance of our cargo is—shall I say it ? 
—stinks, The rest is made up with 
bags of pepper and rice, English cloths, 
crockery, flints, cashmere shawls, pil- 
gtims, parrots, cockroaches, mosquitoes, 
ourselves, and probably some cases of 
dead Mussulmans bound for Kerbela 
along with the living who will have to 
wait another year to make the Mecca 
pilgrimage, (as most of them purpose 
doing) being too late for the Kootbee 
of this year. 

Our Lucknow party are agreeable 
and respectable people, except a young 
pedantic palefaced coxcomb, who bores 
us with long quotations from the Koran, 
and turns up his eyes. His father, and 
uncle Meerza Abbas Kulee Beg, hold 
high offices in Oude. The latter com- 
mands a cavalry regiment which has 
some peculiar privileges, and himself has 
been eacred with distinctions by both 
his own and our government for his ser- 
vices. About thirty of our populace are 
their connexions and followers. We 
have also several passengers from about 
Delhi; two from Hyderabad ; eight or 
nine Cashmerians, fine looking men 
but filthy and unmannerly savages ; 
one of them hasa pretty Grecian faced 
wife, who does not take much pains to 
hide her fine black eyes. These intend 
to beg their way to Mecca, after visit- 
ing Kerbela, and home again. The 
poop deck, (which is far and away the 
best part of the ship,) is occupied by 
horse-dealers from the Gulf returning 
home. They pay ten rupees a head ; 
those on the main deck, seven rupees ; 
for which sum they are provided with 
fire and water, and I’m afraid more 
than a month’s sailing. It must be a 
good trade for the owners; this trip 
brings eight thousand rupees ; they can 
make three in the year, and the whole 
concern is only worth five thousand. 
They bring horses to Bombay, and 
return with pilgrims and merchandize. 
There are usually three or four hundred 
pilgrims in the year from Lucknow ; 
the same number from Delhi and Agra ; 
and I suppose in proportion from other 
cities of Hindostan. A large per cen- 
tage of these leave their bones to bleach 
inthe Holy Land, and the pranomen 
of “ Hajee” remunerates the survivors 
for all their toils. 


Our crew are not all of them regular 
in their devotions but still form a re- 
markable contrast with a Christian 
ship’s company; here those who ne- 
glect the five daily prayers, (or at 
least three,) form the exception to the 
general rule. This, I imagine, shows 
one of two things ; either that Moslem 
sailors, and Moslems in general, are bet- 
ter and more conscientious people than 
Christians; or that their religion is 
worse, and that although strict in its 
ceremonial injunctions it imposes less 
moral restraint and leaves the sancti- 
monious of the Mahometans abundant 
scope for indulging their appetites ; 
among which the forbidden gratification 
of tippling being an unacquired taste, 
cannot be reckoned. 

Our medley company is divided in 
their faith; the Sheeahs and Soonees 
hate each other as devoutly as any 
Christian sects could do and are 
always bringing to us as referees, evil 
reports of each other. The Arab crew 
belong to the latter creed, but the 
majority, Persians and Hindostanee 
pilgrims, being mostly from Lucknow 
are Sheeahs. These are also the most 
religious portion, and their ‘tekbeer’ is 
to be heard at all hours of the day, 
wherever room is to be found for spread- 
ing a saggadeh.* ‘The water tanks just 
in front of our cabin are unfortunately 
(next to the poop which is not free to 
the mob,) the most convenient position 
for this purpose, and are almost con- 
stantly occupied by one or other of the 
Cashmerians, who practise supereroga- 
tory “Allah Ukhbars,” till ready to 
choke with the deep gutterals to which 
their unholy throats are evidently un- 
used. Indeed, they appear altogether 
novices in the use of prayer and are 
often corrected for informality by the 
more practised Hindostanees, (as these 
are in their turn by the Persians,) who 
make no scruples of taking one of them 
by the shoulders and spinning him 
rgund in the middle of his devotions, 
telling him he is turning his back upon 
the Kiblu. The landsmen are thus 
grievously annoyed by changes in the 
ship’s course, and scarcely one of them 
can comprehend the meaning of our not 
going straight forwards, Mahomet 
never intended that his followers should 
go to sea. 

5th aud 6th.—Clear and cloudless 
sky, and sea unruffled by the gentlest 
breeze that ever breathed “ Sabean 


© Prayer carpet. 
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odours from the spicy shores of Araby 
the blest!” 
At midnight the Nakhodah chaunts 
a verse of the Koran, which is imme- 
diately and solemuly responded to by 
the whole. watch on the forecastle, 
This little hymn generally wakes me 
as the chanter stands just over my cot, 
on the poop. Its effect is singularly 
impressive, and quite startling when 
no other sound disturbs the stillness of 
the night—so unlike what one would 
expect among a wild reckless crew of 
roving Arabs. It is the signal for the 
second watch to turn out, The same 
happens at daybreak, and then all rise 
to say their matins wherever they can 
find room for their prostrations. The 
only part of our community who appear 
almost entirely to neglect their devo- 
tions, are the women, and a dozen nig- 
gers from the coasts of Mozambique and 
Zanguebar ; splendid athletic good- 
humoured fellows, originally slaves, and 
now though free content to remain in 
their new religion and country. Of the 
former, the name is all they profess ; and 
“sweet home” seems to have few charms 
for them once they have tasted the 
comparative civilization of even their 
Arab masters, of whose families they 
become members, and whose religion 
they are compelled to adopt. By all 
accounts, for these Sedees to be sold as 
slaves is their best chance of avoiding 
the greatest evil of slavery, which is, the 
barbarous warfare constantly carried on 
among the petty chiefs on the coast for 
the purpose of kidnapping each other's 
subjects. Our Nakhoda has been a good 
deal engaged in the trade, and says four 
or five thousand niggers are annually 
purchased by Arab merchants along the 
coast, at two or three dollars a head, 
and sold in Muscat and Bushire at 
from thirty to sixty dollars. They are 
never chained or confined on board ship, 
and very rarely attempt to escape, ap- 
earing to care little where they go as 
oo as they get the surpassing luxuries 
of rice to eat, and afew yards of coarse 
cotton cloth to wear. In fatherland 
the whole of their costume would not 
make a pocket handerchief. They 
generally receive liberty after a few 
years of very easy servitude, that being 
a religious obligation among Maho- 
metans; but seldom return to their 
homes. 
7th.—New moon—Mohurrum com- 
menced last night ; so now we are in 
for Hussan and Hussein during the 
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rest of our voyage. Oh for a breeze 
to shorten our pilgrim’s progress! but 
not a storm—Heaven defend us from 
such a calamity as that! Here we are, 
floating without even a cat’s-paw to 
move the surface of the water, Last 
night no one slept ; all were engaged 
howling and blubbering, and beating 
their breasts in chorus to the lachry. 
mose dirge of “ Hussan Hussein,” 
which was chanted in a whining tone 
by different groups, from poop to fore. 
castle, All attention was absorbed by 
the doleful tale of the young martyrs 
woes, which they must all have heard 
in the very same words hundreds of 
times before; yet tears were shed in 
abundance by bearded men as well ag 
women, who chimed in with piteous 
lamentations at the affecting passages, 
For several hours no sound was to be 
heard except this monotonous chaunt, 
with interruptions of sobs and cries, 
At last—as even grief will not last for 
ever—their lamentations became ex 
hausted, and towards morning by de 
grees the mourners dropped off asleep, 
We have had a little of the same in 
our neighbour’s cab in this afternoon, 
which is by no means agreeable as the 
women bewail themselves Zoo vocifer. 
ously ; our weak nerves and sympathies 
cannot bear woman’s sighs and woman's 
tears. 

8th.—A very light breeze, and fair; 
good for one knot an hour, A little 
trankee from Demaun (sailed twelve days 
ago,) passed us. They have had a fair 
wind all the way and say they saw land 
yesterday, but must be mistaken as we 
have seen nothing yet except sea and 
sky, with sharks, whales, and flying- 
fish—and an occasional gull which hov- 
ers round us for an hour or two won: 
dering what can be keeping us here so 
long, and then flies off towards land. 
The whales are the small kind called 
black fish, and appear strangely igno- 
rant of the ways of the world, as they 
keep swimming close to us until shot 
two or three times over ; yet weare told 
that two America whalers have been 
fishing here for the last three years. 
We did not succeed in killing any of 
them. If we had, the men were ready 
to take their oil—it would have been 
good employment in these calm and 
idle days. 

10th,—Our mighty mainsail still flaps 
against the creaking mast but a kind 
current helps us. No land in sight yet. 
Prayers for wind are constantly offered 
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up by some of the female pilgrims, who 
relieve each other, and when a puff 
comes the person officiating is loudly 
congratulated by the rest on the effi- 
cacy of her prayers. They say the 
current at present’ N.E., tuus S.W. in 
the rains, but don’t appear to know 
much about it. Two vessels have now 
passed us, and both went out of sight 
witha light breeze in twenty-four hours. 
The Hamshee sails like an iceberg ; 
nothing under a storm can move her, 
We started with four cisterns of water, 
two and a half of which are finished ; so 
it is now served out charingly and 
acontinual war is carried on before our 
cabin door between the inexorable 
water-guard and thirsty passengers, who 
try all imaginable devices to swindle an 
extra porringer-full of liquor. This is 
rather amusing to us, but if our calm 
continues many more days may become 
no joke. Even the fish seem banded 
against us and won't be caught, though 
there is no lack of hooks hanging 
out over our greasy sides, and abun- 
dance of good fish swimming in the 
deep salt soup around us—except the 
never-failing sharks—they are as usual 
easily pleased and ready to take what- 
ever is given them. We have caught 


some very large ones, which were eaten 
by the Arab sailors, to our surprize and 
the consternation of the more puncti- 


lious landsmen who say (and rightly) 
that they are unlawful. The Arabs 
however say they are “very good” 
yet. some epicures among them won't 
eat porpoises | 

10th.— Mares’ tails in the sky. We 
have lost all faith in whales which are 
usually considered harbingers of wind 
but they have been playing round us 
for this week in shoals. Yesterday we 
saw one splashing himself about a mile 
off, 1 had no idea before of their gym- 
hastic powers. He jumped clean out 
the water three or four times and 
kicked up a dust that could have been 
seen ten miles off. 

Breeze in the evening and rnmour 
of land in sight—to us invisible—said 
tobe Mussecree island. So it seems 
we have been lying close into the wind’s 
eye for fear of getting too far north, and 
now these precious navigators have 
brought us to the land of Gad! The 
island is due north, if it be one—but 
there seems some doubt in the mind of 
our Palinurus whether it be an island 
oF a continent. 


lith—Calm night. Wind W. No 
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land after all! By the Moullim’s reck- 
oning it must have been seen to-day; 
by the captain’s it may be seen to- 
morrow. 

12th.— Here’s wonderful work for the 
Hamshee ; six knots an hour before 
the wind all this day! Every lands- 
man sea-sick save one—and that I am 
sorry to say is not I, She rolls like a 
drunken, porpoise. 

13th.—Bent our storm sail and kept 
a sharp look out for land last night. 
Moullim in disgrace for false reckoning. 
By the captain’s count we should be in 
sight of Rus-ul-hut this morning, 
Certes there is now something like 
land in the horizon and the wind is 
fair. Nine a.m.—It turns out to be 
neither Rus-ul-hut nor Mussecree ; but 
better than either—the hills above 
Muscat—and if the winds be propitious, 
we may be there to-morrow. A ship 
in sight. We have passed Rus-ul-hut 
and are off Alan, formerly a piratical 
port of the Wahabees who here kept a 
sharp look out for coasting traders, and 
swarmed from fleets of crowded bugga- 
las upon their prey so as to leave no 
chance of escape, rendering the Gulf 
trade a service of no small danger. 
Three or four years ago our govern- 
ment gave them a quietus; all their 
ships were destro ak their villages 
burnt, and ihenastins almost extermi- 
nated. A few only were saved, and 
taken to Bombay where they were 
kept for two years to look about them, 
and then sent back to tell their coun- 
trymen that Feringees were dangerous 
subjects to play tricks upon. They are 
not likely to harbour pirates again after 
this lesson. Caught a very large shark 
to-day. The mad Ishmaelites hove it 
on deck right among the thickest of 
the pilgrims and pepper bags ; then 
jumped into the midst of the squalling 
fugitives and slew it to death with 
handspikes before it had bitten any 
one’s legs off—which was very aston- 
ishing. 

15th.— Wind chopping about in every 
wrong direction—and then dying away 
entirely. Beat against it for the last 
twenty-four hours and in that time 
have made just halfamile. Anchored 
off Karayat for wood and water ; went 
ashore ; small village, and bazaar con- 
taining a few dingy Hindoo-looking 
bunyans selling grain and radishes. 
The houses in the village are built of 
round stones and mud ; those outside 
of date trees and fishes bones as in the 
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time of Arrian, though the principal 
material now is the date, and many 
have no other in their construction. 
The trunk of the tree forms wall- 
posts, which are wattled with branches 
and leaves tied across, and thatched 
also with date leaves. Window skreens, 
(“chicks,”) are made of the ribs of 
the leaf, and an awning of leaves is 
spread over the bazaar which is six 
feet wide and kept moderately cool by 
this means, admitting air and light 
enough. A hint might be taken from 
these Arabs for shading our Indian 
bazaars, Ichhyopagi—all I opine by 
my nose and from the profusion of 
rotten fins and fish-tails with which 
their environs are adorned, Abun- 
dance of date trees with unripe fruit 
hanging like clusters of grapes ; these 
and byres (and they say mangoes) ap- 
pear their only fruits ; and some very 
unsavoury-looking green herb their 
most abundant vegetable. We saw 
several goats not unlike little long- 
haired spaniels ; one camel, some hens, 
a brood mare of the Imam’s, several 
good-looking fat donkeys, which carry 
people seated on their rump, and a few 
fish-fed cows. These, with crows, cats, 


dogs and sea-gulls, are the animated 


productions of Karayat. The people 
are Arabs and Niggers ; the latter most 
numerous. Their chief business is 
catching and eating fish ; the soil is 
sand; and this I flatter myself is 
no bad description of the coast of 
Arabia Petroea with the manners of 
the natives—their agriculture and per- 
fumery. But poor as the present 
condition of Karayat is, it was thought 
worth plundering by Albuquerque, 
some three hundred years ago: he 
would scarcely find a dinner now for 
his ship’s company. 

Having thus fully informed ourselves 
on all these interesting subjects, col- 
lected specimens of conchology and 
had a swim in the surf, we boarded 
our “mashooa,” (long-boat,) which lay 
tumbling about, and waited till our 
crew had filled the tank with water 
out of goat-skins, which they had to 
carry about half a mile to the shore 
and then pushed before them as they 
swam through the surf; and each hav- 
ing emptied returned for another load. 

Some canoes came ashore and were 
hauled up on rollers made of trunks of 
date trees ; then the naked Ichthyopa- 
gites cooked their dinners on the beach 
and sent us a dish of delicious fried 


sprats, or I believe the same fish ag 
the “ Sardines,” which we and the boat. 
men devoured; the latter ate dates 
(which they had brought in the boat and 
were well soaked with salt water) along 
with their fish. These little fish we 
considered delicacies ; they are not two 
inches in length nor much esteemed 
by the natives who chiefly use them as 
bait to catch “gadurs” a great oil 
fish like a porpoise which forms their 
chief article of food but is not very 
agreeable to either our eyes or palates, 
Rain and thunder and a fair wind, 
Went on board after breakfast (three 
p-m.) and by the time we had weighed 
anchor the wind changed, so we cast it 
again. Our Lucknow chieftain takes 
his seat in the afternoons on my elevated 
throne and gives me his ideas on all 
subjects in heaven and earth. He is 
inquisitive but for a speculative and 
well-informed man surprisingly igno- 
rant about our religion, of which he 
acknowledges the divine authority as 
all Moslems do. When I told him we 
were in the habit of praying as well as 
himself, though notso conspicuously, and 
that we did not consider the exact time 
nor the posture, nor direction in which 
we turned our faces, of importance, as 
the Deity was omnipresent ; he called his 
brother and told him what I said, which 
he made me repeat for fear of a mistake; 
then both exclaimed that it was “true” 
and “ very right.” His dogmatical son, 
the young Meerza, then came in with 
a long quotation from the Koran which 
I did not understand, and asked meif 
our prophet “ Eesa” had not been ad- 
mitted into the fourth heaven, They 
are astonished at my knowing anything 
(little though it be) of their koran, and 
can scarcely believe it has been 
translated into English. No transla 
tion into any language is permitted by 
their law, and they were quite shocked 
at the audacity of Feringees when I 
assured them it was literally translated 
not only into English but French and 
probably a dozen other languages. 
Next to these, our most intelligent 
neighbours are the dealers in horse 
flesh returning after selling their cattle 
in Bombay ; agents for merchants in 
Bushire and Bassorah, from whom they 
receive two and a half per cent. for 
their trouble. The wandering tribes of 
the desert bring horses for sale to 
Bagdad and the ports of Bushire and 
Bassorah at the date season, (July I 
think); then return to their deserts 
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with supplies of rice and other grain, 
cloth, and dates. The principal horse- 
breeders in Nejd are the Anaziers ; 
and another tribe whose name I for- 

. The merchants on the coast 
purchase from them colts at two or 
three years of age, and keep them 
about the villages for a couple of years 
—on grass while it is to be had—and in 
the dry season on fish, dates and milk; 
or frequently on milk alone; that of 
cows and goats is considered best but 
camels’ is cheapest and most used; one 
camel gives enough for a horse, without 
any other food: they never feed them 
with grain—having got none. At 
four or five years of age the horses are 
exported to the Indian market: four 
or five hundred a year go from Bushire. 
There are usually four or five casualties 
on a voyage, but the Hamshee took over 
a hundred on her last trip and lost only 
one though they were literally squeezed 
together as tight as they could pack. 

The Arabs sell their camels at about 
the same prices as they are sold in In- 
dia, but by all accountsthey are of a very 
superior kind for riding—slighter and 
smaller, but wonderfully active. Our 
horsemongers assure us (credat judeeus) 
that some of them will trot faster than 
a horse can gallop, and will go a hun- 
dred miles a day for a fortnight. 

On the coast all sorts of cattle are fed 
with fish—small sprats dried in the sun 
and powdered : (few large kinds of fish 
are considered wholesome as they bring 
out erruptions onthe skin.) This powder 
is first mixed with grain which after a 
short time the horses will not eat with- 
out fish. In the desert where fish do 
notabound, camels’ flesh is used instead. 
When other food is scarce, a camel is 
killed, salted, and hung up to dry in 
the sun ; the flesh is then pulverized 
and mixed with dates. Both this and 
the fish must at first be made up into 
fids and rammed down the horses’ 
throats ; but after a few days they be- 
come quite carnivorous and do not like 
vegetable diet. We know that in India 
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the Pindarrees used to give their horses 
sheep’s-head broth after a hard day’s 
work and said they liked it; and they 
consider a piece of raw meat tied 
round the bit to keep their mouths 
moist, of great service on a ride in the 
hot winds. 

16th—Learned a nautical manceuvre 
this morning. On weighing anchor the 
buggala’s head was to the wind and 
she would not come round, her colossal 
hind-quarters overbalancing the jib ; 
we were drifting on shore and there 
was no time to lose, so the jib was run 
away aft turned topsy-turvey into a 
stay-sail-—-under which we wore round, 
stern foremost, and when we had got 
weigh enough it was shifted back to its 
ae place and we sailed out merrily, 

his appeared to me asublime triumph 
over the elements: in my ignorance I 
had seeu no resource but to let go our 
anchor again, (hoisting the mainsail in 
time being of course out of the question.) 
After this achievement we waited 
patiently on the pleasure of the winds 
which gave us a puff this way and a 
puff that way, and at twelve o’clock 
puffed us into the harbour of Muscat, 
where we immediately received visits 
from “hoorees and mashooas”* with fish 
and news, and some friends of Jaffer 
our captain’s mate, each of whom 
kissed him six times on both sides of 
his face. We were also ourselves 
visited (but not kissed) by the com- 
pany’s agent’s agent, who offered us all 
the services at his command. All we 
wanted was an exchange from our 
buggala into a speedier conveyance, 
but that was not to be had. 

This being a great holiday—the 
“ Ashoora”—anniversary of the battle of 
Kerbela where Hosein was killed——no 
business is done, and we must have 
another day’s halt. Our fellow-passen- 
gers put on their holiday clothes and 
went ashore. We waited for the cool 
of the evening, and then found it was 
too late. 


* Conoes and boats, 
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Elements of the Practice of Medicine. By 
Charles Lerdrick, Queen’s Professor of the 
Practice of Physic, &e. &c. Part I. 12mo. 
Dublin; Hodges and Smith. 1840, 


We feel a high gratification in an- 
nouncing to our readers the publica- 
tion of the first part of this work. 
Too long has our University remained 
under the reproach of not advancing 
the boundary lines of science; and 
with too much justice has she been 
complimented by the English Univer. 
sities as the silent sister. From the 
time of the publication of Dr. Mac. 
bride, now above eighty years ago, no 
system of the practice of physic has 
emanated from any of the physicians 
of our city, or from any of the pro- 
fessors of our school of physic. That 
this has not been occasioned by a 
dearth of talent, we have the most 
abundant proof in the separate de- 
tached treatises which have done so 
much credit to their authors as 
teachers and practitioners, and that 
the fullest homage has been paid to 
our medical school is evident fromthe 
namber of students who continue to 
resort to this city for instruction ; but 
still a systematic work has remained 
a desideratum, for the supplying of 
which we are happy to perceive that 
the learned professor has most auspi- 
ciously commenced, and we hope will 
lose no time in finishing this his un- 
dertaking. 

It comprises an accurate and well- 
digested pathology, expressed with a 
logical conciseness, which forms a 
remarkable contrast to the turbid and 
frothy lucubrations of many of the 
French school and their servile imi- 
tators.: How often we have been 
obliged to wade through pages of 
letter-press, which, to use an expres- 
sion of Lord Plunket, did not contain 
one intelligible proposition, and in 
which the author, if haply he had any 
idea at all in view, appeared like Mac- 
beth in the dagger scene, to attempt 
to seize what was incapable of being 
taken within his grasp. Here the 
doctrine delivered respecting fevers is 
not only clear and intelligible, but is 
such as involves no theory, being 
merely the expression of facts which 
must be admitted by all competent 


judges. 


We must indulge in one re 
which is to express our regret that 
Dr. Lendrick has used the terms 
synocha and synochus, which hayg 
been so much in use during the con 
troversy on the subject of fever several 
years ago, and were then so much 
abused and confounded together, that 
we hoped never to have occasion to 
meet them again. Our author hag 
unfortunately perpetuated them in his 
pages, no doubt in order to avoid the 
introduction of new terms, but with 
evident injustice to himself, as many 
well know who have reaped all the 
rewards due to original discoveries, 
merely by dressing up old things in 
new names, compounded from a bar. 
barous mixture of French or Latin, 
Our author would have done better 
if he had substituted for these words 
the good old English word fever, 
adding thereto any adjective which he 
might think proper. 


The great merit, however, of the 
work, consists in the practical part. 
It is strange, but yet true, that ever 
since the introduction of the French 
pathology, the study of the art of 

ealing has sunk into the shade, and 
given place to the study of diagnosis. 
The students in our hospitals have for 
a long time been observed to bestow 
but a secondary attention on the treat- 
ment of the cases; all their thoughts 
having been pre-occupied with ex. 
azgerated statements as to the cer- 
tainty by which minute distinctions of 
disease can be distinguished through 
the French system. Although some 
who were foremost in introducing this 
taste, have had the candour to ac- 
knowledge that the information af 
forded in this way is but of secondary 
importance, and only valuable when 
confirmed by the symptoms as _ laid 
down by the older authors, yet a con- 
siderable time, and perhaps a genera- 
tion will have passed away before just 
views as to the comparative value of 
those branches of study shall become 
general. The evil will always be most 
prevalent amongst those half-educated 
but wholly presumptuous practitioners 
now in process of manufacture, who, 
possessing that dangerous thing, & 
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little knowledge, and let loose upon 
the public before their confined 
jdeas have been corrected by experi- 
ence, threaten an incalculable mis- 
thief to the community. The unfor- 
tunate patient, instead of a physician 
fo heal or assuage his pain, will now 
be likely to meet one more occupied 
in discussing whether the sound he 
has heard be the cat purring, or the 
rale, or occupied in settling the name 
by which the peculiar degenerescence 
shall be called, in order that he may 
exhibit his diagnostic powers to ad- 
vantage at the post mortem to which 
all his thoughts have a reference. To 
these enlightened individuals the con- 
sideration of the treatment is trite 
and old-fashioned, and the question as 
to the relative utility of mercury, or 
of digitalis, of bleeding, or of tonics, 
in any individual case, is only forced 
on them by the necessity of coming to 
adecision. To one of these the prac- 
tice of medicine is to be learned after 
he has obtained his testimonials by 
experiments to be performed on his 
patients. It has not formed the essen- 
tial part of, his education as it should, 
to entitle him to public confidence, 
and when entrusted with the care of 
the sick, he finds that he has yet to 
acquire a knowledge of that part of 
his profession on which his future 
character and usefulness are to de- 
pend. 

This work of Dr. Lendrick is, 
then, eminently useful at the present 
period, and well calculated to produce 
amongst our students a taste for prac- 
tical enquiries, as based on sound 
views of the nature of disease. We 
find several important remarks illus- 
trative of the danger of the little 
knuwledge which some think quite 
sufficient. Speaking of bark in ague, 
he says:— 


“Tt, however, often does much mis- 
chief by its excessive or indiscriminate 
use, particularly in those forms of disease 
that are complicated with visceral affec- 
tions, When pain or fulness is felt in 
the head, or oppression of breathing, 
cough, quickness of the pulse, or dyspep- 
tic symptoms are to be detected, these 
should be subdued by antiphlogistic diet, 
bleeding, and evacuations, before bark 
is ventured on. The occurrence of such 
symptoms during its administration in- 
dicate not only the adoption of similar 
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treatment, but also the temporary discon- 
tinuance of the medicine. Throughout 
its use the medical attendant ought to be 
on the watch, and endeavour to counter- 
act its injurious tendency by,” &c. &e, 


Under the head of irritative fever, 
he observes:— 


“Tt more frequently attends on the 
injurious effects of dissection wounds or 
other forms of diffuse cellular inflamma- 
tion, than on any other affections, inas- 
much as the production of these is con- 
siderably under the influence of constitu- 
tional idiosyncracy.” 


The following observation with 
reference to the irritative fever re- 
ferred to in the last quotation, ap- 
pears to us both original and impor- 
tant, in a practical point of view :—~ 


« The state of mind must always be 
a subject of close attention. Solitude, 
however beneficial in fever, on account 
of its tranquillity, acts injuriously in this 
form; and thus patients in the public 
wards of an hospital often possess a de- 
cided advantage over others apparently 
more favourably situated. Whatever 
degree of society the patient can enjoy 
during the day, without fatigue or excite- 
ment, and even the aid of gentle music 
may be rendered available for averting 
the destructive influence of mind over 
body. Sleep may be procured at night, 
and thus the gloomy meditations of that 
dismal period kept off, by a doze of three 
grains of Extract of Hiosciamus, or if 
this should fail, by aniting at that time 
one of the preparations of morphine, 
with the eardine draught. Patients have 
sometimes been thus enabled to pass un- 
consciously over the dreaded moments of 
anticipated death and have recovered.” 


In the notes to the work we ‘find 
some valuable and approved formule. 
We hope the author will subjoin an 
alphabetical index of contents— the 
want of which is a serious inconve- 
nience in books of a practical nature, 
and which are intended for consulta- 
tion. We also hope that the ensuing 
parts will come out speedily and 
punctually. If they equal that before 
us, all our wishes shall be realized. 
We approve highly of the way in 
which the work is got up; it is por- 
table, and well suited as a student's 
companion in the wards of an hospital. 
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The Truth of Revelation Demonstrated by an 
Appeal to existing Monuments, Gems, Coins, 
and Medals. By John Murray, F.S.A., F.L.S., 
F.G.S. Second*Edition, 8vo. London: William 
Smith. Dublin: Curry and Co. 

We shall not stay to enquire whether 
it is owing to pride, or piety, or a 
mingling of both, but we are ever 
pleased to find ourselves in company 
with an author who is distinguished 
for literary and scientific attainments, 
and decidedly Christian in his prin- 
ciples. By the one he commands the 
respect of the world—by the other he 
inspires the regard and confidence of 
the Church. 

Such an author is Mr. Murray. We 
well remember reading with much 
satisfaction when it first appeared, the 
work which is now before us. But 
this new edition is not a mere reprint 
of the former. The book appears to 
have been, in a good measure, elabo- 
rated afresh, and to have had wrought 
into it a considerable amount of addi- 
tional and excellent matter ; and we 
rejoice, for the sake of the public, that 
the sale of the first edition has induced 
the author to put it forward again. 

Works of this class are always use- 
ful, but are of special importance at 
present. Ours is an age for sifting. 
The foundations of religious belief 
are assailed. Infidelity, undisguised, 
daring, and deadly, is abroad, pur- 
posing to do its worst against Revela- 
tion. We have no fears as to the 
result. Despite of all that the Social- 
ism of the lower classes, or the less 
barefaced brute and profligate scepti- 
cism of the better educated men, can 
do against it, the Gospel will maintain 
its footing, and work on its way to 
renovate and bless our race. But its 
followers are imperatively called on 
by its circumstances, to acquaint them- 
selves with the ground of its claim to 
the homage of the intellect and the 
heart. They must have this know- 
ledge that they may instruct, convert 
and preserve others, and quench all 
the fiery darts that may be hurled 
against themselves. And we are 
greatly mistaken, if some who are 
loudest in their shouts of alarm, telling 
the foe how much they fear from his 
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[Jay 
threats and deeds, would not act mors 
honourably and more usefully, if, ip. 
stead of proclaiming their terror, 
they quietly went down to the brook 
and selected a few smooth stones, 
which, at the proper moment, they 
might take from their scrip and sli 
at the uncircumcised giant who defies 
the armies of the living God. 

The Bible being an inspired re 
cord of truth, its statements must be 
throughout in keeping with all other 
truth, in every period and range of 
existence. We, therefore, thank the 
critic who, by faithful exegesis, brings 
out the meaning of the sacred text, 
ridding it of false glosses which haye 
obstructed its reception. Nor are we 
less obliged to the writer who bri 
within our reach the facts which 
antiquaries, historians, travellers, and 
professors of natural science have 
supplied; thereby proving to us, and 
enabling us to prove to others, that so 
far as they can be tested in that way, 
the Scriptures are worthy of faith. 

It is for the last-named kind of 
service we are indebted to Mr. Mu. 
ray. His volume is rich and popular. 
The variety and amount of material 
brought together by him is surprising, 
and must have cost him conser 


effort in collecting, applying, and con. 


densing it. His remarks on geology 
and the deluge, show how much he 
venerates the Book of God, and how 
reluctant he is to deviate from the 
commonly received interpretation of 
the Mosaic cosmogony. He has not 
spared well-executed wood-cuts and 
lithographic plates of the monuments, 
coins, &c. to which he refers in argu 
ment. 

We hope the work will be exten 
sively read, and do much good. Itis 
well adapted to interest the young, to 
add knowledge to those who are 
already wise, to confound and con 
vince the infidel, to establish and edify 
the Christian. We were gratified to 
find it dedicated, by permission, “To 
her most gracious Majesty, the Queen.” 
May our sovereign ever be imbued 
with the sentiments this book inspires. 





